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GREAT BRITAIN AND HER COLONIES. 


By a VICTORIAN. 


NGLAND’S colonial empire, 
and the vast commerce which 
has grown with it, are in large 
measure the product of the last 
half-century. There has been no 
great war in which England has 
been engaged since the foundation 
of the Australian, the New Zealand, 
and of most of the South African 
colonies; and even Canada herself, 
before the close of the first Napo- 
leon’s career, gave little promise of 
the Canada of the present day. 
Never therefore, as yet, have Eng- 
lish statesmen been brought practi- 
cally face to face with the question, 
‘How are we to deal with our 
colonies in the event of another 
big war, in which vast armaments 
would be required to be provided 
byus both forlandand sea? Shall 
we continue the connection with 
them on any terms? Shall we be 
expected to defend them if attack- 
ed? Shall we be able to do so, 
even if we are willing ? Will it be 
worth the cost, even if we are 
able?’ No amount of sentiment 
will meet such questions. They 
must be dealt with in the ‘dry 
light’ of reason; for they are ques- 
tions which, when fairly followed 
up, lead us to considerations which, 
according as they are dealt with, may 
materially affect, for good or ill, 
the welfare, and possibly the in- 
tegrity, of the British Empire. 
Were it possible to justify the 
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policy of the ‘peace at any price’ 
party—if such a party now exist— 
it would be the tremendous magni- 
tude of the issues of war, for the 
people of this country; for Eng- 
land’s very existence as a people is 
now so complicated and interwoven 
with every part of the world, 
through her manufacturing and 
mercantile interests, that any event 
which greatly disturbs those inte- 
rests must strike at her very heart. 
She is not a country all whose 
population could be maintained by 
and from her own soil; or, if it 
could, only by vast and difficult 
changes in her system, which would 
come slowly into operation. A 
large portion of her food, and the 
greater part of the material where- 
with she is clad, come from other 
lands, purchased by the products 
of her innumerable factories and 
workshops. Any disturbing cause, 
therefore, affecting her commerce 
must in turn tell on her manufac- 
tures, and even partial paralysis of 
these would take away the bread 
of millions of her population. 
England, therefore, thus spread out 
over the globe, feels herself under 
a terrible necessity, by all lawful 
means—whether by purchase of a 
right of way through canals at a 
cost of four millions, or by main- 
tenance of great armaments—to 
provide at least for self-preserva- 
tion. Assuming that the means 
U 
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and the public spirit of our people 
could be relied on for the providing 
of these armaments, would pros- 
perity in peace and success in war 
be more easily secured with or 
without our colonies remaining 
portions of the British Empire ? 
This question may perhaps be al- 
mostanswered by another—‘ W ould 
England be stronger, having the 
command and the free and unre- 
stricted use of all the colonial 
ports, than she would be were 
she excluded from them?’ Her 
ships of war being everywhere, 
everywhere would they require 
bases of operation not only for re- 
fitting, and recruiting, and protect- 
ing her commerce, but also as 
stations whence they might with 
advantage sally out for the purpose 
of harassing an enemy. Priva- 
teers also, those ‘wolves of the 
sea,’ would be fitted out and licensed 
from every colonial port, and would 
sweep the Southern Ocean of any 
hostile merchantmen. The colonies 


would thus become outlying for- 
tresses of Britain’s strength, to an 
extent undreamt of in this time 


of peace. An Alabama and a She- 
nandoah, as we know, almost cleared 
the Southern Ocean of the Federal 
merchantmen ; and in like manner 
our colonial privateers, in scores, 
might be as valuable an aid to 
England as armies in the field or 
fleets at sea. Thus far, it would 
appear that England must be very 
materially stronger by the retention 
than by the abandonment of her 
colonies. 

But those who advocate aban- 
donment say—‘If relieved of our 
dependencies, we should be under 
no responsibility to defend them; 
and shaking off this liability, how 
many risks of misunderstanding 
with other powers might we not 
avoid, and, at least, how much 
money might we not save!’ This 
is an argument which has been 
very commonly urged, and it is 
one much believed in by the Sepa- 
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rationists; but it is an argument 
which loses much of its plausi- 
bility when we bring it to the test 
of facts. 

As I have already observed, 
England’s commerce being every- 
where, the protection to her com. 
merce must be equally ubiquitous. 
As her cruisers would be required 
in every sea, and almost for mount- 
ing guard over every port of every 
sea, “they would be equally costly 
whether on the outside or in the 
inside of colonial harbours. Were 
England to shake off her colonies 
then, she would abandon any ad- 
vantage she might derive from the 
free run of their ports, and yet she 
would save little or nothing by the 
operation. In every aspect of the 
case, therefore, it is difficult to see 
what gain, still less what additional 
strength or security, could accrue 
to England by ridding herself of 
the colonies, although possibly 
the colonies would become safer by 
separating their fortunes from those 
of the mother-country. 

For the colonies—and especially 
the Australian colonies—being quite 
outside the orbit of European diplo- 
macy, and never likely of them- 
selves to be involved in European 
quarrels, may, so far as their own 
affairs are concerned, remain at 
peace with all the world. The 
only war risks they can be exposed 
to must come from their connection 
with the mother-country. Of this 
truth they are so intimately per- 
suaded, that a strong party in the 
Australian colonies ” demand that 
they shall be allowed to be neutral 
in the event of England becoming 
involved in a European war. In- 
fluential portions of their press 
have repeatedly insisted on this 
position, and even the Legislature 
of Victoria, through a section of 
its body called ‘The Federal Com- 
mittee,’ some years back, urged the 
same point. Nor can it be said 
that their arguments are with- 
out weight. They say that they 
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have no voice in England’s foreign 
policy; that they have no more 
control over England's differences 
with other powers than they have 
over the movementsof the planetary 
bodies ; that they have no direct 
interest whatever in these differ- 
ences, and therefore should not 
stand accountable for them. Spe- 
cious, however, as are these argu- 
ments, they cannot prevail whilst 
the present relations exist; for could 
the Australians obtain the boon 
they seek, they might as well 
become altogether independent of 
the British crown. The very re- 
quest itself involves a  contra- 
diction in terms, and in effect asks 
that they may be regarded by the 
British Empire, and by foreign 
powers alike, as an independent 
dependency, which is a supposition 
not to be discussed. 

It is not surprising, therefore, 
that those who advocate this form 
of limited liability are, after all, 
in an ineffectual minority in the 
colonies, and that the great majo- 
rity of the colonists consider that, 
whilst the partnership exists, it 
should be complete to all intents 
and purposes, 

Proud of the Imperial connection, 
they occasionally expatiate on the 
glory of remaining a member of 
a great empire, as compared with 
the ingloriousness of becoming an 
inconsiderable, though separate, 
State. They seem to feel that it 
is better to trust to the prudence 
of Imperial policy than to be alto- 
gether independent of it; and they 
never apparently have cared to 
enquire what is the nature of this 
glory for which they contend, or 
what the probable extent of that 
Imperial protection on which they 
have been accustomed to rely. 

In considering this, it behoves 
them to sympathize with the mag- 
nitude of the difficulties which 
England might have before her, 
were she unhappily committed to 
another great war. It is probably 
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because past Ministries have so dis- 
tinctly foreseen and appreciated 
these difficulties, that they have at 
times displayed what, to less re- 
sponsible and possibly less thought- 
ful persons, may have appeared to 
be a spiritless, and even pusillani- 
mous, foreign policy. For whatsoever 
other consequences may come of a 
war, there is one consequence 
which is inevitable—its cost. Great 
Britain, at the present moment, is 
uneasy under the interest payable 
on her seven hundred millions or so 
of debt. Another war would soon 
run this amount up to twice, or 
thrice, the existing amount. And 
although the principal might in the 
future, as in the past, be shifted to 
unborn generations, until they re- 
fuse to be buried under mountains 
of debt not of their own making, 
the present generation could not 
equally shuffle off the payment of 
the immediately accruing interest. 
New taxes for such interest would 
have to be raised at any rate ; taxes 
of which all classes must bear 
their respective shares. But all 
classes—especially the poorer—are 
not heroical under exceptional 
pressure, and large portions of our 
taxpayers are very slow in _per- 
ceiving or caring for anything 
beyond immediate consequences ; 
and so, what with increased taxa- 
tion, diminished trade, consequent 
diminished employment, possible 
bad harvests, a prolonged war 
might prove a truly heavy and pro- 
longed tribulation to the whole 
British people—rulers and ruled. 
What, then, if Britain’s power failed 
even adequately to protect her 
commerce, dispersed as it is over 
the earth ; and what, if she could 
not spare sufficient armaments for 


the protection of her colonies: so . 


much the worse for her, and more 
particularly so much the worse for 
them. Relying perhaps on the 
mother-country, they may not have 
armed themselves; and, like the 
ancient Britons, when left to their 
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own resources by the Romans, the 
colonists might discover, when too 
late, how much better is prepared 
isolation than blind dependence on 
others, who may fail their dependent 
friends at their utimost need. 

Those, however, who rely on 
Imperial assistance are always 
ready to quote Lord Granville’s 
cheering assurance—once given in 
an after-dinner speech—that Eng- 
land would spend her last ship 
and her last shilling in defence of 
her colonies. To which assurance, 
doubtless as sincere as most similar 
utterances are, we need only ob- 
serve that it was an assurance 
given in a time of profound peace, 
and under circumstances imposing 
no particular responsibility on the 
speaker. Besides, Lord Granville 
spoke only for himself, and it was 
matter of notoriety, that at the 
very time he uttered these cheering 
words, more than one of his col- 
leagues held very different views. 
Last ships and last shillings, al- 
though, as ornaments to an after- 
dinner speech, as cheap as the 
diamonds and pearls in the Vicar 
of Wakefield’s family picture, be- 
come very serious, substantial, and 
costly things, when they are really 
wanted—i.e. in time of war. It 
cannot be forgotten that, during the 


whole of the Crimean war, there © 


was no Imperial naval force of any 
account on the Australian station ; 
and Melbourne was once almost 
frightened out of her wits by the 
arrival of the Great Britain, which 
coming up the port at night, and 
firing an exultant broadside to cele- 
brate her release from quarantine, 
the tens of thousands of Melbourne 
citizens rushed about the streets 
convinced that their town was 
about to experience the tender mer- 
cies of a Russian man-of-war. The 
colonists heard nothing of last ships 
or of last shillings in those days; 
and even first ships, wherever they 
might be, were not then to be seen 
in the golden port of Melbourne. 
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If ‘last ships and last shillings,’ 
then, must be accepted as merely 
the rhetorical ornaments of a festive 
speech, the talk about the glory of 
being part of a great empire is 
much of the same unsubstantial 
and unmeaning character. What 
part, under present arrangements, 
do or can colonists play in such an 
empire, be it what it may, glorious 
or otherwise? If, indeed, we may 
judge from the empire’s demeanour 
towards her colonies, they are re- 
garded by her—we deeply regret to 
say it—much as butlers and valets 
are regarded, namely, as respectable 
appendages of some great man’s 
establishment. They swell the 
prestige and state of the household 
to which they are attached; but 
they exercise no power, they com. 
mand scant respect, and they are 
the subjects of a frigid civility, 
scarcely affording a decent varnish 
to contempt. And yet, compared 
with the little petty Republics of 
South America, and even with some 
kingdoms, England’s leading colo- 
nies are really respectable powers. 
A Parliamentary Committee the 
other day elicited the fact—easily 
ascertainable before—that the pub- 
lic revenue of Honduras is about 
100,000l. a year. The annual 
revenue of the colony of Victoria 
alone, the creation of yesterday, 
exceeds four millions. The little 
toy kingdom of Greece is an in- 
significant and stationary power 
compared with Canada, or with 
any one of the principal Aus- 
tralian colonies, of which Bris- 
bane, Sydney, Melbourne, and Ade- 
laide are the respective capitals. 
Yet, on the strength of represent- 
ing a sovereign State, the Minister 
of this little Greece, or of any one of 
these petty and too frequently in- 
solvent Republics, is admitted to 
the diplomatic circle of the Court 
of St. James’s on equal terms with 
the German or French Ambassador; 
has a seat in the diplomatic box 
assigned to him in our Houses of 
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Parliament ; presents his credentials 
in person to the Queen, and is an 
ever-present and prominent figure 
in all state ceremonials or great 
civic entertainments in which the 
Lord Mayor delighteth to tread in 
the steps of the Court. See; on 
the other hand, the mode of dealing 
with the accredited representatives 
of our greatest colonies and others of 
their leading men. Only very recent- 
ly were they grudgingly received at 
Court—asmall distinctionof sodim a 
character that it has almost ceased 
to be a distinction, and has quite 
ceased to be evidence of any par- 
ticular social standing. An Agent- 
General of a colony (only another 
name for an ambassador), if he de- 
sire never so much to hear a par- 
ticular debate in either House of 
Parliament (a debate perhaps bear- 
ing upon some great colonial inte- 
rest), must take advantage of some 
honourable member’s good services 
for the chance of a place; for 
his Agent-General’s position is 
recognised at the Colonial Office 


alone, and only there because busi- 


ness must be done. A colonial 
Bishop, whatsoever his virtues, his 
labours, or his atteinments, is ‘ only 
a colonial.’ In but one instance 
has a colonial prelate ever been 
translated to an English see. Who- 
ever heard of a colonial governor qué 
governor dining with the Queen? 
When, on his return from duty, 
were his merits, however great, 
recognised by responsible home em- 
ployment? From viceroyalty and 
state he drops down into a pension 
barely sufficient to sustain him 
as a gentleman, is shelved, and 
forgotten. Sir George Bowen, the 
present Governor of Victoria, when 
surrounded by past Governors at a 
recent dinner given to him at 
Willis’s Rooms, described himself 
as ‘a living dog among dead lions.’ 
Indeed, indications are not want- 
ing which might almost justify a 
suspicion that England is rather 
ashamed than proud of her colonies. 
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The Melbourne branch of the Royal 
Mint in its first dies had the word ' 
‘ Australia’ on one side and, of 
course, her Majesty’s image on the 
other; a form of coin which at 
once, to whatever hand it came inany 
part of the world, showed the vast 
extent of British rule, and suggested 
(which was about the only advan- 
tage accruing to the colony from 
the possession of a Mint at all) the 
importance and attractiveness of 
Victoria as a dependency of the 
Crown. 

But this distinctive word ‘ Aus- 
tralia’ has been since, under Im- 
perial authority, got rid of, and 
now the Australian sovereign to 
ordinary eyes is not distinguisbable 
from those coined on Tower Hill. 
A few months back Mr. Mackenzie, 
the present Prime Minister of the 
Dominion of Canada, whilst on a 
short visit to England, met, it is 
well known, with but very scant 
courtesy and respect from our 
leading men in office, a circumstance 
which doubtless must be remem- 
bered both by himself and by the 
great colony he represented. Of 
course, as one of the after-dinner 
commonplaces of the day, it has 
come to be considered the correct 
thing to refer to our ‘ noble colonies ’ 
as ‘integral portions of the British 
Empire’; but everybody knows 
that, although they are in it, they 
are not of it, and, whether content 
with their humble position or not, 
they may as well plainly recognise 
it, and not hug the delusion that 
it is something other than it is. 

Puzzling as this Imperial indif- 
ference respecting our colonies may 
be to many persons, the explana- 
tion will not, as I think, be found 
difficult to anyone who looks a little 
carefully into the origin and history 
oftherelationsof the mother-country 
to her dependencies. These depen- 
dencies have come into existence in 
@ very quiet and unsensational man- 
ner; they have become by degrees 
large and profitable customers to 
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our merchants; they have, as they 
acquired wealth and importance, 
afforded governorships to gentle- 
men with sufficient Parliamentary 
influence and social position; but 
there has never been anything 
about their history or affairs to 
make them objects of much interest 
to anyone not immediately con- 
nected with them by family or by 
other personal relations. Conse- 
quently, there is next to no public 
opinion in England respecting our 
colonies, and even the most intelli- 
gent and the best informed of our 
public men know little or nothing 
about them. Even Mr. Forster, an 
ex-Cabinet Minister, naively admit- 
ted a short time back, in Edinburgh, 
that ‘at first he did not find it easy 
to get reliable information as to 
either the actual or the relative 
position of these possessions, the 
geographical books by no means 
agreeing; but he had been most 
kindly helped by Mr. Wyld, who 
had compiled for him the maps 
they had before them, and had 


given him some statistics which he 


thought worth considering.’ From 
Mr. Forster’s expressed difficulty 
in obtaining information as to these 
possessions, it is evident that he 
was unaware that the Royal Colo- 
nial Institute and its various and 
abundant means of information 
were open to him, and that, if these 
were insufficient, there were no less 
than five Agents-General, with offices 
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in London, any one of whom could 
have supplied at a moment’s notice 
all the information Mr. Forster 
required. It is plain enough, then, 
that, except for such special objects 
as those which set Mr. Forster on 
collecting information, our colonies, 
even by the educated classes, are 
merely lazily-regarded as a sort of 
outlying territories pre-appointed 
by Providence to send us gold, and 
wool, and tallow, and hides, and 
preserved meats, and receive from 
us, in return, paupers and our less 
promising sons,'! whose outlook is 
none of the brightest here. A 
colony thus regarded by the bulk 
of the English community is in 
effect a ‘foreign country, but 
without commanding, in _ the 
mother-country, the respect or 
deference which the pettiest of 
foreign sovereignties both com- 
mands and receives. And _ the 
reason is pretty obvions. We 
undervalue what is our own; more 
especially we undervalue it if it 
has been obtained without cost. 
A young heir upon whom an estate 
has descended can never appre- 
ciate the pains by which it was 
acquired. In something after this 
fashion England has her colonies 
in possession, and condescends to 
retain them. Having nothing to 
get, or to hope from “them, beyond 
what she is already assured of, 
she has no special motive for re- 
garding them with any particular 


? Most startling, as well as amusing, evidences of this truth occasionally crop up in 
the English press. In L/oyd's Weekly Newspaper, of the 7th of November, 1875, wilh 
be found the following very curious report of a case disposed of, but not tried, before 
the Middlesex Sessions. The repetition of the name in full is not necessary to the 
present illustration. 

‘Roppinc A FAatuer. 34. who pleaded guilty at the last Sessions 
of stealing from his father’s house plate and jewellery to considerable value, was 
discharged on his father’s and brother's bail, arrangements having been made jor 
his emigration to Australia immediatly. Transportation having been long since 
abolished, how, may we be allowed to ask, have the Bench of the Middlesex Sessions 
acquired a jurisdiction which not even her Majesty, or her Majesty’s Government, can 
now exercise? Here was a felon, on his own recorded plea of guilty, allowed to 
exercise his election to emigrate rather than undergo penal servitude! The case 
must have been a very bad one, too, for the criminal was a mature one of 34 years of 
age, and prosecuted by his own father, who would not have been likely to export his 
son in this fashion, unless it was ‘the best thing that could be done with him,’ although 
likely to be expensive to Australia. 
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consideration. Thus we may ob- 
serve that whenever a debate 
comes up in the House of Com- 
mons on any colonial subject, it is 
a signal for almost clearing the 
benches, and the whole discussion 
is left to a few such men as Pro- 
fessor Fawcett, whose habits and 
studies have led them to estimate 
questions, not by the fugitive inte. 
rest attaching to them, but accord- 
ing to their intrinsic importance. 
But the Fawcetts are few and far 
between; the men indifferent to 
colonial interests are the millions. 
This is unfortunate for those 
hopeful enthusiasts who advocate 
what they call ‘the permanent 
unity of the empire.’ For it is 
almost a law of nature, that the 
pettiest object immediately pressing 
on the sympathies or exciting the 
curiosity of the public, will, with 
the masses (including the govern- 
ing classes) always receive an 
amount of attention, and excite 
an interest which can never under 
ordinary circumstances be evoked 
by far larger objects, remote from 
our daily observation. 

The advocates for what the 
call ‘the Permanent Unity of the 
Empire,’ however, do not appear to 
see, and will not admit, that there 
isany force in the above suggested 
impediments to the realisation of 
their views. They contend that 
means can yet be devised, not only 
for making the colonies interesting, 
but also for incorporating them 
with the empire; that some as yet 
unheard of political machine, in 
the nature of a great Federal Par- 
liament, may be constituted to give 
the coloniés a share of legislative 
action in the empire, so as to 
bring them to the front, and keep 
them within the pale, as satis- 
factorily as if they were continuous 
portions of British territory. Such 
plans have been often discussed, 
but what definite suggestions for 
realising them have ever been 
made? What is the problem before 
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us? To make different members 
of an empire—separated from each 
other by thousands of miles of 
ocean, and having every variety 
of interest and objects, and liabi- 
lities and prospects—as effectually 
represented in one central Legis- 
lature ag are Great Britain and 
Ireland. The task may not be an 
impossible one, but we yet wait the 
advent of the constructive genius 
who will show us the practical 
means of performing it. 

One favourite plan of the Fede- 
ralists is the representation of the 
colonies in the House of Commons, 
a suggestion which does not seem 
to promise very satisfactory fruits. 
Could representatives—we might 
ask—from our colonies be sent to 
the House without making it a 
more unwieldy body than if is at 
present? Whatever the number 
of colonial members—in any case, 
they could not be very numerous— 
they could hardly have very effectual 
influence in or over the general 
machine. Whether influential or 
not, would not the fact of their 
being there effectually bind the 
colonies to everything decided in 
the Chamber where they had a 
voice? Would they legislate for 
the whole empire, or merely on 
subjects confined to local interests? 
If for the whole empire, could any 
other member of the House be 
refused equal privileges? Surely 
not; and, then, how draw the line 
between questions over which a@ 
colonial Legislature has and will 
always claim exclusive control, and 
questions of a larger character ? 
Again, how, or where, independent 
of such difficulties as the above, 
could we hope to get these colonial 
members of a confederated Par- 
liament at all? From the colonies, 
or from the mother-country? If 
from the colonies, they must be 
either paid or unpaid. If paid, 
they would suffer disparagement 
among the unpaid members of the 
same Ckamber; if unpaid, where 
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are the men to be got, fit or unfit ? 
Most colonists have local business 
of some kind to attend to; how 
attend to this, and also attend a 
Parliament twelve thousand miles 
from their own business, and from 
their own constituents? If the 
members be home Englishmen, how 
could either the Post Office or the 
telegraph keep them informed as 
to the interests or wishes of such 
distant constituencies ? These, and 
many other, difficulties at once 
spring up, and upon the mere 
statement of them, show the futility 
of any suggestion for what is 
called ‘a confederated Parliament.’ 
In short, such a Parliament, to 
work at all, calls for conditions 
which do not, and cannot, exist in 
such a case. Either the territory 
to be dealt with by a confederate 
Parliament must, however exten- 
sive, be continuous; or the sepa- 
rated portions must be territorially 
sufficiently close to each other—as 
in the instances of Great Britain 
and Ireland, or of the United 
States—to admit of Legislature 
and Executive being able promptly 
and adequately to represent and deal 
with all the interests concerned. 
Such portions of a territory as will 
not admit of this condition must 
sooner or later make other and 
separate legislative provisions for 
themselves, To attempt to bring 
the affairs of the Antipodes under 
a Parliament at St. Stephen’s is an 
attempt to melt distance into 
proximity, to reconcile the irre- 
concilable, ‘to solder close impos- 
sibilities and make them kiss.’ 
Another plan which has been 
advanced is the providirg of au 
advising council of some kind, whose 
function should be to keep colonial 
interests steadily under Imperial 
attention. Will this bear criticism 
better than the other? Of whom, 
or what, is such a council to consist ? 


What are they to do? What power 
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or authority are they to exercise ? 
To whom responsible ? What re- 
lations are they to have to the 
mother-country ? What to the 
colonies ? The suggestion of such a 
council would scarcely seem to be 
worthy of serious criticism, but that 
it is said to have received favourable 
consideration from so respectable 
an authority as Mr. Fronde. But 
it may be questioned whether Mr. 
Froude has ever applied his mind to 
this task with the critical closeness 
of a draftsman, who has to provide 
the legislative machinery for carry- 
ing it from theory into action.” 

What then remains? Is there no 
alternative between some one of the 
above plans or the continuance of 
the existing relations? As yet no 
other alternative has been suggested 
save absolute separation from the 
mother-country, which separation, 
conformably with the experience of 
all ages, seems to be inevitable when 
the younger country, like a plum 
being sutfliciently ripe, of itself 
shall fall from the parent tree. 

And possibly we are much nearer 
such a consummation than most of us 
have any ideaof. It depends upon 
the mother-country whether it shall 
not come at once—in the course of 
the next great European war ; for 
such a war there will probably be, if 
there be any meaning in the daily 
discussions which appear in the 
press of all nations, about Martini 
Henrys, powerful ordnance, cir- 
cular ironclads, coast defences, 
Eastern questions, &c. Hateful, 
therefore, to many worthy people 
as is this idea of separation, let 
us look at it a little more closely, 
and at the chances of its coming to 
pass. 

For this purpose the reader may 
consult with advantage two recent 
deliverances, one from Mr. Forster, 
M.P., and another from the Times ; 
given to the public within a week 
of each other. The production of 


® We understand, on good authority, that our contributor is mistaken in attributing 


this view to Mr. Froude. 
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Mr. Forster—generous, sanguine, 
a little savouring of ‘acry,’ and 
much shrinking from the practical— 
will nevertheless please colonists all 
over the world ; the Times’ article— 
direct, outspoken, and cynical, but 
as practical in its way as Mr. Forster 
is the reverse—will have different 
effects on different classes of colo- 
nists. It will disgust some and 
possibly delight others. The sen- 
sitive under the sprete injuria 
forme, a weakness in all communi- 
ties (and especially in youthful 
ones), will feel disposed to resent 
the contemptuous tone of the article, 
whilst the less sensitive and more 
practical will applaud the blunt 
and unmistakable frankness which 
honestly knocks on the head the 
‘last ship and last shilling’ delusion. 
Let us then look at these two de- 
liverances a little more closely, for 
they represent diametrically op- 
posite opinions and policies touching 
the colonial question. 

Mr. Forster believes in a future 
grand federation of the parent coun- 
try and her colonies; he rises into 
eloquence as he contemplates ‘ the 
glorious possibilities of their future ;’ 
he deprecates and corrects the ex- 
aggerations respecting their cost, 
which ke shows to be trifling, even 
with those which cost anything ; he 
thinks, and justly, that if the con- 
nection continue, the colonies ought 
to bear jointly with the parent 
country the burden of their defen- 
ces, if they be defended at all; and 
he says, ‘I believe that our union 
with our colonies will not be severed, 
because I believe that we and they 
will more and more prize this union, 
and become convinced that it can 
be preserved only by looking for- 
ward to association wpon equal terms ; 
in other words, I believe that our 
colonial empire will last, because, 
no longer striving to rule our colo- 
nies as dependencies, when they 
become strong enough to be inde- 
pendent, we shall welcome them as 
partners in a common and mighty 
empire. But if this be all I have to 
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say, why, I may be asked, come 
here at all ? Who talks now of cast- 
ing off the colonies? What more 
popular cry at present than the pre- 
servation of our colonial empire ?’ 
After much morein the same strain, 
Mr. Forster discusses the possibili- 
ties of a federation; and at the 
end of his observations, on this point 
he says, ‘ And now, if any of you 
has followed me thus far in the 
line of thought I have taken, he 
will, I think, be ready with the 
question—“ If you think this future 
association possible, if you see no 
insuperable physical or moral bar to 
prevent it, in what way do you expect 
it to be formed; what kind of fede- 
ration do you propose ?”’ My reply 
is, “I am ready with no proposition. 
I believe any precise proposition 
would be premature.” ’ 

Now this abrupt dropping down, 
from so eloquent a flight, into so 
impotent a conclusion, is certainly 
somewhat disconcerting, and begets 
a suspicion that, after all, the diffi- 
culties he feels about the federation 
scheme may not be very unlike 
those I have just indicated, and 
therefore such as he would rather 
notdeal with, regularly, until ‘called 
in’ to do so. And, further, when 
he demands, ‘Who talks now of 
casting off our colonies ?’ we may 
answer that many respectable 
authorities talk of it; that, besides 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, Sir George 
Campbell talks of it, and the Times 
talks of it, in the very article just 
referred to. ‘The idea of a Con- 
federation,’ says the Times, ‘finds 
favour with some, perhaps, becanse 
it reduces to the lowest the British 
supremacy. We have rather inclined 
to the only idea actually justified by 
facts,—an independence so complete 
as to render union a voluntary act of 
the purest loyalty. But whether 
the colonies be dependent or inde- 
pendent, there comes the contin- 
gency of war, and it is with regard 
to this that we have often reminded 
the colonies they will have to look 
after themselves. They certainly 
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can, they must, and they will. We 
may do our best, but the issue may 
depend on the strength of the 
colonial defences. It is our duty to 
dispel any remaining delusion that 
England can cover all the earth 
with her wings. She is sorely 
taxed with what she has to do as 
it is, without being expected to guard 
the many thousand miles of coasts 
which Mr. Forster says have fallen 
to the lot of our race. Mr. Forster 
calls this mean and cowardly. He 
might as well call it cowardly ina 
father if he told his full-grown son 
to take care of himself, or of his own 
honour, inasmuch as nobody could 
do it for him. There is nothing so 
discreditable as a lusty, boisterous, 
and self-willed dependence. We 
cannot cover the whole earth with 
our wings, and it is fit that the 
truth should be told.’ 

Now, although it is true that the 
colonies are not here specially re- 
quested ‘ to walk out,’ no other in- 
terpretation can reasonably be 
placed on the above passage. Like 
Voltaire, in his chateau at Ferney, 
playfully telling a visitor who stayed 
too long that he laboured under a 
delusion the opposite of Don 
Quixote’s, in mistaking castles for 
inns, instead of inns for castles, 
the Times, as obliquely, but as un- 
mistakably, shows the colonists 
the door. 


Numbers 
1811 Total 1871-5 Total 
12,000,000 87 
29,000,000 20°8 
1816 
21,000,000 14°8 
28,000,000 20°0 
48,000,000 35°7 


Great Britain 
France . : 


Germany 
Austria . ‘ . i 
Russia in E urope . ° : 


and having set forth these numbers, 
he then proceeds : 


Great Britain thus contained atthe end of 
the Great War about 9 per cent. of the popu- 
lation of the Great Powers which entered into 
the contest, and at present it contains about 
13 per cent., u very material difference indeed. 
Though still the smallest in numbers also, 
the disparity between it and any other 
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Doubtless, as the Times says, 
‘England is sorely taxed with what 
she has to do as it is;’ but whether 
England for defence purposes would 
be less sorely taxed without than 
with her colonies is a question of a 
very different kind, and certainly not 
to be answered until we endeavour 
to ascertain what are the resources 
proper to England herself, and dili- 
gently enquire how they are, or 
are likely to be, affected by the 
colonial connection, or by a colonial 
divorce. 

For this purpose, a recent _— 
in the Economist,? in a very 
genious and interesting iin 
addresses himself to this question, 
and he draws a comparison between 
the resources of Great Britain and 
those of other European States. 


Contending that, relatively to the 
nations of theContinent, we are very 
much stronger now than we were 
at any time during the last great 
French war, he says, ‘ The changes 
in the relative numbers of the popu- 


lation of the chief European States 
since those days have been of 
singular magnitude, and that it 
would not be possible to understand 
the politics of modern Europe with- 
out a clear conception of them.’ 
He proceeds to show the respective 
populations of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Austria, and 
Russia in Europe, as follows: 


Per cent. Numbers Per cent. 
27,500,000 128 
36,000,000 16°8 


41,000,000 19'0 
36,000,000 168 
71,000,000 34°6 


single State is much less. It was then less 
than half any of its neighbours, if we 
except perhaps Germany, which ought not, 
strictly speaking, to be reckoned a Great 
Power at all, at that time, in consequence 
of its disunion. Now, the population of 
Great Britain is about three-fourths that 
of each of its three neighbours, France, 
Germany, and Austria, and more than a 
third of Russia in E wees. whereas in 1811 
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jt was less than a fourth of that immense 
State. 


The writer, however, conscious 
that population alone does not con- 
stitute the power of a State, says, 
in another passage of his essay : 


If the growth of resources has been at 
all in proportion—and it has been quickest 
we should say in England—the change in 
the relative foree of the two countries 
(France and England) is immense, and may 
give us some notion of what the relative 
power of England must now be towards 
any State, of the numbers which France 
possessed during the Great War. 


There are other passages of the 
paper bearing on the same points, 
but the above are sufficient to show 
the drift and bearing of the writer’s 
argument. Now, it is assuredly 
pertinent to the argument to en- 
quire whether it does not omit 
several important considerations 
which demand our attention in dis- 
cussing the main question. What 
is the composition of the millions 
on whom he counts. Ireland, once 
so fruitful a recruiting ground, has 
of late years found it wiser to 
emigrate, 

Turning to England and Scot- 
land, we have but thousands of the 
non-fighting wealthy; the millions 
are the unpropertied, who would 
not greatly care, perhaps, to fight 
for the defence of wealth for a 
shilling a day, and loss of liberty, 
with an excellent chance of being 
shot. Again, the position of Eng- 
land, with a National Debt of be- 
tween seven and eight hundred 
millions hanging round her neck, is 
a very different one from that com- 
paratively unindebted position she 
held at the time of the outbreak of 
the last great war. As already ob- 
served, another great war would 
inevitably vastly add to the bur- 
dens of a people who consider they 
are abont taxed to the limit of their 
strength already. Great additional 
taxation would of necessity operate 
to drive many thousands of the 
population on which the Economist 
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writer counts to other shores; and 
it must not be forgotten that, as 
distinguishing our position from that 
we held in the year 1811, there are 
now many inviting countries, easily 
and, without cost, accessible to all 
classes of men; countries which, as 
places for British settlement, had 
no existence in the earlier period. 
Together with this great fact, people 
have changed the habits of their lives 
with the increased means of loco- 
motion afforded by steam and rail. 
Neither must it be left out of ac- 
count that the working classes, to 
whom alone we must look for our 
soldiers and sailors—the classes 
who make the wealth on which the 
Economist writer relies—have come 
to discover that their thews and 
sinews are worth something more 
to their owners than the price we 
offer (or can offer) for them as food 
for powder ; and that only men who 
are not eligible for any more profit- 
able pursuit will ‘go for soldiers.’ 
‘ven in these piping times of 
peace we find (a not unnatural re- 
sult, having regard to Archdeacon 
Wright’s recent and very impor- 
tant, as well as startling disclosures) 
that the class from which our sol- 
diers are drawn show about as 
strong an appetite for desertion as 
for enlistment; and how can we 
expect a keener affection for so 
poorly requited a service in time of 
war than in time of peace? Very 
recently the Agent-General of New 
Zealand’s emigration officers were 
required to quit Germany, because 
the natives of that country, anxious 
to escape military conscription, 
were getting off to our own colonies 
faster than was agreeable to the 
German authorities. Is it reason- 
able to expect a different spirit 
among our own population? To 
the lazy and the morally worthless, 
then, you must look for your sol- 
diers ; but to talk about patriotism, 
and defence of their country, to 
honest and industrious men, whose 
only properties are their strong 
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bodies (which it is not only their 
right, but their duty to their 
families, to carry, as the merchant 
does his goods, to the best market), 
is to talk a sort of recruiting ser- 
geant’s stuff, which all who reflect 
at all must feel to be an insult to 
their understandings. Here are 
the Agents-General of Queensland, 
South Australia, New Zealand, and 
Canada, one and all bidding against 
each other for able-bodied men and 
their families, and offering them free 
passages to these different colonies, 
Is it reasonable to suppose that a 
sane man, fit for any other human 
pursuit, would surrender his liberty 
and serve as a target for a few 
pence a day, when he may, as 
a free man, receive as many shil- 
lings a day, with a promising 
future before him in Australia or 
New Zealand? ‘The question is 
answered every day in the increas- 
ing difficulties of enlistment, and 
the still more rapidly increasing 
emigration from these shores. 
Having thus shortly, with the 
assistance of the Economist, taken 
stock of the present social and 
political situation of the mother- 
country (which scarcely seems to 
be in a condition to afford to 
despise the aid her colonies could 
bring), let us endeavour to prefigure 
her position, whether in peace or 
war, when relieved of her colonies. 
Even in peace, very considerable 
disturbance of our commerce would, 
of course, be inevitable. All hope 
of a common commercial policy 
between the mother-country and 
her colonies would be gone. That 
commerce which, as we are so 
often told—and with truth—has 
hitherto, under the influence of 
habit and a common nationality, 
‘followed the flag,’ would hence. 
forth have no particular flag to 
follow. It would gradually, under 
new and intruding influences, in a 
community so largely recruited 
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from so many various countries, be- 
come broken up and distributed, 
as was the commerce of the North 
American Colonies after the Ameri- 
can Declaration of Independence. 
The possible extent of this opera- 
tion we may gather from a passage 
of the recent ‘speech of Mr. Forster, 
already alluded to. The people of 
the United States are (as he re- 
minds his hearers) our cus- 
tomers to the extent of 178. 6d.a 
head only ; the people of Australia 
consume our goods to the amount 
of rol. a head. The connection 
once destroyed, the main motive 
for observing friendly business rela- 
tions would cease to operate, and 
differential duties would be available 
to the colonists, and might be re- 
sorted to at pleasure. The discon- 
tinuance‘ of colonial appeals to the 
Privy Council, as a necessary con- 
sequence of the severance of the 
political connection, would, of 
course, complete the work of mak- 
ing these colonies to all intents and 
purposes foreign powers relatively 
to Great Britain. Would this be a 
result which, when achieved, the 
parent State ‘could be expected to 
regard with equanimity ? In this 
country are growing up, from year 
to year, thousands of younger sons 
who, for different reasons, cannot 
go into, or are not fit for, profes- 
sions, and are unable to find in this 
country other positions satisfactory 
to themselves or their friends ; but 
who might go forth, as so many be- 
fore them have already done, and 
achieve an honourable independence 
in any of these colonies ; and many 
fair young English girls of gentle 
nurture, now hopelessly on the 
shelf of single-blessedness, might 
(as in the Canterbury Settlement 
at the present moment), as happy 
wives, cheer such settlers’ homes. 
Tho dream in which some of us 
have indulged, to the effect that 
much of our future colonisation 
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might take the shape of that of the 
ancient Greeks—where, as Arch- 
bishop Whately says, a colony was 
a ‘layer’ of the old country, a 
portion of the parent tree, with 
stem, twigs, and leaves embedded 
in fresh soil—would be at an end. 
The ‘fresh soil’ would for ever 
cease to be distinctively English, 
and for ever would England, as a 
matter of deliberate policy, have 
abandoned these (as Bacon calls 
them) ‘ancient, primitive, and 
heroical works.’ 

But if these are unpleasant 
changes to contemplate in time of 
peace, they afford a still less agree- 
able prospect in the event of a war. 
It would be a new and startling 
sensation to the readers of the 
Times to be informed, as some 
morning they would be informed, 
that her Majesty’s ships had no 
more right in the harbours of Mon- 
treal, Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide, 
Dunedin, or Brisbane, than the 
vessels of Russia, France, America, 
Would such a piece 


or Germany. 
of news be likely to influence the 
conduct and issues of the struggle ? 
We must suppose that an enemy 
would go to work in the fashion 
most likely to expedite and insure a 


final success. Whether the shores 
of England would be attempted or 
not—perhaps in the days of circu- 
lar ironclads they would be—it is 
tolerably certain that all the da- 
mage possible would be everywhere 
inflicted on English commerce. 
Nota gold ora wool ship would 
leave Australia or New Zealand 
which would not be an object of 
earnest attention to hostile ships of 
war. The carrying trade of Eng- 
land might be thus destroyed at a 
blow. As much injury could be 
inflicted on this country by attack- 
ing her merchantmen as by attack- 
ing her shores. Australian gold 
and Australian wool would probably 
be sent to San Francisco, to Ant- 
werp, or anywhere else, rather 
than to London; mercantile inge- 
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nuity would be exerted to the 
utmost to avoid the risks attendant 
on identification with any bel- 
ligerent, and it would tax far higher 
genius than that presiding at our 
Admiralty to bring our Navy— 
whether a phantom, or a_ solid 
reality (for Mr. Ward Hunt has 
described it both ways)—with credit 
through such a strife. As to land 
forces capable of keeping Russia 
out of India, it would, of course, be 
ludicrous to discuss them in the 
face of the vast armaments of Con- 
tinental powers. Even in the past, 
England has frequently found it 
necessary to raise large portions of 
her land forces with English money on 
foreign soil; an expensive operation, 
which would not perhaps be possible 
at all, unless in the future, as in the 
past, we had cordial and powerful 
allies on the Continent. Yet this 
is the condition of things in which 
many English public men, under 
the leadership of their principal 
journal, think it wise to cast off 
our Colonies, and especially the 
wealthier colonies, which cost Eng- 
land nothing. 

Something here—non obstante Mr. 
Goldwin Smith—might perhaps be 
said abont ‘ the prestige,’ as the 
phrase goes, which England would 
lose with the loss of her colonies. 
‘What is prestige,” Mr. Goldwin 
Smith has demanded, ‘ but delu- 
sior ?? But ‘Qui heret in litera’ 
—as lawyers say—‘heret in 
cortice. If we are to call it delu- 
sion, the same sort of delusion 
underlies many of the powers and 
principalities of the world; which 
world, as we are frequently told, is 
governed by ideas. Doubtless, if 
sons would not fight for a parent, 
or colonies for the mother-country, 
the parent in either case is not, for 
mere defensive purposes, much the 
stronger in war, with such children. 
But if these children are ready for 
such defence, with purse and person, 
they assuredly bring to the parent 
something much more substantial 
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than Mr. Goldwin Smith’s notion 
of prestige. It is probably he- 
cause French and German writers 
habitually count on the active aid 
which could be afforded by colo- 
nists to the parent country in 
time of war, that they “have 
said of England that, deprived of 
her colonies, she would be re- 
duced to a second or a third rate 
power. And whether she were so 
reduced or not, it would be no small 
evil in itself if surrounding nations 
should come tothink so. To seem 
weak, if it tends to provoke aggres- 
sion, is to be weak to the extent of 
all the additional dangers it may in- 
volve. Astalwart old farmer, with 
half-a-dozen stout sons about him, 
in a disturbed Irish neighbourhood, 
might be the securer from the 
prestige he would have from sucha 
formidable-looking family ; although 
it is just conceivable that, in a 
faction fight, these sons would leave 
the old gentleman to look after him- 
self ; yet until this happened, his 


reputation for strength might be as 
serviceable for the preservation of 


peace as if these sons were as 
valiant and faithful as the case 
might require. Prestige, in short, 
is not the proper word here, if we 
are to be restricted to its merely 
ety mological meaning, as Mr. Gold- 
win Smith proposes. Presumptive 
evidence of power is the idea we 
associate with the possession of 
our colonies. Such power may be, 
of course, very real and substantial, 
or merely as illusory as Mr. Gold- 
win Smith suggests, just as the 
colonies may or may not cordi- 
ally co. -operate with the mother- 
country, in a common policy. At 
the time of the Crimean war, a 
wealthy Australian colonist sub- 
scribed a sum of 10,000l. towards 
the prosecution of the contest, and 
promised a further thousand a year 
as long as it might last. Had he 
not approved of the object of the 
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war, it may be that he would have 
subscribed nothing. Ifthis be chal- 
lenged as a very uncertain. sort of 
support, it is at least as certain as 
the support of the people of the 
mother-country, which must equal- 
Jy and ultimately rest on public 
opinion. 

Shortly to recapitulate then, it is 
submitted that the following posi- 
tions rest on fact and reason ; that 
Great Britain wouldalmostcert tainly 
lose, and certainly would not gain, 
either power, or influence, or pros- 
perity, by disengaging herself from 
her colonies ; that, in ridding herself 
of them, she could not save any- 
thing, even in money; that the 
colonies on their part would be 
unwise to depend too implicitly on 
the protection of Great Britain ; that 
the disposition of the colonists to 
remain within the empire is disin- 
terested to the point of being gra- 
tuitously sentimental, seeing that 
their safety as well as their dignity 
would apparently be best consulted 
by their cutting the connection ; 
that Great Britain undervalues the 
colonies, and, by her contemptuous 
treatment of them, hastens the 
separation that will one day come; 
that a confederated empire is 
illusory; that the present connection, 
although depending merely on sen- 
timent, may nevertheless continue 
for a very long period, or may be 
abruptly brought to an end, as the 
conduct of the parties, or as events, 
may determine. A very dictatorial 
and imprudent Minister might pre- 
cipitate separation ; a succession 
of Ministers possessing statesman- 
like qualities might retard it for 
generations. But let separation 
come when it may, it seems as 
certain as any deduction from hu- 
man nature and experience can be, 
that England will only become 
distinctly conscious of the value of 
the colonies when they cease to be 
hers. 


- -— Hoc 












GOODLY library might be al- 
‘k= ready formed of the literature 
dealing with ‘folk lore’ and kindred 
researches, and their value from a 
scientific as well as from a popular 
point of view can hardly be too 
highly rated; for the springs of 
national legend and poesy issue from 
the deepest currents of national life 
—the very heart of a people is laid 
bare in its songs andsays. Obscure 
in their origin, and for the most part 
having at first had no such auxiliary 
as written record to aid their pre- 
servation, the single fact of the exist- 
ence of folk songs may in general 
suffice to proclaim them the true 
articulate voice of some sentiment 
or feeling, common to the large bulk 
of the people whence they emanate. 
It is plain that the fittest only can 
survive—only such as are truly 
germane to those who say or sing 
them. A herdsman or tiller of the 
soil strings together a few verses 
embodying some simple thought 
which came into his head whilst he 
looked at the green fields or the 
blue skies, or it may be as he 
acted in a humble way as village 
poet-laureate. One or two friends 
get them by heart, and possibly 
sing them at the fair in the next 
hamlet: if they hit, others catch 
them up, and sq the song travels for 
miles and miles, and may live out 
generations. If not, the effusion 
of our poetical cowherd dies away 
quite silently—not much to his dis- 
tress, for had its fate been more 
propitious its author would pro- 
bably have been very little the 
wiser, and would certainly have 
never dreamt of his production 
after one or two centuries receiving 
the praise of an English reviewer. 
One celebrated poet, and we think 
but one, has in our own times 
begun his career in like manner 
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with the unknown folk-singer. 
The songs of Sandor Petéfi were 
popular over the breadth of the 
Hungarian Puszta before ever they 
appeared in print; and those who 
know him, know how faithfully he 
breathes forth the soul of the 
Magyar race. In a certain sense it 
is true that every real poet is the 
spokesman of his people. No two 
works, for instance, are so charac- 
teristic of their respective countries 
as the Divina Commedia and Faust. 
Still, the hands of genius idealise 
what they touch; the great poet 
personifies rather than reflects his 
people, and if he serves them as 
representative, it is in an august, 
imperial fashion within the Senate 
House of Fame, outside whose 
doors the multitude hustles and 
seethes. When we want to see 
this multitude as in a mirror, to 
judge its common instincts and 
impulses that go very far to cast 
the nation in the type which makes 
it what it is, itis a safer and surer 
plan to search out its own spon- 
taneous and ‘untutored songs than 
to consult the master works at- 
tached to immortal names. 

How far the individuality of a 
race is decided or modified by the 
natural phenomena in which it is 
placed is a nice point for discussion, 
and one not to be disposed of by 
off-hand generalities. In what 
consists the sympathetic link, some- 
times weak and scarcely per- 
ceptible, at others visibly strong, 
between man and nature? Why 
does the emigrated mountaineer, 
settled in comfort, ease, and pros- 
perity in some great metropolis, 
wake up one day with the know- 
ledge that he must begone to the 
wooden chalet with the threat of 
the avalanche above and the 
menace of the flood below—or he 
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must die? Is it force of early 
association, habit, or fancy? Why 
is the wearied town-tied brain- 
worker sensible of a nostalgia 
hardly less poignant when he calls 
to mind how the fires of day 
kindled across some scene of snow 
or sea with which his eyes were 
once familiar? Is it nothing more 
than the return of a long ago ex- 
perienced admiration? We  be- 
lieve that neither physicist nor 
psychologist—and both have a right 
to be heard in the matter—would 
answer that the cause of these 
sensations was to be thus shortly 
defined. Again, ask the artist what 
the Athenian owed to the purity 
and proportion of the lines of 
Grecian landscape, what the Italian 
stole from the glow and glory of 
meridional light and colour—what 
the Teuton learnt from the ascend- 
ing spires of Alpine ice? Was 
it that they saw and copied? Or 


rather,that Nature’sspirit, vibrating 
through the pulses of their being, 


moulded into form the half-divine 
visions of master-sculptor, painter, 
architect ? 

It does not, however, require to 
go deeper than the surface of things 
in order to understand that a 
peoples’ songs must be largely 
influenced by the accidents of 
natural phenomena, and especially 
where climate and physical con- 
formation are such as must per- 
force stir and _ stimulate the 
imaginative faculties of the masses. 
We have an instance to the point 
in the ballads of the ‘ mountainous 
island’ bounded by seas and plains, 
which the natives call Hayasdan 
and we Armenia. The wondering 
emotion aroused by a first de- 
scent from the Alps into Italy 
is well known; to not a few of 
the mightiest of northern poets 
this journey has acted like a charm, 
a revelation, an awakening to fuller 
consciousness. In Armenia, the 
incantation of a like natural anti- 
thesis is worked by the advent of 
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its every returning spring: a slug. 
gard of a season that sleeps on 
soundly till near midsummer, but 
comes forth at last fully clothed 
in the gorgeous raiment of a king, 
In days gone by the Armenian 
spring was dedicated to the goddess 
Anahid, and as it broke over the 
land the whole people joined in 
joyful celebration of the feast of 
Varthavar or ‘ Rose-blossoms,’ 
which since Christian times has 
been transformed into the three 
days’ festival of the Transfiguration. 
Beautiful is the face of the country 
when the tardy sun begins to 
make up for lost time, as though 
his very life depended on it; shoot- 
ing down his beams with fiery force 
through the rarefied ether, melting 
away the snows, and ripening all 
at once the grain and grapes, the 
wild fig, apricot and olive, mul- 
berry and pomegranate. What 
wonder that the Armenian loves 
the revivifying lamp of day, that 
he turns the dying man towards it, 
and will not willingly commit bis 
dead to the earth if some bright 
rays do not fali into the open 
grave! At the sun’s reveille there 
is a general resurrection of all the 
buried winter population—women 
and children, cows and sheep, pink- 
eyed lemmings, black-eyed cara- 
guz, and little kangaroo-shaped 
jerboas. Out, too, from their winter 
lairs come wolf and bear, hyena 
and tiger, leopard and wild boar. 
The stork returns to his nest on the 
broad chimney-pot, and this is 
what the peasant tells him of all 
that has happened in his absence: 


Welcome, Stork! 
Thou Stork, welcome ; 
Thou hast brought us the sign of spring, 
Thou hast made our heart gay. 
Descend, O Stork ! 
Descend, O Stork, upon our roof, 
Make thy nest upon our ash-tree, 
I will teil thee my thousand sorrows, 
The sorrows of my heart, the thousand 
sorrows. 
Stork, when thou didst go away, 
When thou didst go away from our tree, 
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Withering winds did blow, 
They dried up our smiling flowers, 
The brilliant sky was obscured, 
That brilliant sky was cloudy: 
From above they were breaking the snow 
in pieces : 
Winter approached, the destroyer of 
flowers. 
Beginning from the rock of Varac, 
Beginning from that rock of Varac, 
The snow descended and covered all; 
In our green meadow it was cold. 
Stork, our little garden, 
Our little garden was surrounded with 
snow ; 
Our green rose trees 
Withered with the snow and the cold. 


But now the rose trees in the 
garden are green again, and out 
abroad wild flowers enamel the 
earth. Down pour the torrents of 
melted snow off Mount Ararat, 
down crash the avalanches of ice 
and stones let loose by the sun’s 
might ; wherever an inch of soil or 
rock is uncovered it becomes a 
carpet of blossom. High up, even 
to 13,000 feet above the sea-level, 
the deep violet aster, the saxi- 
frage, and crocus, and ranunculus, 
and all our old alpine acquaintances, 
form a dainty morsel for the teeth, 
ora carpet for the foot, of swift 
capricorn or not less agile wild 
sheep. <A little lower, amidst 
patches of yet frozen snow, hya- 
ciuths scent the air, yellow squills 
and blue anemones peep out, 
clumps of golden iris cluster be- 
tween the rocks. There, too, is 
the ‘Fountain’s Blood,’ or ‘ Blood 
of the Seven Brothers,’ as the 
Turk would say, with its crimson 
leafless stalk and lily-like bloom, 
the reddest of all red flowers. 
Upon the trees comes the sweet 
white kasbé, a kind of manna 
much relished by the inhabitants. 
Amongst the grass grow the Stars 
of Bethlehem, to remind us, as 
tradition has it, that hard by on 
Ararat—beyond question the great 
centre of Chaldean Star-worship— 
the wise men were appointed to 
watch for the appearance of a sign 
in the heavens, and that thence 
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they started in quest of the place 
‘where the young child lay.’ 
Tulips also abound; if we ma 

credit the legend, they had their 
origin in the Armenian town of 
Erzeroom, springing from the life- 
biood of Ferdad when he threw 
himself from the rocks in despair 
at a false alarm of the death of his 
beloved Shireen. 

Erzeroom is by common con- 
sent in these parts the very site 
of the Garden of Eden. For many 
centuries, affirms the Moslem, the 
flowers of Paradise might yet be 
seen blossoming round the source 
of the Euphrates not far from 
the town. But, alas! when the 
great Persian King Khosref Pur- 
veez, the rival of the above-men- 
tioned Ferdad, was encamped in 
that neighbourhood, he was rash 
enough to spurn a message from 
the young Prophet Mohammed, 
offering him protection if he would 
embrace the faith of Islim. What 
booted the protection of an insig- 
nificant sectary to him? thought 
the Shah-in-Shah, and tossed the 
letter into the Euphrates. But 
Nature, horrified at the sacrilegious 
deed, dried up her flowers and 
fruits, and even parched the sources 
of the river itself; the last relic of 
Eden became a waste. There is a 
plaintive Armenian elegy com- 
posed in the person of Adam sitting 
at the gate of Paradise, and be- 
holding Cherubim and Seraphim 
entering the Garden of which he 
once was king, ‘yea, like unto a 
powerful king!’ The poet puts 
into Adam’s mouth a new line of 
defence ; he did not eat of the fruit, 
he says, until after he had wit- 
nessed its fatal effects upon Eve, 
when, seeing her despoiled of all 
her glory, he was touched with 
pity, and tasted the immortal fruit 
in the hope that the Creator con. 
templating them both in the same 
wretched plight might with paternal 
love take compassion on _ both. 
But vain was the hope; ‘the Lord 
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cursed the serpent and Eve, and I 
was enslaved between them.’ ‘O 
Seraphim!’ cries the exiled father 
of mankind : 


When ye enter Eden, shut not the gate of 
Paradise; place me standing at the 
gate; I will look in a moment, and 
then bring me back. 

Ah! I remember ye, O flowers and sweet- 
smelling fountains. Ah! I remember 
ye O birds, sweet-singing—and ye, O 
beasts : 

Ye who enjoy Paradise, come and weep 
over your king; ye who are in Para- 
dise planted by God, elected from the 
earth of every kind and sort. 


High above the hardiest saxi- 
frage tower the three thousand feet 
of everlasting snows that crown 
Mount Ararat. The Armenians 
call it Massis or ‘Mother of the 
World,’ and old geographers held 
that it was the centre of the earth, 
an hypothesis supported by various 
ingenious calculations. The Per- 
sians have their own set of legends 
about it; they say that Ararat was 
the cradle of the human race, and 
that at one time it afforded pasture 
up to the apex of its dome; but 
upon man’s expulsion from Eden, 
Ahriman the serpent doomed the 
whole country to a ten months’ 
winter. As to the semi-scriptural 
traditions gathered round the moun- 
tain, there is no end to them. 
* And the ark rested in the seventh 
month, on the seventeenth day of 
the month, upon the mountains of 
Ararat,’ so says the Bible, and it is 
an article of faith with the Ar- 
menian peasant that it is still 
somewhere up at the top, only 
not visible. He is extremely 
loth to believe that anybody has 
actually attained the summit. 
Parrot’s famous ascent was long 
regarded as the merest fable. At 
the foot of Ararat was a village 
named Argoory, or ‘he planted the 
vine,’ where Noah’s vineyard is 
pointed out to this day, though the 
village itself was destroyed in 1840, 
when the mountain woke up from 
its long slumbers and rolled down 
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its side a stream of boiling lava; 
but we are told that, owing to the 
sins of the world, the vines no 
longer bear fruit. Close at hand 
is Manard, ‘the mother lies here,” 
alluding to the burial-place of 
Noah’s wife, and yonder is Eravan 
or ‘Visible,’ the first dry land 
which Noah perceived as the waters 
receded. Armenian chroniclers 
relate that when after leaving the 
ark the descendants of Noah dis- 
persed to different quarters, one 
amongst them, by name Haig, the 
great-grandson of Japhet, settled 
with his family in Mesopotamia, 
where he probably took part in the 
building of the Tower of Babel. 
Later, however, upon Belus ac- 
quiring dominion over the land, 
Haig found his rule so irksome to 
himself and his clan that they 
migrated back in a body of 300 
persons to Armenia, much to the 
displeasure of Belus, who summoned 
them to return, and when they re- 
fused despatched a large army to 
coerce them into obedience. Haig 
collected his men on the shores of 
Van, and thus sagaciously addressed 
them : 


When we meet with the army of Belus, 
let us attempt to draw near where he lies 
surrounded by his warriors ; either we shall 
be killed, and our camp equipments and 
baggage will fall into his hands, or, making 
a show of the strength of our arm, we shall 
defeat his army, and victory will be ours. 


These tactics proved completely 
successful, and Belus fell mortally 
wounded by an arrow from Haig’s 


bow. Having in this way disposed 
of his enemies, the patriarch was 
able before he died to consolidate 
Hayasdan into a goodly kingdom, 
which he left to the authority of his 
son Armenag. 

After the reign of Haig the 
thread of Armenian annals con- 
tinues without break or hitch; it 
must be admitted that no people, 
not even the Jews, boast a history 
which ‘ begins with the beginning’ 
in a more thorough way, nor does 
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the work of any chronicler proceed 
in a more methodical and circum- 
stantial manner than that of Moses 
of Khoren, the Herodotus of Ar- 
menia. As is well known, Moses, 
writing in the fifth century, founded 
his chronicle upon a work under- 
taken about five hundred years 
before by one Marabas Cattina, a 
Syrian, at the request of the great 
Armenian monarch Vagshaishag. 
Marabas stated that his record was 
based upon a manuscript he had dis- 
covered in the archives of Nineveh 
which bore the indorsement, ‘ This 
book, containing the annals of an- 
cient history, was translated from 
the Chaldean into Greek, by order 
of Alexander the Great.’ Whatever 
may be the precise amount of cre- 
dence to which the Chronicle of 
Moses is entitled, all will agree that 
itnarrates the story of a high-spirited 
and intelligent people whom the 
alternating domination of Greek 
and Persian could not cower into 
relinquishing the substance of their 
liberties, and whose efforts, in the 
main successful, on behalf of their 
cherished independence, were never 
more vigorous than at times when 
their triumph seemed farthest off. 
For nearly a thousand years after 
the date of Moses of Khoren, his 
people maintained their autonomy, 
and whether we look before or 
after the flight of the last Armenian 
king before the soldiers of the 
Crescent, we must acknowledge that 
few nations have fought more va- 
liantly for their political rights, 
whilst yet fewer have suffered more 
severely for their fidelity to their 
faith. Itis the pride of the Arme- 
nians that theirs was the first coun- 
try which adopted the Christian 
religion; it may well be their pride. 
Also that they kept their Christi- 
anity in the teeth of persecutions 
which can only find a parallel in 
those undergone by the Hebrew 
race. 

Armenia is naturally rich in early 
Christian legends, of which the 
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most curious is perhaps that of 
the correspondence alleged to have 
occurred between Our Lord and 
Abgar, king of Hayasdan. The 
latter, it is said, having sent mes- 
sengers to trausact some business 
with the Roman generals quartered 
in Palestine, received on their re- 
turn such accounts of the miracles 
performed by Jesus of Nazareth as 
convinced him either that Christ 
was God come down upon the earth, 
or that he was the Son of God. 
Suffering from a grave malady, and 
hearing, moreover, that the Jews 
had set their hearts on doing des- 
pite to the Prophet who had risen 
in their midst, Abgar wrote a 
letter beseeching Christ to come to 
his capital and cure him of his 
sickness. ‘My city is indeed small,’ 
this letter naively concludes, ‘ but 
it is sufficient to contain us both.’ 
The king also sent a painter to Je- 
rusalem, so that if ‘Our Lord could 
not come to Edessa he might at 
least possess his portrait. The 
painter was one day endeavouring 
to fulfil his mission when he was 
observed by Christ, who passing a 
handkerchief over his face, gave it 
to the Armenian impressed with the 
likeness of his features. The re- 
sponse to Abgar’s letter was written 
by St. Thomas, who said, on behalf 
of his Divine Master, that his work 
lay elsewhere than in Armenia, but 
that after his Ascension he would 
send an Apostle to enlighten the 
people of that country. This cor- 
respondence, though now not gene- 
rally accepted as authentic out of 
Armenia, was mentioned by the 
earliest Church historians, and it is 
asserted that one of the letters was 
found written on papyrus in an 
ancient Egyptian tomb. 
Christianity seems to have made 
some way in Armenia in the second 
century, but to what extent is un- 
known. What is certain is that 
in the third century St. Gregory 
the Illuminator, after having been 
tortured in twelve different ways 
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by King Tiridates for refusing to 
worship the goddess Anahid, and 
kept at the bottom of a well for 
fourteen years, was taken out of it 
in consequence of a vision of the 
king’s sister, and converted that 
monarch and all his subjects along 
with him, St. Gregory is held in 
boundless reverence by the Arme- 
nians; he is almost looked upon as 
a divine viceroy, as will be seen 
from the following canzonette 
which Armenian children are taught 
to sing: 
The light appears, the light appears! 
The light is good: 
The sparrow is on the tree, 
The hen is on the perch, 
The sleep of lazy men is a year, 
Workman, rise and begin thy work! 
The gates of heaven are opened, 
The throne of gold is erected, 
Christ is sitting on it; 
The illuminator is standing, 
He has taken the golden pen 
He has written great and small. 
Sinners are weeping, 
The just are rejoicing. 


The poet of the people nowhere 


occupies himself with casting about 
for a fine subject; he writes of 
what he feels and of what he sees. 
The Armenian peasant sees the 
snow in winter; in summer he sees 
the flowers and the birds—only 
birds and flowers are to him the 
pleasanter sight, so he sings more 
about them. He rarely composes 
any verse withont a flower or a 
bird being mentioned in it; all 
his similies are ornithological or 
botanical, and by them he ex- 
presses the tenderest emotions of 
his heart. There is a pathos and 
simplicity really exquisite in the 
conception of some of these little 
bird-and-flower pieces, as, for ex- 
ample, in the subjoined ‘ Lament of 
a Mother’ over her dead babe : 


I gaze and weep, mother of my boy, 

* I say alas and woe is me wretched ! 
What will become of wretched me, 
L have seen my golden son dead! 

They seized that fragrant rose 
Of my breast, and my soul fainted away ; 
They let my Leautiful golden dove 
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Fly away, and my heart was wounded, 
That faleon Death seized 
My dear and sweet-voiced turtle dove and 
wounded me. 
They took my sweet-toned little lark 
And flew away through the skies ! 
Before my eyes they sent the hail 
On my flowering green pomegranate, 
My rosy apple on the tree, 
Which gave fragrance among the leaves, 
They shook my flourishing beautiful almond 
tree 
And left me without fruit ; 
Beating it they threw it on the ground 
And trod it under foot into the earth of 
the grave. 
What will become of wretched me! 
Many sorrows surrounded me. 
O, my God, receive the soul of my little 
one 
And place him at rest in the bright 
heaven ! 


The birds of Armenia are count- 
less in their number and variety, 
from vulture to wren; there are so 
many of them that a man (it is 
said poetically) may ride for miles 
and miles and never see the 
ground, which they entirely cover, 
except over the small space from 
which they fly up with a deaf- 
ening whizz to make a passage for 
his horse. At times the plains have 
the appearance of being dyed rose- 
colour through the swarms of the 
gorgeous red goose which congre- 
gate upon them, whilst here and 
there a whitish spot is formed by a 
troop of his grey-coated relatives. 
It seems that the Armenian has 
found out why it was the wild goose 
and the tame one separated from 
each other. Once upon a time, 
when all were wild and free, one 
goose said to another on the eve of 
a journey, ‘ Mind you are ready, my 
friend, for, Inshallah (please God), 
I set out to-morrow morning.’ 
‘And so will I,’ he profanely re- 
plied, ‘whether it pleases God or 
not.’ Sure enough next morning 
both geese were up betimes, and 
the religious one spread out his 
wings and sailed off lightly towards 
the distant land. But, lo! when 
the impious goose tried to do like- 
wise, he flapped and flapped. and 
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could not stir from the ground. 
So a countryman caught him, and 
he and his children for ever fell into 
slavery. 

The partridge isa great favourite 
of the Armenian, who does not tire 
of inventing lyrics in its honour. 
Here is a specimen: 


The sun beats from the mountain’s top 
Pretty, pretty : 
The partridge comes from her nest ; 
She was saluted by the flowers, 
She flew and came from the mountain's 
top. 
Ah! pretty, pretty, 
Ah! dear little partridge! 


When I hear the voice of the partridge 
I break my fast on the house-top : 
The partridge comes chirping 
And swinging from the mountain’s side. 
Ah! pretty, pretty, 
Ah! dear little partridge! 


Thy nest is enamelled with flowers, 
With vasilico, narcissus, and water-lily : 
Thy place is full of dew, 
Thou delightest in the fragrant odour. 
Ah! pretty, pretty, 
Ah! dear little partridge! 


Thy feathers are soft, 
Thy neck is long, thy beak little, 
The colour of thy wing is variegated : 
Thou art sweeter than the dove. 
Ah! pretty, pretty, 
Ah! deur little partridge! 


When the little partridge descends from the 
tree, 
And with his sweet voice chirps, 
He cheers all the world, 
He draws the heart from the sea of blood. 
Ah! pretty, pretty, 
Ah! dear little partridge. 


All the birds call thee blessed, 
They come with thee in flocks, 
They come around thee chirping : 
In truth there is not one like thee. 
Ah! pretty, pretty, 
Ah! beautiful little partridge ! 


Another song 


gives the piteous 
plaint ofan unhappy partridge who 


was snared and eaten. ‘Like St. 
Gregory, they let me down into a 
deep well; then they took me up 
and sat round a table, and they cut 
me into little pieces, like St. James 
the Intercised.’ The crane, who, 
with the stork, brings the promise 
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of summer on his wing, receives a 
warm welcome, and when the 
Armenian sees a crane in some 
foreign country he will say to 
him : 


Crane, whence dost thou come ? I am the 
servant of thy voice. Crane, hast thou not 
news from our country? Hasten not to thy 
flock ; thou wilt arrive soon enough! Crane, 
hast thou not news from our country ? 

I have left my possessions and vineyard 
and come hither. How often do I sigh; it 
seems that my soul is taken from me. 
Crane, stay a little, thy voice is in my soul. 
Crane, hast thou not news from our country? 

My God, I ask of thee grace and favour, 
the heart of the pilgrim is wounded, his 
lungs are consumed ; the bread he eats is 
bitter, the water he drinks is tasteless. 
Crane, hast thou not news from our country ? 

Thou comest from Bagdad, and goest to 
the frontiers. I will write a little letter and 
give it to thee. God will be the witness 
over thee ; thou wilt carry it and give it to 
my dear ones. 

I have put in my letter that I am here, 
that I have never even for a single day 
been happy. O, my dear ones, I am 
always anxious for you! Crane, hast thou 
not news from our country ? 

The autumn is near, and thou art ready 
to go: thou hast joined a large flock: thou 
hast not answered me, and thou art flown ! 
Crane, go from our country and fly far 
away! 


The nameless author of these lines 
has had Dante’s thought : 


Tu proverai si come sa di sale 
Lo pane altrui . . 


It is strange that the Armenians 
should be at once one of the most 
scattered peoples on the face of the 
earth, and one of the most passion- 
ately "devoted to their father ‘land._ 

It should not be forgotten, when 
reading these Armenian bird-lays, 
that an old belief yes survives in 
that country that the souls of the 
blessed dead fly down from heaven, 
in the shape of beautiful birds, and 
perching in the branches of the 
trees, look fondly at their dear ones 
on earth as they pass beneath. 
When the peasant sees the birds 
fluttering about overhead in the 
wood he willon no account molest 
them, but says to his boy, ‘ That is 
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your dear mother, your little 
brother, your sister—be a good 
child, or it will fly away and never 
look at you again with its sweet 
little eyes.’ 

The clear cool streams and vast 
treacherous salt lakes of Armenia 
are not without their laureates. 
Thus sings the bard of a mountain 
rivulet : 


Down from yon distant mountain 
The water flows through the village, Ha! 
A dark boy comes forth, 
And washing his hands and face, 
Washing, yes washing, 
And turning to the water, asked, Ha! 
Water, from what mountain dost thou 
come ? 
O my cool and sweet water! Ha! 
I came from that mountain, 
Where the old and new snow lie one on 
the other. 
Water, to what river dost thou go ? 
O my cool and sweet water! Ha! 
I go to that river 
Where the bunches of violets abound. Ha! 
Water to what vineyard dost thou go ? 
O my cool and sweet water! Ha! 
I go to that vineyard 
Where the vine-dresser is within! Ha! 
Water, what plant dost thou water ! 
O my cool and sweet water! Ha! 
I water that plant 
Whose roots give food to the lamb, 
The roots give food to the lamb, 
Where there are the apple tree and the 
anemone. 
Water, to what garden dost thou go ? 
O my cool and sweet water! Ha! 
I go into that garden 
Where there is the sweet song of the 
nightingale! Ha! 
Water, into what fountain dost thou go! 
O my cool and sweet little water! 
I go to that fountain 
Where thy love comes and drinks, 
I go to meet her and kiss her chin, 
And satiate myself with her love. 


The dwe'lers on the shores of 
Van—the largest lake in Armenia, 
which is situated between 5,000 
and 6,000 feet above the sea, and 
covers more than a thousand square 
miles—are celebrated for possessing 
the poetic gift in a pre-eminent 
degree. Their district is fertile 
and picturesque, so picturesque 
that when Semiramis passed that 
way she employed 12,000 workmen 
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and 600 architects to build her a 
city on the banks of the lake, which 
was named Aghthamar, and which 
she thereafter made her summer 
residence. The business that 
brought Semiramis into Armenia 
was a strange romance. Ara, eighth 
patriarch of Hayasdan, was famed 
through all the East for his sur- 
passing beauty, and the Assyrian 
queen hearing that he was the 
fairest to look upon of all mortal 
men, sent him a proposal of mar. 
riage; but he, staunch to the faith 
in the one true God, which he be- 
lieved had been transmitted to him 
from Noah, would have nothing to 
say to the offer of the idolatrous 
ruler. Semiramis, greatly incensed, 
advanced with her army into the 
heart of Armenia, and defeated the 
forces of the Patriarch ; but bitter 
were the fruits of the victory, for 
Ara, instead of being taken alive, 
as she had commanded, was struck 
down at the head of his men, and 
his beautiful form, stiffened by 
death, was laid at the queen’s feet. 
Semiramis was plunged in the 
wildest despair; she endeavoured 
to bring him to life by magic ; that 
failing, she had his body embalmed 
and placed ina golden coffin, which 
was set in her chamber ; no one was 
allowed to call him dead, and she 
spoke of him as her beloved con- 
sort. A spot is pointed out to the 
traveller bearing the name of Ara 
Seni, ‘ Ara is sacrificed.’ 

The favourite theme of the men 
of Van is, of course, the treacherous 
element on which the lot of most of 
them is cast. One of their songs 
gives the legend of the ‘Old Man 
and the Ship.’ Our Lord, as an 
old man with a white beard, cried 
sweetly to the sailors to take him 
into the ship. The sailors answer 
that the ship is freighted by a mer- 
chant, and the passage-money is 
great. ‘Go away, white-bearded 
old man,’ they say. But Our Lord 
pays the money, and comes into the 
ship. Presently a gale blows up 
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and the sailors are exceeding wrath, 
for they imagine the strange pas- 
senger has brought them ill-luck. 
They ask, ‘Whence didst thou 
come, O sinful man? Thon art 
lost, and thou hast‘lost us!’ ‘I a 
sinner!’ replies the Lord, ‘ give 
me the ship, and go you to sweet 
sleep.’ He made the sign of the 
cross with his right hand, with his 
left he steered the helm. It was 
not yet mid-day when the ship safely 
reached the shore. 

Brothers, arise from your sweet sleep, 
from your sweet sleep and your sad dreams. 
Fall at the feet of Jesus; here is our Lord, 
here is our ship. 

‘Sweet sleep and sad dreams ’— 
he must have beena true poet who 
thus crystallised the sense of poor 
humanity’s unrest, even in its pro- 
foundest repose. The whole little 
story strikes us as full of delicate 
suggestiveness. 

One more sample of the style of 
the Armenian ‘ Lake-school.’ 

Ox OnE wHo was SHIPWRECKED ON THE 

Lake or VAN. 

We sailed in the ship from Aghthamar, 
We directed our ship towards Avan; 
When we arrived before Vosdan 
We saw the dark sun of the dark day. 

Dull clouds covered the sky, 

Obscuring at once stars and moon; 

The winds blew fiercely, 

And took from my eyes land and shore. 
Thundered the heaven, thundered the earth, 

The waters of the blue sea arose ; 

On every side the heavens shot forth fire ; 

Black terror invaded my heart. 

There is the sky, but the earth is not seen, 
There is the earth, but the sun is not seen ; 
The waves come like mountains 
And open before me a deep abyss, 

O sea, if thou lovest thy God, 

Have pity on me, forlorn and wretched ; 

Take not from me my sweet sun, 

And betray me not to flinty-hearted Death. 
Pity, O sea, O terrible sea! 

Give me not up to the cold winds ; 

My tears implore thee 

And the thousand sorrows of my heart. . . 
The savage sea has no pity! 

It hears not the plaintive voice of my 

broken heart ; 

The blood freezes in my veins, 

Black night descends upon my eyes. . . 
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Go tell to my mother 
To sit and weep for her darkened son ; 
That John was the prey of the sea, 
The sun of the young man is set ! 


Summer, with its flowers, and 
warmth, and wealth, never stays 
long enough in Armenia for it to 
become a common ordinary thing. 
It is a beautiful wonder-time, a 
brief, splendid nature-fair, which 
vanishes like a dream before the 
first astonishment and delight are 
worn into indifference. The season 
when ‘the nightingale sings to the 
rose at dewy dawn’ departs 
swiftly, and envious winter strangles 
autumn in its birth. 

What a winter, too! a winter 
which despotically governs the com- 
plete economy of the people’s system 
of life. Let us take a peep into an 
Armenian interior on a December 
evening. Three months the snow 
has been in possession of mountain 
and valley; for more than four 
months more it will remain. Abroad 
it is light enough, though night 
has fallen; for the moon shines 
down in wonderful brightness upon 
the ice-bound earth. On the hill- 
slope various little unevennesses are 
discernible, jutting out from the 
snow like mushrooms. In one part 
the ground is cut away perpen- 
dicularly for a few feet; this is 
the front of the homestead, the body 
of which lies burrowed in the slope 
of the hill. When the house was 
made the floor was dug out some 
five feet underground, while the 
ceiling beams rose three or four feet 
above it; but all the dug-out soil 
was thrown about the roof and back 
and side walls, and thus the whole 
is now embedded in the hillock. 
The roof was neatly turfed over 
when the house was finished, so 
that in summer the lambs and chil- 
dren play upon it, and not unfre- 
quently, in the great heats, the 
family sleep there—‘ at the moon’s 
inn.’ What look like mushrooms 
are in reality the broad-topped 
chimneys, on which the summer 
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storks build their nests. The home- 

stead has but one entrance; a large 
front door which leads though a long 
dark passage to a second door that 
swings-to after you, and is hung 
with a rough red-dyed sheepskin. 
This door opens upon the entrance- 
hall, from whence you mount: half- 
a-dozen steps to a raised platform, 
under which the house-dogs are 
located. On two sides this platform 
is bounded by solid stone walls, 
from which are suspended saddles, 
guns, pistols, and one or two pic- 
tures representing the deeds of some 
Persian hero, and bought of Persian 
hawkers. On the other two sides 
an open woodwork fence divides 
the platform from a vast stable. 
Nearest the grating are fastened 
the favourite horses of the clan- 
chief; next are the donkeys, then 
the cows; sheep and chickens find 
places where they can. The breath 
of these animals materially contri- 
butes to the warmth of the house, 
which is at times almost like an 
oven, even in the coldest weather. 
A clear hot fire burns on the hearth ; 
the fuel used is tezek, a preparation 
of cow-dang pressed into a sub- 
stance resembling peat turf. By 
day the habitation is obscurely 
lighted through a small aperture in 
the roof glazed with oiled silk, and 
supplemented by a sort of funnel, 
the wide opening downwards. Now, 
in the evening, the oil burning in a 
simple iron lamp over the hearth, 
affords a dim illumination. 

This platform is the salemlik, or 
hall of reception. It contains no 
chairs, but divans richly draped 
with Koordish stuffs; the floor is 
carpeted with tekeke, a kind of 
grey felt. To the right of the 
hearth sits the head of the family, 
a venerable old man, whose word is 
incontrovertible law to every mem- 
ber of his house. He is also Al 
Sakal, or ‘white beard’ of the vil- 
lage, a dignity conferred on him by 
the unanimous voice of his neigh- 
bours, and constituting him inter- 
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mediary in all transactions with 
government. When important 
matters are at stake, he meets 
the elders of the surrounding 
hamlets, who, resolved into com- 
mittee, form the Commune. This 
ancient usage bears witness to the 
essentially patriarchal and demo- 
cratic basis of Armenian society. 
Our family party consists of three 
dozen persons, the representatives 
of four generations. The young 
married women come in and out 
from directing the preparations of 
the supper. Nothing is to be seen 
of their faces except their lustrous 
eyes (Armenian eyes are famous for 
their brilliancy), a tightly-fitting 
veil enclosing the rest of their 
features. Without this covering 
they do not by any chance appear 
even in the house; it is said they 
wear it also at night. One of them 
is a bride; her dress is rich and 
striking—a _ close-fitting bodice, 
fastening at the neck with silver 
clasps, full trousers of rose-coloured 
silk gathered in at the ankles by a 
fillet of:silver, the feet bare, a silver 
girdle of curious workmanship 
loosely encircling the waist, and a 
long padded garment open down 
the front which hangs from the 
shoulders. Poor little bride! She 
has not uttered a single word save 
when alone with her husband since 
she pronounced the marriage vow. 
She may not hope to do so till after 
the birth of her first-born child; then 
she will talk to her naursling, after 
a while to her mother-in-law, some- 
time later she may converse with 
her own mother, and by-and-by, in 
a subdued whisper, with the young 
girls of the house. During the first 
year of her married life she may 
not go out of the house except 
twice to church. Her disciplinary 
education will not be complete for 
six years, after which she will enjoy 
comparative liberty, but never in 
her life must she open her lips to a 
person of the stronger sex not 
related to her. Turn from the silent 
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little bride to that bevy of young 
girls, merry and playfal as the 
kittens they are fondling—silky- 
haired snowballs, of a breed peculiar 
to the neighbourhood of Van, their 
tails dyed pink with henna like the 
tail of the Shah’s steed. The girls 
are laughing and chatting together 
without restraint—most probably 
about their love affairs, for they are 
free to dispose of their bands as 
they choose. And they may walk 
about unveiled, and show off their 
pretty faces and long raven plaits 
to the fullest advantage. 

Suddenly a knocking is heard 
outside ; the dogs yell from under 
the platform; the Whitebeard 
says whoever be the wanderer 
he shall have bed and _ board, 
and he orders fresh tezek to be 
thrown on the fire; for to-night it 
is bitter cold out abroad—were a 
man to stand still five minutes, he 
would freeze in his shoes. One of 


the sons descends the steps, pushes 
aside the sheep-skin, and leads the 


traveller in. This one says he is 
the miustrel. What joy in the fa- 
mily! The blind minstrel, who will 
sing the most exciting ballads and 
tell the most marvellous tales. He 
is welcomed by all; only the young 
bride steals out of the room—she 
may not remain in a stranger's pre- 
sence. The lively girls want to hear 
a story at once; but the White- 
beard says the guest must first 
have rest and refreshment. But 
while they are waiting for the meal 
to be laid out, the blind minstrel re- 
lates something of his recent travels, 
which in itself is almost as good as 
a fairy tale. He has just arrived 
from Persia, whither he will soon 
return ; for he has only come back 
to the snows of Armenia to breathe 
the air of home for a little. Did 
he go to Teheran? No; to say 
the truth, he deemed it wiser to 
keep at a discreet distance from 
that capital. Such a thing had 
been heard of ere now as the Shah 
putting under requisition any skil- 
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ful musicians who came in his way 
to teach their art to the fair ones of 
the harem; so that occasionally it 
was unpleasantly difficult to get out 
of Teheran when once you were in 
it. Still he was by no means with- 
out interesting news. In a certain 
part of Persia he had met another 
blind master-singer, with whom he 
strove for the prize of minstrelsy. 
Both were entertained by a great 
Persian prince. When the day 
came they were led out upon an 
open grass-plot and seated one 
facing the other. The prince took 
up his position, and five thousand 
people made a circle round the 
competitors. Then the grand brain- 
fight began ; the rivals contended in 
song and verse, riddle and repartee. 
Now one starts an acrostic on the 
prince’s name, in which each side 
takes alternate letters; then the 
other versifies some sacred passage, 
which his opponent must catch up 
when he breaks off. The ball is 
kept flying to and fro with un- 
flagging zeal; the crowd is raptur- 
ous in its plaudits. But at length 
our minstrel’s adversary pauses, 
hesitates, fails to seize the drift of 
his rival’s latest sally, and answers 
at random. A shout proclaims him 
beaten. The triumphant bard is 
led to where he stands, and taking 
his lyre from him breaks it into 
atoms. The vanquished retires 
discomfited to the obscurity of his 
native village, where haply his 
humble talents will not be despised. 
The victor is robed in the prince’s 
mantle, and taken to the highest. 
seat in the banqueting-hall. 

This is what the minstrel has to 
tell as he warms his hands over the 
fire while the young married women 
serve the supper. A rush-mat is 
placed upon the low round board, 
over that the table-cloth; then a 
large tray is set in the middle, with 
the viands arranged on it in metal 
dishes: onion soup, salted salmon- 
trout from the blue Gokschai, hard- 
boiled eggs shelled and sliced, oib 
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made from Kunjut seeds, which 
does instead of butter; pilau, a 
dish resembling porridge ; mutton 
stewed with quinces, leeks, and 
various raw and preserved roots, 
cream cheese, sour milk, dried apri- 
cots, and stoned raisins, form the 
bill of fare. A can of golden wine 
is set out; there is plenty more in 
the goatskins should it be wanted. 
The provisions are completed by an 
item more important in Armenia 
than with us—bread. The flour- 
cake or losh, a yard long and thin 
as paper, which is placed before 
each guest, answers for plate, 
knives, forks, napkin, all of which 
are absent. The Whitebeard says 
grace and the Lord’s Prayer, 
everyone crossing himself. ‘I'he 
company wipe their mouths with a 
Josh, and proceed to help themselves 
with it to anything that tempts 
their fancy on the middle tray. 
Some make a promiscuous sandwich 
of fish, mutton, and leeks wrapped 
up in a piece of losh; others twist 


the losh into the shape of a spoon 
and ladle out the sour milk, swal- 


lowing both together. The mem- 
bers of the family watch the min- 
strel’s least gesture, so as to antici- 
pate his wishes; one after the other 
they claim the privilege of waiting 
on him. When the meal is done, 
a young housewife gently w ashes 
the guest’s head and feet, and the 
whole party adjourn to the chimney- 
corner, The evening flies mirth- 
fully away, listening to the minstrel’s 
tales and ballads, these latter being 
mostly in Tartar, the Provencal of 
the eastern troubadour. Finally; 
the honoured visitor is conducted to 
his room, the ‘ minstrel’s chamber, 
which, in every well-ordered Arme- 
nian household, is always kept ready. 

Our little picture may be taken as 
the faithful reproduction of no very 
extraordinary scene. Of ballad- 
singers such as the one we have 
introduced there are numbers in 
Armenia, where that ‘sixth sense,’ 
music, is the recognised vocation of 
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the blind. Those who are proficient 
travel within a very wide area, and 
are everywhere received with the 
highest consideration. With re. 
gard to the unique marriage cus- 
toms of Armenia, we ought to say 
that they are asserted to result in 
the happiest unions. The general 
idea upon which they rest seems to 
be derived from a series of conclu- 
sions logical enough if you grant 
the premisses — indeed, curiously 
more like some pen and paper 
scheme evolved out of the inner 
consciousness of a German pro- 
fessor than a working system of 
actual life. The prevailing custom 
in the East, as it is or was in France, 
is for the young girl to know 
nothing whatever of her intended 
husband; only in the one case this 
is followed by total seclusion after 
marriage, and in the other by com- 
plete emancipation. In Armenia, 
on the contrary, the young girl 
makes her own choice, and love- 
matches are not uncommon; but 
the choice once made and ratified 
by the priest, the order of things is 
so arranged as to cause her husband 
to become the woman's absorbing 
thought, his society her sole solace, 
his pleasure the whole business of 
her life. For the rest she is treated 
with much solicitude; even the 
peasant will not let his wife do 
out-door work. 

Armenian nuptial songs, like all 
other folk-epithalamiums, so far 
as we are aware, appear to point 
to earlier times. The girl then 
was simply carried off by her 
marauding lover by right of fraud 
or force. Exulting in what 
relates to the bridegroom, the 
favourite song on this subject is 
profoundly melancholy as concerns 
the bride. The mother was cajoled 
with a pack of linen, the father 
with a cup of wine, the brother 
with a pair of boots, the little sister 
with a finger of antimony—so com- 
plains the dismal ditty of a new 
bride. There is great pathos in the 
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words in which she begs her mother 
not to sweep the sand off the little 
plank, so that the slight trace of 
her girl’s footsteps may not be 
effaced. 

Not very long ago, although it 
was confidently surmised that Ar- 
menian folk songs must exist, not 
a single specimen had been placed 
within reach of the public. The 
Mekhitarist monks have taken the 
lead in this as in every other branch 
of Armenian research; and our 
examples are quoted from a small 
collection issued by their press at 
Venice. Weare not sure that we 
have chosen those that are intrinsi- 
cally the best, but we think those 
which figure in these pages are 
amongst the most characteristic of 
their authors and origin. The larger 
portion of these songs are printed 
from manuscripts in the library of 
San Lazzaro; the date of their 
composition is thought to vary 
from the end of the thirteenth to 
the end of the eighteenth century. 
The language in which they are 
written is the vulgar tongue of 
Armenia, but in several it attains 
a very close approximation to the 
classical Armenian. 

It may notbe amiss if we conclude 
this paper by a brief sketch of the 
remarkable order of the Mekhitar- 
ists, which is so intimately related 
with all that bears on the subject 
of Armenian literature. Those 
who are well acquainted with it 
will not object to hear the history 
of this order recapitulated ; while 
we believe that many who have 
visited the Convent of San Lazzaro 
have yet but vague notions regard- 
ing the work and aims of its 
inmates. It is to be conjectured 
that, as a matter of fact, the 
majority of Englishmen go to San 
Lazzaro rather in the spirit of a 
Byron-pilgrimage than from any 
definite interest in the convent; 
and without doubt were its only 
attraction its association with the 
English poet it would still be worth 
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a visit, Byron’s connection with 
San Lazzaro was not one of the 
least interesting episodes of his 
life; and it is pleasant to re- 
member the tranquil hours he 
spent in the society of the learned 
monks, and the fascination, exer- 
cised over him by their sterling 
and unpretentious merit. ‘The neat- 
ness, the comfort, the gentleness, 
the unaffected devotion of the 
brethren of the order,’ he wrote, 
‘are well fitted to strike the man 
of the world with the conviction 
that there is “‘ Another and a better 
even in this life.”’’ The desire to 
present himself with an excuse for 
frequent intercourse with the 
brothers was probably at the bottom 
of Byron’s sudden discovery that his 
mind ‘ wanted something craggy to 
break upon, and that Armenian was 
jast the thing to tortureitinto atten- 
tion.’ Hesaysit was the most difficult 
thing to be found in Venice by way 
of an amusement, and describes 
the Armenian character as a very 
‘Waterloo of an alphabet.’ The 
origin of this character is exceed- 
ingly curious, it being the only 
alphabet known to have been the 
work of a single man, with the 
exception of the Georgian and now 
obsolete Caucasian Albanian. St. 
Mesrop, an Armenian, invented 
all the three about A.D. 406. 
Byron informs Moore, with some 
elation, of the fate that befel a 
French professorship of Armenian, 
which had then been recently 
instituted: ‘Twenty pupils pre- 
sented themselves on Monday 
morning, full of noble ardour, in- 
genuous youth, and impregnable 
industry. They persevered with a 
courage worthy of the nation, and 
of universal conquest till Thursday, 
then fifteen out of the twenty suc- 
cumbed to the six-and-twentieth 
letter of the alphabet.’ The poet 
himself mastered all thirty-three 
letters, and a good deal more besides, 
under the superintendence of the 
librarian, Padre Paschal Aucher, a 
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man who combined great learning 
with much knowledge of the world. 
As the result of these studies we 
have a translation into Scriptural 
English of two apocryphal epistles 
of St. Paul, and an Anglo-Armenian 
grammar, of which, with charac- 
teristic liberality, Byron defrayed 
the cost of publication. 

The order was founded by Var- 
thabed Mekhitar, who was born at 
Sebaste, in Asia Minor, in 1676. 
Mekhitar was one of those men to 
whom it comes quite naturally 
to go forth with David's sling and 
stone against the Philistine and his 
host. He could have been scarcely 
more than twenty years of age 
when fearlessly and steadfastly he 
set himself to the gigantic task of 
raising his country out of the 
stagnant slough of ignorance in 
which he saw it sunk. He was 


then a candidate for holy orders, 
studying in an Armenian convent. 
The monks he found no less ignor- 
ant than the rest of the population, 


and those to whom he broached his 
ideas greeted them with derision, 
which did not fail to shortly turn 
into cruel persecution. Mekhitar 
now went to Constantinople, where 
he set on foot a small Monastic 
Society ; and at about this time 
he embraced the Roman Catholic 
religion, the authorities of which 
‘ appeared more favourable to his 
patriotic designs than the Greek 
clergy, who were irreconcilably op- 
posed to them. He left Constanti- 
nople for Modon in the Morea, then 
under the rule of Venice; but 
before he had been there long the 
place was seized by the Turks, who 
sold Mekhitar and his monks into 
slavery. A few, including their 
head, managed to escape, and re- 
paired to Venice, where in 1717, 
the Signory made over to them in 
perpetuity a small barren island in 
the Lagune, once tenanted by the 
Benedictines, who had there estab- 
lished a hospital for lepers, but 
which, since the disappearance of 
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that disease, had been entirely 
uninhabited. Mekhitar immediately 
organised a printing press and 
began making translations of stan. 
dard works which were dissemi- 
nated wherever Armenians were to 
be found, that is to say, all over the 
East. When he died, in 1747, the 
work of the Society was already 
placed on a solid foundation ; but 
it received considerable develop- 
ment and extension from the hands 
of the third Abbé-General, Count 
Stephen Aconzkover, the Hungarian 
Archbishop of Sinnia, who was 
one of the very few foreigners ad- 
mitted into the order, and who lived 
in the retirement of San Lazzaro 
for sixty-seven years. He was a 
poet, a scholar of no mean attain- 
ments, and the author of a universal 
geography in twelve volumes. The 
Society is now self-supporting, large 
numbers of its publications being 
sold in Persia, and India, and at 
Constaatinople. These publications 
consist of numerous translations 
and of reproductions of the great 
part of Armenian literature. Many 
works have been printed from 
MSS. which are collected by emis- 
saries sent out from San Lazzaro to 
travel over the plains and valleys 
of Armenia for the purpose of 
rescuing the literary relics which 
are widely scattered and are in 
constant danger of loss or destruc- 
tion, and at the same time to dis- 
tribute Armenian versions of the 
Bible. Another of the undertakings 
of the convent is a school exclu- 
sively for the education of Armenian 
boys. What this order has effected, 
both towards the enlightenment of 
their country and in keeping alive 
the sentiment of Armenian nation- 
ality, is simply incalculable. In 
their self-imposed exile they have 
nobly carried out the precept of an 
Armenian folk-poet : 


Forget not our Armenian nation, 
And always assist and protect it. 
Always keep in thy mind 

To be useful to thy fatherland. ' 
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The Italian Government has had 
the good sense to completely 
exempt the Mckhitarists from the 
consequences of the decree sup- 
pressing monastic institutions ; in 
truth, those who are most severe 
in their condemnation of the general 
features of conventual life must be 
precisely the most ready in their 
sympathy with the establishment 
of San Lazzaro. 

One day last summer we passed 
a long morning in examining all 
the points of interest about the 
monastery—the house and printing 
presses, the library with its beauti- 
ful Pali papyrus of the Buddhist 
Ordination Service, and its illumi- 
nated manuscripts of inestimable 
value, the minaretted chapel and 
silent little Campo Santo—under 
the direction of the most courteous 
and accomplished of cicerones, 
Padre Giacomo, Dr. Issaverdenz 
(a name signifying ‘ Jesus-given’). 
We saw the bright intelligent band 
of scholars. ‘Of these,’ said our 
conductor, ‘five or six will remain 
with us.’ We were shown the 
page of the visitors’ book contain- 
ing Byron’s signature in English 
and in Armenian, as well as those 
of several of his friends, J. Cam 
Hobhouse amongst others. The 
autographs of many notable visitors 
are preserved in frames. ‘ Here is 
your Prince of Wales,’ remarked 
the Padre ; ‘ he stayed chatting with 
us for more than an hour.’ ‘ There,’ 
he added, ‘is poor Maximilian’s.’ 
The names of the Imperial Crown 
Prince and Princess of Germany 
were among the latest illustrious 
entries. During our tour of in- 
spection we discussed various topics 
—the tendencies of modern thought, 
the future of the Church, the pro- 
bable eventualities of the next con- 
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clave, with other matters of a more 
personal nature—and upon each our 
guide’s observations displayed a 
singularly intellectual and tolerant 
attitude of mind, together with a way 
of looking at things and speaking 
of people i in which ‘sweetness and 
light’ were felicitously apparent. 
It was difficult to tear oneself away 
from the open window in Byron’s 
little study. The day was one of 
those matchless Venetian days, 
when the heat is tempered by a 
breeze just fresh enough to agitate 
the awning of your gondola; and 
the Molo and Riva, and Fortune’s 
golden ball on the Dogana, the 
white San Giorgio Maggiore, the 
ships eastward bound, the billowy 
line of the mountains of Vicenza 
against the horizon, lie steeped in 
a bath of sunshine. But the out- 
look from the convent window is 
not upon these. Beneath are the 
green berceaux of a small vineyard, 
a little garden gay in its tangle of 
purple convolvolus, a pomegranate 
lifting its laden boughs towards us— 
to remind the Armenians of the 
‘flowering pomegranates’ of their 
beloved country. Beyond the vine- 
yard stretches the aquamarine sur- 
face of the lagune—then the inter- 
minable reach of Lido—after that 
the ethereal blue of the Adriatic 
melting away into the sky. Such 
is the scene which till they die the 
good monks will have under their 
eyes. Perhaps they are rather to 
be envied than compassionated ; 
for it is manifest that for them, 
duty—to use the eloquent expression 
of an English divine—has become 
transfigured into happiness, ‘I 
shall stay here whilst I live,’ Dr. 
Issaverdenz said to us, ‘and Iam 
happy—quite happy !’ 
E. C. 
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SAINTE PERINE, OR THE CITY OF THE GENTLE. 
(‘VILLA DE LA REUNION,’) 


By tue Avurnor or ‘GueeL, Tae Crry or THE Simp ce.’ 


INE-TENTHS of our readers 
will, we feel pretty sure, be 
as unconscious as we ourselves, till 
recently, were of the existence close 
to Paris of an institution as peculiar 
in its object as valuable in its 
results, which has been unobtru- 
sively carrying on its beneficent 
work during the greater part of a 
century, within the reach of thou- 
sands of our countrymen whose 
footsteps must have passed its 
rates. 

The building is extensive and 
imposing, at the same time that it 
is elegant in external elevation, and 
commodious in internal construc- 
tion and arrangements. It stands 
within its own pleasure-grounds of 
seven or eight acres in extent, taste- 
fully laid out around the house in 


gravel walks, gay flower-borders, 
and soft lawns ; while the various 
gradients it offers are taken advan- 
tage of to form sloping turf-banks 
down toa beautiful bit of forest- 
land intersected by well-kept paths 
and winding streamlets; arbours 


and summer-houses and shaded 
seats, tempting retreats, whether 
during noonday heat, or the cool of 
of summer evenings. 

The house consists of a double 
semi-quadrangle, one side of each 
square garden thus formed being 
open to the sun, but sheltered from 
the road by a thick plantation. 
All round these gardens runs a 
verandahed terrace, the roof sup- 
ported by light columns, up which 
luxuriant creepers are trained and 
festooned. Wide, light, and well- 
ventilated corridors paved with tiles, 
and—like every part of the institu- 
tion—shining with cleanliness, give 
access to the ground-floor rooms, 
One side is appropriated to the re- 
fectory, a handsome hall fitted with 


five-and-twenty tables, each to ac- 
commodate ten guests; and an- 
other to the salon de conversation, 
or drawing-room. There are also a 
library and reading-room, a chapel, 
two infirmaries, hot and cold baths, 
a dispensary, and an admirable suite 
of household offices. On the floor 
above are more private rooms, the 
house being constructed to receive 
250 inhabitants. These rooms are 
contrived with much thought and 
taste, and are arranged so as to 
form bed-room and sitting-room in 
one, the bed and washing-apparatus 
being shut off within an alcove by 
folding-doors. 

The originator, or rather origina- 
trix, of this valuable institution was 
the Empress Josephine, who in 1805 
devoted a fund for the purpose of 
subsidising a house which should 
provide an honourable and attrac- 
tive retreat for persons of the 
higher class fallen into comparative 
poverty—pauvres honteux, as they 
are untranslatably termed—but 
principally those who had held un- 
pensioned offices in the civil service 
of the country, comprising, there- 
fore, members of the haute bour- 
geoisie and of the noblesse. 

The entrée was to be limited to 
persons (of either sex) who: had 
attained sixty years, and who had 
resided during two consecutive 
years in Paris. To soften as much 
as possible the idea of charitable 
support, the inmates are required 
to prove themselves in a position to 
meet the stipulated annual pay- 
ment, which was originally fixed 
at 750 francs, but has now been in- 
creased to g50. The advantage 
of this united expenditure is im- 
mense, as it would be quite impos- 
sible for the individuals who thus 
contribute to a common fund to live 
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even respectably on the separate 
incomes which, thus combined and 
subsidised, provide an almost luxu- 
rious existence, exonerating those 
who enjoy it from all the labour, 
thought, vexation, and responsi- 
bility of housekeeping. Every de- 
tail of life is provided for on their 
behalf, and of its cares they know 
nothing but the name. The ser- 
vice of the house is included in 
their payment; and if, through 
illness or infirmity, they require 
extra personal attendance, it is 
supplied to them, whether by day 
or by night; even the doctor (for 
there is one residing on the pre- 
mises) bestows his care, his vigi- 
lance, and his advice, and they have 
not so much as the trouble of 
handing him his fee. This blessed 
immunity, alone, should add ten 
years to their lives. We who are 
not thus protected can appre- 
ciate the relief it must be to them 
to take no heed as to the external 
or internal condition of their dwel- 
ling ; to be spared the trouble and 
perplexity of engaging servants, 
with the labour of providing for 
and waiting upon them; to live in 
paradisaical exemption from the 
annoyances of over-reaching work- 
people and cheating tradesmen ; to 
have to take no thought of gas 
or water-rates, and to be able to 
whistle in the very beard of the 
tax-gatherer ! 

For aught they need care, after 
the manner of housekeepers, the 
snow may accumulate six feet deep 
or the roof, or the slates may be all 
blown off bodily ; every pipe in the 
house may burst, every ceiling may 
fall in, the kitchen chimney may 
take fireevery day. It is somebody 
else’s business to see to such 
things immediately. Their minds, 
unburdened with preoccupations of 
this character, may soar above 
these contemptible and degrading ba- 
nalités, They have not so much as an 
account-book to keep, or a washing- 
bill to write ; and may live in joyous 
emancipation from the petty vexa- 
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tions which weigh down the spirits, 
crush the energies, spoil the temper, 
and poison the peace of mind of 
‘the free and independent’ house- 
holder. 

They are gently roused in the 
morning by the chirping of birds 
and the scent of summer flowers. 
They are not tormented for or- 
ders; every detail of life has its 
established time and place. The 
fragrant cup of early coffee awaits 
their waking moments; at twelve, 
the more substantial déjeiiner; at 
seven the well-served dinner is 
announced in the elegantly-ap- 
pointed dining-room; flowers de- 
corate the table and the damask 
is snowy white. The guests, born 
and bred amid the refinements 
of their class, and faithful to the 
prestige of their traditions, are by 
no means neglectful either of their 
appearance or their manners; and 
their regard for their antecedents 
bespeaks itself in their toilette as 
well as in the reciprocation of petits 
soins which marks their intercourse. 

Liberty complete and unrestricted 
is of course the order of the day; 
and they can not only receive their 
friends, whether during the day or 
in the evening, but can, and often 
do, absent. themselves on visits 
during any period they please, 
though, if they return home at 
night, it must of course be within a 
given hour. 

In the summer evenings it is the 
wont of the little world of Sainte 
Perine to spend the time between 
dinner and bed on the lawns and 
in the bosquets of the beautiful 
grounds at their disposal. In the 
winter the social meetings in their 
common salon recall the soirées of 
the best society in the larger world. 

As the inmates are composed of 
single persons of either sex, as well 
as of married couples, our readers 
must not be surprised to learn that 
the interchange of good offices 
between them often soars beyond 
the limits of friendship, and that 
marriages are the frequent result. 
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At the same time it is scarcely pos- 
sible that the little world of Sainte 
Perine, like the larger one outside, 
should not find itself broken up 
into parties and even cliques; but 
although this diversity of feeling 
keeps the mind from stagnating 
and imparts a certain amount of 
vitality and spirit to the association, 
it also, unhappily, leads to differences 
and coolnesses which are only kept 
from disturbing the common peace 
by the forbearance and self-control 
of gentle breeding. 

As, however, among this great 
variety of dispositions and charac- 
ters, meeting daily under circum- 
stances in which all have a common 
sympathy, there are many persons 
not merely of rank and social 
position, but also of distinguished 
ability and moral value, the general 
tone of feeling which animates the 
little community is genial and 
enlivening. There is, however, 
one inevitable circumstance acting 
to a certain extent as a damper to 
the spirits of the inmates—we 
allude to the frequency with which 
Death asserts his inexorable claims, 
and comes to summon away first 
one and then another from the 
place they had assumed and the 
friends they had made. Among a 
community of 250 souls, all more 
or less over sixty—most of them 
rather more than less—these calls 
can be neither few nor far between. 
At the same time, if there are some 
losers by their recurrence there are 
as many gainers, for, as may be 
supposed, there is always a long 
list of candidates aspiring to the 
places thus left vacant; though, let 
as try to think, without any mali- 
cious hopes that the slender thread 
of life on which their own brief 
future hangs may be snapped at an 
earlymoment. Alas! they must have 
their own lurking misgivings that 
the place they now covet must at 
no very distant period become the 
object of another’s longing. On 
the day of our visit Death was at 
his grim work; the corpse of the 
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Comtesse de lay coffined in 
the chapel, while the Baron de 5 
who had been insensible some hours, 
was not expected to pass the day. 

We were told that an English 
lady was an admitted member of 
the ‘Réunion,’ and that she added 
to her small means by giving lessons 
in her own language, her pupils 
attending and receiving instruction 
in her room. Among the number 
are several ci-devant members of 
the literary world, writers for the 
press and feuilletonistes, also artists 
and musicians. Very delightful little 
soirées are often periodically given 
by such gifted and cultivated per- 
sons, and to these their friends of 
the outer world are invited. Seve- 
ral of the literary ladies have suc- 
ceeded in organising salons to 
which all who can obtain access 
consider it a privilege to be ad- 
mitted. 

The appointment of the Direc- 
teur and subordinate officials who 
conduct the establishment of Ste. 
Perine rests with the Bureau de 
l’Administration de _ 1’Assistance 
Publique ; but the inmates of the in- 
stitution are so far concerned in these 
appointments that a large ledger lies 
open to receive their observations 
on any matter of management or 
question of diet, &c., to which they 
may think fit to take exception. 

Our readers may be curious to 
know whence was derived the name 
by which this institution has been 
called since its foundation until the 
recent date, when it received the 
more appropriate nomenclature of 
‘Villa de la Réunion.’ They need 
consult no etymological dictionary, 
nor yet examine the Calendar of 
the Saints, to discover why Ste. 
Perine has been selected to be the 
patroness of the institution. It is 
simply that the house originally 
adapted to this use at Chaillot had 
formerly been a convent under that 
dedication; and, when the Genteel 
Pensioners removed to the site they 
now occupy at Auteuil, the ancient 
name followed them thither. 
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A TOUR IN LAPLAND (1875). 


I. THE LULE. 


HE Scandinavian peninsula has 
not as yet been overrun by 
tourists, andthough more frequently 
visited of late years, the billows of 
the North Sea still deter that large 
class for whose benefit Bessemers 
and Castalias are designed, and 
to whose imagination a two or three 
days’ voyage conjures up a vision 
of uninterrupted sea-sickness. In 
spite of its treacherous character, 
the North Sea, during the summer 
months, ts sometimes as smooth as 
a lake, and even though storms are 
not infrequent, a run across to 
Gothenburg or Christiania is one 
of the most pleasant of the shorter 
sea-voyages. 

You find on landing that you 
are in a different world from 
that which usurps the name of 
‘the Continent.’ There is no 
hurry, no bustle, and, more than 
all, no crowd of familiar faces. 
The few passengers which the 
steamer has brought are speedily 
absorbed, and leave the foreign 
aspect of the towns unaffected. In 
this absence of the crowd lies part 
of the charm of Northern travel, 
and makes it far preferable to the 
usual Swiss round. In Switzerland 
you begin to wonder whether there 
are any natives who are neither 
guides nor hotel-keepers, and you 
feel no surprise in meeting a friend 
on the borders of a lake or by the 
brink of a crevasse. It is otherwise 
in Norway, and still more so in 
Sweden. On board of the coasting 
steamers or canal boats occasionally 
an Englishman, or even a stray 
American, is to be met, but they are 
only units in the stream of travel- 
lers, and railways and steamboats 
would cease to exist if dependent 
on their patronage. Not that the 


Englishman, proud of knowing no 
language but his own, need be con- 
demned to a gloomy silence, for he 
is sure to be rescued from the 
difficulties in which his ignorance 
of the language lands him by some 
courteous English-speaking Swede 
or long-resident Scot. Stilla slight 
knowledge of Swedish or Norse 
adds very much to the ease as well 
as pleasure of travelling, for there 
are many districts, seldom visited 
by foreigners, where one cannot 
reckon upon such assistance, and 
these districts are sometimes among 
the most attractive, from the beauty 
of the scenery and the peculiarities 
of the inhabitants. 

The fjords of Norway, the lakes 
and valleys of Sweden, are rich in 
varied landscapes, but with them 
the river, lake, and mountain 
scenery of Lapland competes for 
the pre-eminence, and in some 
respects undoubtedly surpasses the 
more easily reached portions of the 
peninsula. The wildness and re- 
moteness of this country have kept 
it almost sacred from intrusion, but 
its inaccessibility has been much 
exaggerated, or rather the facility 
with which it can be reached is 
little known. The trouble and 
fatigue of penetrating even so far 
into the interior are little when one 
considers how far Lapland lies from 
the centre of civilisation, and how 
much the traveller has to depend 
upon his own resources. Few of 
the ordinary Continental tours com- 
bine so much pleasure with so little 
fatigue. There are, it is true, few 
roads, and the inns are small as well 
as few, but, on the other hand, there 
is no dust and no long drawn out 
table White, and the traveller 
returns from the North invigorated 
by the strong air of the fijells, and 
with no unpleasant memories of 
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weary railway journeys, or still 
more weary tramps through hot 
streets and across shadeless squares. 
Lapland, indeed, can be reached 
from England without the traveller 
once setting foot in a railway car- 
riage. From Gothenburg to Stock- 
holm runs the well-known Gotha 
Canal, which connects the great 
Swedish lakes and winds through 
picturesque and well-wooded land- 
scapes. The canal-boats are com- 
fortable, with well-aired cabins, the 
beds in which are turned into sofas 
by day. A notice suspended in the 
cabins warns the passengers that they 
must not occupy the beds after six 
in the morning ; but this rule did 
not seem to be particularly well 
obeyed, at least on the Wadstena, 
by which in July last we travelled 
to Stockholm. Although the journey 
from Gothenburg by the canal oc- 
cupies nearly three days, the re- 
peated alternation of lake, river, 
and canal, and the occasional op- 
portunities for a stroll along the 
banks, while the steamer is passing 
through some of the numerous locks, 
makes the time pass pleasantly, 
until Lake Millar is reached, and 
Stockholm is seen rising out of the 
sparkling waters. 

It was in the afternoon of a bright 
July day, last summer, that we 
entered the Miilar at Sédertelge, and 
steamed through the thousand 
islands of that most beautiful of 
Swedish lakes towards the capital. 
On either side wooded hills and 
islets hemmed in the view, and we 
seemed to be passing from one lake 
to another ; each successive expanse 
of water was shut in by green 
margins, and had an individuality 
of its own. At last we reached the 
end of the lake and saw the grace- 
ful spire of the Riddarholmskyrka 
towering above the closely-built 
houses of the older part of the city. 
Beyond lay the palace, a solid and 
massive structure, and to the right 
and left tall and variously painted 
buildings covered the adjacent 
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islands. A nearer approach showed 
us the wharves full of life, at one 
of which our steamer soon found a 
placeamong the many small steamers 
which ply on the lakes and canals. 
Stockholm is one of those cities 
in which there are few ‘ lions’ to be 
seen, but which in the beauty of its 
situation possesses a charm such 
as museums, picture galleries, and 
churches cannot give. Built upon 
seven islands, and lying between 
the sea and the Miilar, the capital 
of Sweden combines the busy and 
changeful life of a seaport with the 
repose of an inland town and the 
gaiety of a great city. You pass 
with little interval from the busy 
wharves to the fine park of the 
Djurgarden, the evening resort of 
the citizens, or through some of 
the winding channels of the lake 
or the sea to retired nooks of 
raral pleasure. Little steamboats 
dart here and there, and serve as 
flying bridges between the islands. 
It is a pretty sight to look down 
on the city from Mosebacke, a 
terraced garden on the Séder- 
malm, as the shades of evening 
begin to fall, and to watch the 
coloured lights flitting to and fro, 
while the line of lamps on the 
shores casts a steady reflection on 
the waters. The view, too, from 
the Norrbro, the bridge which con- 
nects the Norrmalm and Staden, 
is striking. The stately, though 
somewhat sombre, palace looks 
down upon it on one side, and on 
the other lies Gustaf Adolph’s 
Square, with the Royal Theatre. 
The bridge rests midway on a little 
island, which has been partly con- 
verted into a garden, called the 
Strémparterre, where in the sum- 
mer evenings the Swedes drink 
punch or coffee and listen to the 
strains of music. Standing on the 
bridge and looking over the Strém- 
parterre, you see the handsome 
National Museum and the lofty 
pile of the new Grand Hotel; 
and, in short, wherever you turn 
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in Stockholm you find new views 
to delight the eye, though it must 
be confessed that more is due to 
the beauty of the situation than 
to any great architectural excel- 
lence in the public buildings. 
Notwithstanding the many attrac- 
tions of Stockholm we eagerly seized 
the first opportunity of pursuing 
our journey northwards. There 
are three lines of steamers by 
which the towns on the western 
shores of the Gulf of Bothnia may 
be visited. One of these touches 
at nearly every town from Gefle 
northwards, a second goes directly 
to the Northern ports, while the 
third touches only at the more 
important towns, beginning with 
Sundsvall. The latter is said to 
be the best line, and both going 
and returning we went by it. The 


steamer in which we sailed was 
called the Luled, after the town 
which was our destination, and the 
three days spent on board of her 
could not have been more pleasant. 


A little crowd had assembled to 
see the departure of the steamer, 
and amid the waving of hats and 
handkerchiefs the Luled unmoored 
and pushed off into mid-channel. 
Stockholm was soon lost to view, 
but not before the glimpse of its 
vanishing spires and lofty buildings 
had imprinted on our memories 
one of those scenes the harmonised 
beauty of which cannot be for- 
gotten—the green islands through 
which the steamer now threaded 
its way, half-revealed, half-con- 
cealed, bright-looking villas with 
groups of happy idlers on the 
shores, who waved an adieu to 
some friend on board, or carelessly 
followed with their eyes the rapidly 
receding vessel. Now and again 
an opening between two islands 
showed a stretch of calm blue 
water beyond, or bright - painted 
farmhouses surrounded by green 
meadows. Then we passed the 
strong fortress of Waxholm, which 
guards the approach to Stockholm, 
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and entering a wider channel met 
now @ sloop, and now a brig, deeply 
laden with firewood, tacking slowly 
towards the city. On the right 
we caught en occasional glimpse of 
the open sea, into which we at last 
steamed about three hours after 
leaving Stockholm. In the dis- 
tance we saw the Aland Islands, 
bounding the horizon to the east, 
while before us the Gulf of Bothnia 
was dotted with the white sails of 
vessels, sailing northwards for car- 
goes of wood. Later in the day 
we lost sight of land, but the blue 
heavens flecked by a few fleecy 
clouds, the gentle breeze, that 
ruffled without disturbing the quiet 
sea, and the bright sun declining 
almost in the north made us linger 
on deck till night—it could not be 
called darkness—had set in. Next 
morning the steamer stopped for 
an hour at Sundsvall, a large, well- 
built town at the head of a deep 
bay, round the sides of which were 
numerous sawmills busily at work, 
and a few picturesque villas be- 
longing to prosperous wood mer- 
chants. The business of the town 
seemed extensive; several large 
steamers lay at the wharves, and 
sailing-vessels of all sizes were 
moored in the bay. The inhabit- 
ants were not, however, so occu- 
pied with business as to have 
no time for amusement. Large 
public gardens covered a promon- 
tory near the town, and were gaily 
decorated with flags in anticipation 
of the day’s festivities, and parties 
of holiday-makers were filling the 
small screws which, as everywhere 
on the Swedish coasts, seemed the 
popular mode of conveyance. The 
course of the steamer now lay north- 
wards, outside groups of islands 
between which is the broad channel 
that leads up to Hernésand, the 
town at the entrance of the Anger- 
man, one of the grand rivers of the 
North. The scenery of its banks 
has called forth the admiration even 
of Rhine-enamoured Germans, and 
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is never spoken of without enthu- 
siasm by the Swedes. The coast 
gradually became finer. A range 
of hills with varied and well-marked 
outline formed a pleasing change 
from the low islands and forest- 
covered shores that we had been 
passing. In the evening we ap- 
proached, by a narrow and winding 
passage, Holmoe, a landing-place 
for the passengers and goods going 
to Umea, the church of which we 
could see inland behind a bend of 
the river, which concealed the town 
from us. Holmoe itself is an un- 
interesting rocky islet, with no sign 
of life except a sawmill ; but, from 
aroughly-made open wooden turret, 
on an elevated point, we obtained a 
fine view of the river, the surround- 
ing country, and the ragged coast- 
line, indented with numerous bays. 

The following morning we arrived 
at Ursvik, a busy little place, the 
port of Skelleftei, which lies seven 
or eight miles up the river from 
which the town takes its name. As 
the steamer was to lie at Ursvik for 
nearly four hours, discharging cargo 
and laying ina stock of firewood, 
most of the passengers went up to 
Skelleftei in a small screw, which 
was half-filled with goods, and in 
which we had little more than 
standing-room. The boat puffed 
away briskly, struggling against the 
swift and eddying current, which 
was eating away the high sandy 
bank, and overthrowing the firs 
which stood above it, almost in act 
to fall. At some places the banks 
were not so high, and there, on 
either side of the river, lay fields 
of rye and barley, interspersed with 
meadow land, beyond which rose 
wooded hills, sheltered by which 
stood the large, red-painted houses 
of the peasants, while in many of the 
fields rough, unpainted barns were 
ready for the reception of the har- 
vest. The broad stream of the 
Skellefteai was littered with logs, 
coming down from the interior, 
which, as they floated past the yards 
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of their owners, were drawn by 
boatmen out of the current and 
collected into rafts. By the margins 
of the stream everywhere logs were 
lying stranded,which it did not seem 
anyone’s business or interest to look 
after; and, indeed, after the logs 
have once floated past their proper 
destination the trouble and expense 
of recovering them must be more 
than their value in a country so 
thickly wooded as the north of 
Sweden is. Skelleftei itself is a 
regularly-built town, situated on 
high ground, overlooking the river, 
with a club-house, containing a large 
ballroom, a stone church, one of the 
handsomest in the North, and a 
public square, which the inhabitants 
are trying to coax into the sem- 
blance of a garden. The houses 
are all of wood, and against each is 
placed a long ladder, with two 
smaller ones laid on either side of 
the roof. This precaution is taken 
against fire, and a very necessary 
one it is, considering the frequency 
with which fires occur in Swedish 
towns, and their destructive effect 
when not speedily checked. These 
permanent ladders afford the means 
of readily bringing buckets of 
water to bear on the fire, which, in 
the absence of fire-engines, would 
otherwise gain an easy victory. The 
presence of the ladders gave the 
town—which, notwithstanding its 
size, had little stir—an unfinished 
appearance, as if the builders had 
all gone for dinner and would pre- 
sently return to complete their 
work. Another peculiarity of Skel- 
lefte’ was the complete desertion 
by its inhabitants of a whole quarter 
of the town, comprising three or 
four hundred huts, laid out in 
regular rows, but all shut up. 
These huts belong partly to wood- 
men, who in summer are away in 
the forests, partly to settlers, who 
only visit Skellefteaé at the Church 
festivals or the annual fairs, and 
leave the huts unoccupied during 
the rest of the year. 
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The return to Ursvik occupied 
only half the time that had been 
taken to come up, and the little 
screw flew merrily past the banks, 
and swung now to this side, now to 
that, to avoid a collision with the 
floating logs. After but a short 
delay the ZIwlei was again under 
way, and steaming through narrow 
channels to the open sea, which was 
not so peaceful as on the preceding 
days. A fresh breeze was begin- 
ning to blow, and the sky showed 
signs of a change of weather, which 
produced a hesitancy among the 
passengers in the matter of dinner. 

The next town at which the 
steamer stopped was Pitef, pictu- 
resquely situated on a peninsula at 
the mouth of the Pite, and present 
ing nothing of interest except the 
wooden church, with detached bel- 
fry standing at one end of the 
churchyard. Here, as at other 


ports where the steamer stayed any 
time, the townspeople flocked on 
board to dine, or sup, or, at any 


rate, to drink punch. The deck 
was covered with little groups 
making the most of the opportunity, 
before the ringing of the steamer’s 
bell relegated them to the quiet and 
uneventful life of a Northern town, 
till the arrival of the next week’s 
steamer would give them another 
chance of more varied fare than 
was to be obtained on shore. The 
cookery on board Swedish steamers 
is generally excellent, and all the 
arrangements are so good that one 
is not surprised that the residents 
should be eager to taste of the 
pleasures of a dinner on shipboard. 
The dining-saloon in the Luled was 
placed forward, and quite apart 
from the cabins, and this is usually 
the case in Swedish steamers. No 
smell of dinner can penetrate to 
your berth, while the dining-saloon 
is nearly always well aired, with 
none of that sickly, greasy smell 
which in an English steamer repels 
the passenger who is not very sure of 
his equilibrium. At one end of the 
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saloon a table was spread, with 
numerous little dishes containing 
anchovies, tongue, salmon, radishes, 
&c., flanked by two bottles of 
spirits and a Jarge array of glasses. 
This brdwoinsbord, as it is called, 
is the initial stage of a Swedish 
dinner, and is supposed to give an 
appetite; and although the fresh 
sea-air might have been supposed a 
sufficient preparative, the orthodox 
commencement was never omitted, 
and seemed efficacious. After the 
guests have helped themselves to a 
selection of morsels, which they 
eat standing, the regular dinner 
begins, and often proceeds without 
regard to what we consider the 
established order of things. Blae- 
berry soup was sometimes the first 
course, followed by meat, which in 
its turn was succeeded by fish. 
Breakfast and supper were equally 
substantial meals, and at the former 
beer was generally taken, sometimes 
even by ladies. One morning on 
board of a Swedish steamer, when 
our numbers had been thinned by a 
suggestive swell, we watched with 
wonder and awe a delicate-looking 
young lady breakfasting. She 
began with buttered ryebread cover- 
ed with raw salmon, smoked rein- 
deer tongue and cucumber, accom- 
panied by a good glass of beer; 
she then called for a cup of coffee, 
but as it came her feelings proved 
too much for her and she hastily 
quitted the cabin. In the summer 
months, however, rough weather is 
seldom met with in the Gulf of 
Bothnia, and the course of the 
steamers is so much under shelter 
of the land that the enjoyment of 
the voyage is rarely spoiled by sea- 
sickness, and the stranger may 
pursue his experiments in Swe- 
dish dietary without fear of conse- 
quences. 

Leaving Pited, the steamer again 
threaded its way through narrow 
channels among long, low islands. 
The wind had now risen, and, as 
the night was unusually dark, with 
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black clouds covering the heavens, 
the captain, after peering through 
his glass, ordered the anchor to be 
let go, and waited for the early 
dawn. When morning came, and 
we saw the low, bare islands, 
scarcely rising above the waves, we 
saw how necessary the stoppage 
was, and understood the cause of 
the frequent delays of these coasting 
steamers. There are very few 
lights along the coasts, and the 
navigation must perforce be stopped 
whenever a dark night obscures the 
landmarks. The channels, too, 
leading even to important places, 
such as Sundsvall, were marked 
by floating poles with a bunch of 
heather or withered twigs on one 
end, and kept upright by the other 
end being anchored to the bottom. 
The distance at which these rude 
signal-posts could be seen is much 
greater than one would have sup- 
posed, but of course they were 
quickly concealed by the gloom of 
a dark night, which fortunately 
during the summer months in these 
northern latitudes is never of longer 
duration than two or three hours. 
On the morning of the third day 
from leaving Stockholm we landed 
at Luleé, from which town we 
proposed making an excursion into 
Lule Lapmark. 

Luled is an important place, for, 
besides its large wood trade and nu- 
merous sawmills, it is the residence 
of the Governor of Norrbotten’s 
Lin, which province comprehends 
the greater portion of Swedish Lap- 
land. It is also the centre of the 
administration of justice for the 
same province, several hiiradshof- 
dings, or judges of first instance, 
residing in the town, of whom one 
holds courts in Lule& itself, while 
the others itinerate through the 
country. More than all, Luled is 
the head-quarters of the Gellivara 
Company, the greatness of which 
is dinned into the ears of every 
traveller; and great undoubtedly 
it is, except perhaps in the matter 
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of dividends, for it owns 1,200,000 
acres, not to speak of the celebrated 
iron-mountain at Gellivara, the rich- 
ness of which is equal to its inac- 


cessibility. In order to reach this 
mountain, as well as generally to 
open up the resources of the coun- 
try, the old Gellivara Company pro- 


cted canals to conne 1e navi- 
jected canals to connect tl 


gable portions of the Lule, and 
obtained subsidies from the Swedish 
Government ; but the works proved 
more expensive than was antici- 
pated, and the canals are still un- 
finished. It was also proposed to 
form a railway, but this, too, was 
abandoned after a trifling com- 
mencement had been made, and the 
difficulty of transporting the un- 
doubtedly great treasures of the 
iron-mountain has not yet been 
overcome by the new Gellivara 
Company, which is now in posses- 
sion. 

The situation of Lulea resembles 
that of PiteA. The town is built 
upon a peninsula; the bays on 
either side of which being land- 
locked, a safe anchorage is afforded 
to the vessels engaged in the timber 
trade. In the centre of the town 
stands a large, ugly, whitewashed 
church, from the tower of which 
there is a fine view. Looking in- 
land, we saw undulating and well- 
wooded hills stretching into the 
distance. At our feet lay the bay 
at the mouth of the swift-flowing 
Lule, with pleasure boats with tiny 
white sails tacking backwards and 
forwards. Close at hand the various 
colours of the houses relieved the 
dulness of the long and _half-de- 
serted streets, and light wreaths of 
smoke betokened the activity of 
some sawmill. The view seaward 
is bounded by the islands which 
fringe the coast, but between them 
and the town stretches a broad 
sheet of water, and the tall masts 
which rise above the lower parts of 
the islands point out the channels 
by which Lulea is approached. 
One or two building-yards attest 
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the enterprise of the inhabitants, 
and a sense of life is diffused over 
the scene by the movements of a 
few small steamers. On the whole, 
however, this town is a very dull 
place to spend a few days at, and 
the only excitement seemed to be 
the arrival or departure of the 
Stockholm steamers. On these oc- 
casions quite a large crowd of gaily- 
dressed people assembles at the 
landing-stage, and the joyous greet- 
ings and touching farewells amuse 
the traveller, who cannot but ad- 
mire the grace with which the gen- 
tlemen raise their hats, bring their 
heels sharply together, and double 
themselves up, while the ladies em- 
brace their friends with affectionate 
fervour, and curtsey till you think 
they are going to sink into the 
ground, 

After remaining at Lulea for two 
days we proceeded up the river 
in a small steamer belonging to 
the Gellivara Company, which left 
shortly after eight in the morning. 
Striking across the bay, the steamer 
entered the river and passed be- 
tween great lines of salmon-nets 
through a comparatively narrow 
channel, where a strong current, 
eddying and surging, retarded its 
progress. The Lule then widened 
out into a broad expanse, at least 
a mile across, with low and appa- 
rently well-cultivated land on either 
bank. In the distance on the right 
we saw the spire of the church at 
Old Lulea, for, as in so many other 
cases on the Gulf of Bothnia, the 
town was formerly situated some 
distance up the river, but has been 
forced to migrate lower down to 
suit the convenience of an increas- 
ing trade. The channel again con- 
tracted at a ferry where the coast- 
road from Stockholm was divided 
by the river, and, until we reached 
our landing-place, varied in breadth 
from six or seven hundred to a 
hundred and fifty yards. The 
banks became higher and more 
thickly wooded, and both here and 
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in the upper portion of the Lule 
the strong current extended from 
bank to bank. In three hours 
we reached Roébacken, from which 
a short drive of five miles through 
a forest brought us to Hedenfors. 
Part of this forest had been burned 
down a few years ago, and the con- 
trast between the fresh verdure of 
the young trees and the charred 
stumps among which they were 
growing was very striking. The 
views of forest-covered hills were 
grand, reminding us of the Black 
Forest, in spite of the size of the 
trees being less. Indeed, in one 
respect the North had the advan- 
tage, for the Black Forest has no 
river flowing through it comparable 
to the Lule, which sometimes 
widens almost into the proportions 
of a lake. Beyond the ranges of 
wooded hills bare fjells rose in the 
distance, and with their tops 
shrouded in mist looked not unlike 
ranges of Highland mountains. No 
sign of habitation, or indeed of the 
presence of man, was to be seen, 
save the few scattered cottages at 
Hedenfors and the group of people 
standing on the wooden pier, at 
which a little screw called the 
Hedenfors lay puffing, as it waited 
the arrival of the passengers from 
Roébacken. Quite different was the 
impression produced on our minds 
by Hedenfors a few weeks after- 
wards on our return from the in- 
terior. Accustomed, as we had 
become, to find a single cottage at 
the interval of many miles, the sole 
representative of a big name on 
our map, Hedenfors seemed to 
have swollen into the dimensions 
of a populous village ; and we were 
ready to hail Lule& as a city. 
Although the number of passengers 
was less than on board the other 
steamer, the Hedenfors was s0 
small that there was little room 
for moving about, and the only 
shelter from the rain, which began 
to fall, was an uncomfortable cabin 
about seven feet square. The wood 
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for the engine fires was piled on 
deck, but rapidly diminished as we 
steamed up against the strong cur- 
rent. The scenery now became 
richer. Extensive woods alternated 
with well-cultivated fields and red- 
painted villages. Beside each house 
was a draw-well with the long pole 
balanced on an upright post, rising 
high into the air. About four in 
the afternoon we reached Svartla, 
near which the late King, Carl XV., 
established a model farm to en- 
courage agriculture in the North. 
Here the steamboat remained an 
hour, partly to allow the passengers, 
six in number, including ourselves, 
who were going farther, to dine, 
partly to lay in a fresh stock of 
wood. A _ bright-faced, neatly- 
dressed little girl brought in the 
dinner, of which we partook stand- 
ing in a small bedroom opening 
into the kitchen, the only large 
room of the house. Here for the 


last time for some weeks we saw : 
spirits, the sale of which in Lap- 


land is strictly forbidden. Asin the 
case of prohibitory laws elsewhere 
spirits are, however, said to be im- 
ported and sold secretly at Jokk- 
mokk; but as we carried our own 
supplies with us, we did not re- 
quire to seek for the forbidden 
article. 

The sail from Svartli to Nedra 
Edefors, our resting-place for the 
night, was the most interesting 
part of the day’s journey. The 
Lule flows in long reaches—one of 
them at least six miles long—while 
in one place its breadth could not 
be much less than a mile. The 
richly-wooded banks were reflected 
in the smooth surface of the stream 
so perfectly that it was difficult to 
say where the water and the bank 
met. After passing on the right 
the large village of Harads, where, 
as we found on our return, there is 
one of the most comfortable inns 
on the route, and a large sawmill 
on the left, at the embouchure of 
one of the few tributaries of the 
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Lule, we approached our destina- 
tion. Between high banks, and on 
either side of a green island, where 
stood some rude salmon-fishers’ 
huts, the waters of the Lule hurried 
down from the lower end of the 
great rapids. A large wooden 
house, belonging to the Gellivara 
Company, stood on a corner of land 
overlooking the river, and seemed 
to promise abundant accommoda.- 
tion for the night, till we learned 
that it was not yet completed, and 
that the only place where travellers 
could pass the night was a small 
cottage consisting of a kitchen 
where the family lived, a bedroom 
occupied by a forester, and a garret 
to which the captain of the steam- 
boat had right. This was our first 
difficulty. The huts of the salmon- 
fishers were out of the question. 
The crew of the Hedenfors slept in 
its cabin, and we at once rejected a 
proposal to send us ten miles up 
the river in an open boat to a small 
inn, which we might or might not 
find occupied. At last, after some 
negotiation, the forester good- 
naturedly gave us his bedroom. 
An Irish gentleman and his servant 
obtained the garret, and the re- 
maining passenger, a Swede, was 
put up in the kitchen. This was 
the only place on the journey in- 
land where we found any want of 
accommodation, though elsewhere, 
had our party been larger, or had 
we encountered other travellers, we 
might once or twice have been put 
to inconvenience. On returning 
from the interior we avoided the 
discomfort of Edefors by a two 
hours’ row down the river to the 
comfortable inn at Harads, where 
the large, well-furnished bedrooms 
were a great contrast to the hoi, 
mosquito-haunted ‘forester’s bed- 
room. To give the people of Ede- 
fors credit, they did everything in 
their power to make us comfort- 
able, and supper was soon on the 
table. Meanwhile we enjoyed the 
splendid view down the river, which 
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looked, however, somewhat sombre 
in the dull evening light, as the 
sun set behind heavy clouds. Once 
or twice light showers swept across 
the landscape. The salmon-fishers 
ended their day’s work, a solitary 
boat rowed across the river, and 
then all was quiet save for the 
constant roar of the rapids. These 
rapids are about a mile and a 
quarter in length, and are a con- 
tinnous rush of foam and broken 
water. The whole fall is a little 
over seventy feet. 

On the following morning, after 
paying our bill, seven kronor, or 
not quite eight shillings, for bed, 
supper, and breakfast for three 
persons, we walked across to Ofvra 
Edefors, at the head of the rapids, 
where a fair is held twice a year, 
and there embarked for Storbacken 
in another screw, which was too 
small to have a cabin, but was pro- 
vided with a permanent awning 
from stem to stern. The head of 
the rapids was encumbered with 
piles of wood, which had been 
carried by the eddy out of the 
main current and stranded in 
shallow water. To guard as much 
as possible against this, a line of 
logs is moored in the stream, so as 
to force the floating timber to take 
the proper direction. 

The scenery was much the same 
as on the preceding day. A suc- 
cession of lake-like reaches of water, 
of great beauty, but somewhat too 
uniform in. their character, led up 
to the prettily-situated inn, or farm- 
house, of Storbacken, the first sta- 
tion in Lule Lapmark, as the divi- 
sion of Lapland we now entered 
was called. The red-painted inn, 
surrounded by outhouses, stands 
upon a peninsula of alluvial soil, 
which has evidently only recently 
ceased to be an island, and is really 
much more of a farmhouse than an 
inn, Indeed, travellers are so few that 
the profits of innkeeping in Lap- 
land cannot but be small, and if 
the landlords had not their farms 
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to fall back on, they could not 
maintain themselves. The differ- 
ence between a farmer, or settler, 
and an innkeeper is very slight. 
The settler receives travellers and 
supplies them with horses, or boats, 
as the case may be, and the inn- 
keeper occupies himself as much as 
possible with his fields, and treats 
the inn as a secondary considera- 
tion—except so far as he has the 
fear of Governmental supervision be- 
fore his eyes. To each inn isissued 
from time to time a sheet of paper, 
mentioning the charges which may 
be made for horses and gigs to the 
stations on either side, and the tra- 
veller has to inscribe his name and 
the number of horses he requires 
upon this dug-bok, which is re- 
gularly transmitted to the gover- 
nor’s bureau at Lulea. 

Storbacken is the best point from 
which to visit the Porsi Falls, the 
third of the three great falls of the 
Stor Lule, and situated near its 
junction with the Little Lule. We 
spent the afternoon in walking to 
these falls by a winding and ro- 
mantic path through the woods on 
the opposite side of the river. The 
path led at first through the clear- 
ing, which the old Gellivara Com- 
pany made a few years ago for 
their projected railway. A hundred 
men were employed for a summer 
in felling the trees in a broad belt, 
nearly two miles long, after which 
the work was abandoned; and ina 
few years the forest will have re- 
asserted its dominion, as young 
trees are growing up quickly to 
supply the places of those cut 
down. We had to cross a good 
deal of boggy and marshy ground, 
and the afternoon turning out wet, 
in spite of deceitful glimpses of 
sunshine, which lured us on with 
the promise of better weather, the 
path, where there was one, was 
soon a mixture of mud and water. 
Add to this that the mosquitoes 
sought the shelter of our umbrellas, 
and repaid the protection by a series 
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of irritating bites, under which we 
lost both blood and patience, and 
it may be imagined that the walk 
was not altogether pleasurable. 

The Porsi Falls, though inferior 
in grandeur to the great falls of 
Njommelsaska, which we after- 
wards visited, are specially fine 
from the contrast between the large, 
lake-like expanse of the Lule above 
and the sudden leap of the water 
to meet the rapid, which by a han- 
dred little falls pours down the far- 
ther side of a pine-covered island. 
We caught glimpses of the rapids 
below the fall as we came through 
the forest, and the increasing noise 
warned us ofits proximity, but wedid 
not see the fall itself until we stood 
on the very brink of the river. The 
life of the river was startling after 
the deadness of the forest. On the 
one side the hurry and confusion 
of the rapids met our eyes, on the 
other the steady and _ resistless 
sweep of the water over the fall, 
while far off storm-clouds were 
gathering round the crests of forest- 
clad mountains, and threatening to 
descend into the valleys. Then the 
rain cleared off for a little time, and 
as the sun shone out brightly the 
blue skies were reflected in the 
Lule, the smooth surface of which 
above the fall was unruffled by the 
slightest breath of wind. Thoughts 
of dinner at Storbacken at last 
drew us away, and not too soon, 
for the weather again changed. 
Cold winds swept through the trees, 
and we were glad to reach the 
shelter of our little inn, and to eat 
a substantial though simple meal, 
in which salmon raw was followed 
by salmon broiled, and that by 
salmon boiled. 

At last the rain ceased, and we 
sat long at the window watching 


The little breezes dash and shiver 
On the stream that runneth ever. 


Light wreaths of mist rose in 
fantastic forms from the water, and 
passed gracefully away, as if realis- 
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ing the painter’s fancy that they 
were gently floating processions of 
half-invisible elves, hastening to 
hide their charms in the woods, 
The charmed sunset lingered long 
in the sky, and the clock, rather 
than the shades of evening, warned 
us that bedtime had come: and so 
ended our first day in Lapland. 


Il, LULE LAPMARK, 


Swepish LapLaND comprehends 
within its limits an eighth part of 
the kingdom of Sweden, and 
though unable, either in a political 
or in a commercial point of view, 
to compare with the richer and 
more populous provinces, it pos- 
sesses a special interest of its own 
in the wandering tribes by which it 
is inhabited and the variety and 
grandeur of its scenery. Its very 
extent renders it important, and 
notwithstanding the poverty of its 
inhabitants, Lapland has received a 
great amount of attention from 
successive Swedish Administra- 
tions — attention which has not 
always been judicious in its aims, 
but which has generally been in- 
spired with a real desire for the 
improvement of the country. The 
climate has, of course, proved no 
mean obstacle to all such plans ; and, 
further, Swedish legislators have 
experienced the difficulty which 
always occurs when the improve- 
ment of a territory inhabited by 
wandering tribes is atteuapted—viz. 
that the introduction of agriculture 
and the arts of civilised life can 
only be effected by means of settlers 
whose interests are antagonistic to 
those of the natives among whom 
they live. The progress of agri- 
culture, too, deprives the nomads 
of the free forest in which they 
have been accustomed to find their 
living, and they naturally resent 
the presence of every stranger as a 
destroyer of their property. The 
distance of Lapland from the capital, 
and its inaccessibility for a great 
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part of the year, have combined to 
render ineffectual many schemes 
for its benefit, and though much 
has been done, it still remains in 
great measure a barbarous country. 

Within the boundaries of Swe- 
dish Lapland is the long tract of 
mountainous and upland country 
which lies to the east of the Nor- 
wegian frontier, and stretches from 
the North Cape to the 63rd parallel. 
It does not, as is sometimes sup- 
posed, touch the shores of the Gulf 
of Bothnia. Whatever may have 
been the case formerly, the Lapland 
of the present day is separated from 
the sea by a broad belt of low- 
lying land, though it is still matter 
of dispute where its natural boun- 
dary should be drawn. On the one 
hand, it is said that the line ought 
to be traced at a distance varying 
fom 50 to 190 miles from the 
coasts. This line passes through 
the successive points where the 
great rivers of Lapland, which rush 
rather than flow through the up- 
land, suddenly descend more nearly 
to the level of the sea, and then 
flow with moderated currents 
to the Gulf of Bothnia. Such a 
line would be drawn through the 
Porsi Falls of the Lule, and the 
Storfors of the Pite, but it does 
not seem to be so natural a boun- 
dary as that formed by the low line 
of bills, not more than four or five 
hundred feet high, behind which 
are hemmed in all the great bogs of 
Lapland, and which runs nearer the 
coast. In Lule Lapmark this range 
of hills crosses the country at 
Edefors, and gives a more precise 
boundary than the former. The 
oficial boundary, however, has 
followed neither of these, but has 
taken a line somewhat between 
them, and probably maps out with 
tolerable accuracy the limits within 
which the Laps wander in their 
annual migrations. 

Lapland is divided into several 
Provinces or Lapmarks, the three 
most important of which, Pite, 
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Lule, and Tornio Lapmarks, form 
part of Norrbotten’s Lin, and are 
inhabited by upwards of 4,500 Laps, 
or more than two-thirds of the 
whole Laps in Sweden. Of these, 
Tornio Lapmark lies farthest north, 
extending to the Russian frontier, 
and next to it ecomes Lule Lapmark, 
where we had planned to spend a 
few weeks. Lule Lapmark is of 
nearly the same size as the kingdom 
of Wiirtemberg. It is divided 
into two parishes, Gellivara and 
Jokkmokk, the latter of which has 
a chapel of ease about ninety miles 
farther inland at Quikkjokk. Lap- 
land has been aptly termed a water- 
sick country, and to Lule Lapmark 
more than to any other portion the 
description applies. It is inter- 
sected by great rivers, which draw 
their waters from chains of lakes, 
while the intermediate country is 
divided between lofty fjells and 
impassable bogs. From Sulitelma, 
the highest mountain in Sweden, 
the two branches of the Lule take 
their rise. The stream, which is 
afterwards called the Great Lule, 
flows at first northwards through 
Lakes Virihaure and Vasten, and 
then turning eastwards through 
Situsjaur, Satisjaur, and Stuorlu- 
lejaur, after -a short course of 
forty miles, in which it descends 
seven hundred feet, unites near 
Porsi Falls with the Little Lule, 
which has come by a more direct 
route through another series of 
lakes lying more to the south. 
Between these two chains of lakes 
lie the Kabbla fjells, surrounded on 
all sides by lakes and rivers. The 
whole country between the Great 
and the Little Lule is either bog or 
forest, both equally trackless. Be- 
hind the range of hills to the north 
of the Stuor Lulejaur runs another 
chain of lakes, the collected waters 
of which find their way by a short 
river into the last-named lake. In 
the same way in the south of Lule 
Lapmark a second chain of lakes, 
separated by a range of fjells, 
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runs parallel to that from which the 
Little Lule flows. Turning to the 
north again, we find the Kaitom, 
another large river, flowing east- 
wards to join the Kalix; and there 
are many other rivers, all large and 
rapid, which, however, fail to drain 
the country of its superfluous 
waters. 

The next feature that strikes the 
traveller in Lule Lapmark is the 
extent of forest. The clearings 
which industrious settlers have 
made round their rude houses are 
too few, and at too great intervals 
from one another, to have any effect 
on the general character of the 
scenery. In the forests near the 
great rivers the cutting of timber 
goes steadily on without producing 
any apparent impression on the 
denseness of the wood, and round the 
borders of the lakes the woodman’s 
axe is never heard except when 
some new settler is cutting firewood 
for the winter, or a few logs for the 
repair of his outhouses. On the 
margin of the lakes, and on the 
lower slopes of the fjells, pine has the 
predominance until the height of 
1,300 feet is reached, when it gives 
way to the birch, which clothes 
the sides of the fijells for 300 feet 
higher. The birches, however, be- 
come smaller and smaller as the 
higher limit is approached, and at 
last are little more than bushes. 
Above the region in which the birch 
flourishes lie the bare fijells, the 
scanty herbage of which forms the 
food of the reindeer in summer. 
The ground is covered, too, with 
juniper bushes, willows, and low 
creeping plants, which the Laps use 
instead of firewood. During the 
summer months the fijells are gay 
with Alpine plants, except in situa- 
tions much exposed to the cold 
winds which sweep across them, 
and denude them in some places of 
all trace of vegetation. Above these 
fjells rises the region of perpetual 
snow, which in Lule Lapmark is 
about 4,000 feet over the sea-level, 
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and the numerous peaks give to this 
part of the country all the attrac. 
tions of Swiss scenery, though the 
inferior altitude of the Lap moun. 
tains prevents them rivalling the 
imposing panoramas of Chamounix 
and Zermatt. 

Notwithstanding the cold winds 
which blow over the fijells, the short 
summer, the nine months’ winter 
with its bitter and icy cold, and the 
long nights, enlivened only by the 
brilliance of the aurora borealis, 
Lapland enjoys an exceptionally 
healthy climate. Good water, pure 
air, and simple food seem to be 
sufficient to balance all the hard. 
ships to which the natives are ex. 
posed, and which appear almost 
intolerable to those accustomed to 
the milder climates and more luxn- 
rious habits of the rest of Europe. 
No doctor resides in Lule Lapmark, 
and before one could be fetched from 
the coast most diseases would have 
run their course. Sickness is, how- 
ever, rare, and even the traveller 
who spends only a few weeks of 
summer there finds the exhilarating 
effect of the clear, strong air. Still 
it must be admitted that the long 
winters, and the silence and solitude 
of the vast forests, have a depressing 
effect upon the minds of the natives, 
which they cannot shake off even 
in the long bright summer days. 
Again and again we were surprised 
by the frequency with which the 
natives whom we. met in the course 
of our journey sighed as if there 
was some weight pressing on them. 
Long, deep-drawn sighs broke from 
them after they had been talking 
cheerfully to us, and when there was 
evidently nothing to account for 
their doing so. 

The inhabitants of Lule Lapmark 
are divided into two distinct classes, 
the characteristics and habits of 
which are as distinct as their origin. 
The settlers, who are mostly of Swe- 
dish extraction, though long settled 
in the country, live a quiet, un- 
eventful life, making a scanty live- 
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lihood from the clearings which 
they and their fathers have slowly 
won from the forest. Hay, barley, 
and potatoes are their chief, in 
most cases their only, crops, for the 
rigour of the climate is such as to 
confine agriculture within narrow 
limits. They always have a few 
cows, and make butter and cheeses 
for sale at the spring fairs. They 
also sometimes, but more rarely, 
have one or two sheep. They en- 
deavour to supplement their little 
incomes by going down the rivers 
to cut wood for the Gellivara Com- 
pany or other owners of forest 
lands. The wages for this sort of 
work have of late years risen much, 
an ordinary woodman receiving 
four kronor, or four shillings and 
four pence, a day, while a man with 
a horse and sledge could earn as 
much as fifteen kronor. The natu- 
ral result of this has been to raise 
the cost of living generally, and 
though still both living and travel- 
ling cost comparatively little in Lule 
lapmark, prices are dearer than 
afew years ago. The ordinary 
charge for a boat is one krone for 
each boatman per Swedish mile, 
equal to six and three-quarters 
English miles ; but during the hay har- 
vest, or when the men are busy, they 
often demand more. Three kronor 
a day for breakfast, dinner, and 
supper is the usual charge, though 
sometimes more is asked, but the 
traveller ought not to pay more than 
three and a half a day, or a little 
under four shillings. The settlers 
pay a small land-tax proportional 
to the size of their clearings, which 
was fixed at a low rate in order to 
encourage immigration. The for- 
mer policy of the Government of 
Sweden was to giveas many facilities 
as possible to settling ; but this re- 
sulted in so many disputes with the 
Laps, who complained that the pas- 
ture grounds for their reindeer were 
infringed on, that a line has been 
drawn within which no new clear- 
ings are allowed to be made. The 
present settlers within this line are, 
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however, allowed to continue adding 
to the size of their clearings, upon 
condition of paying a proportional 
increase to their taxes. 

Many of the clearings afford their 
occupants merely a bare subsistence. 
Others are more fertile or larger, 
and, especially in the case of those 
near the lakes, showed more indica- 
tions of comfort than might have 
been expected in so wild a region. 
Their only pleasures are the annual 
fairs, the church festivals at Christ- 
mas and Midsummer Day—often 
the only occasions when they are at 
church during the whole year—and 
now and then a visit to the towns 
on the coast. The opportunity for 
indulgence in excessive drinking on 
these visits is freely taken advan- 
tage of, as a compensation for the 
enforced temperance of the rest of 
the year. The number of intoxi- 
cated persons that one sees in the 
small Northern towns is matter of 
surprise till the reason is explained. 
The sailors whose ships are waiting 
for cargo are also fairly chargeable 
with part at least of the drunken- 
ness, which cannot escape observa- 
tion ; but it is said that the Laps in 
Lule Lapmark have so thoroughly 
renounced their former love of 
drinking that they refuse brandy 
even when offered to them. 

The Laps certainly form in a 
traveller’s eyes the more interesting 
part of the population. In the 
parish of Gellivara,,according to the 
last census, there are 1,285 Laps, 
and in that of Jokkmokk 648; but 
the numbers vary from time to 
time, owing to occasional migration 
of some of them across the Nor- 
wegian frontier. Statistics do not 
seem to show that there is any 
steady decrease, but we were told 
that of late years the Laps had 
become fewer. It was, however, 
explained that this falling off was 
due not to the severity of the cli- 
mate, or to any increased hardships 
in their lot, but to a partial absorp- 
tion of the younger Laps into the 
agricultural population. Children 
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are often taken into service by the 
settlers, and after a time abandon 
their peculiar dress and cease to be 
considered Laps. So long as they 
retain their Lap dress intermar- 
riage with the Swedes rarely takes 
place, but after they have fairly 
broken with their old nomad life 
Lap girls are now and then married 
by Swedes. It is more rare fora 
Swedish girl to marry a Lap, as the 
settlers look down upon the Laps as 
an inferior race, and, besides, the 
young men more rarely leave the 
wandering life to which they have 
been accustomed. Now and then 
a Lap settles down as a farmer, and 
though not so successful at first 
as the Swedish settlers are, in time 
becomes reconciled to a stationary 
life. The descendants of such 
Laps, after one or two generations, 
are quite separated in feelings and 
habits, and by marriage and other- 
wise become thoroughly identified 
with the other settlers. The set- 
tlers round the village of Jokkmokk 
are said to have a large infusion 
of Lap blood, and at some of the 
houses where we halted for the 
night the inhabitants were evidently 
of Lap origin. 

The natives do not call them- 
selves Laps, but Same, and their 
country Samelads— names appa- 
rently connected with that of the 
Samojeds, the tribes which inhabit 
the northern coasts of Russia. The 
derivation of the word ‘Lap’ is 
probably Finnish, and is supposed 
to be connected with a number of 
words signifying the end or ex- 
treme. If this be so the name con- 
ferred on the Laps by their neigh- 
bours must have had its origin in 
their being looked on as dwelling 
in the extremities of the earth. 

The Laps are divided into three 
distinct classes, viz. the Fjell Laps, 
the Forest Laps, and the Fisher 
Laps, following a somewhat dif- 
ferent manner of life, but agree- 
ing in the use of the Lap dress 
and language and in their distaste 
for steady agricultural work. The 
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Fisher Laps are not numerous in 
Swedish Lapland, but in Norway 
many of them are to be found 
earning a precarious livelihood on 
the shores of the Northern fjords, 
Besides their boats and nets they 
have little property, and are some. 
times reduced to great extremity. 
Some of them possess a few goats, 
but more generally they depend 
almost entirely on the produce of 
their fishing in the lakes on whose 
shores they live in rough huts, 
The Forest Laps come next in order 
of importance. Their wealth con. 
sists principally in herds of rein. 
deer, with which in summer they 
wander through the forests. Each 
family has the right of pasturage 
over a large tract of forest land, 
for which a small tax is paid to the 
Government. Within the limits of 
this tract the Forest Lap moves 
with his reindeer from one rude 
hut to another in search of the grass 
and moss upon which the reindeer 
feed. In summer grass and leaves 
form the food of the reindeer, 
and in the winter reindeer moss, 
a white lichen which grows on 
the ground in the forests. To 
reach this moss the reindeer scrape 
away the snow with their fore feet. 
When the snow is deep the younger 
reindeer find it difficult to scrape 
away the snow, and are obliged to 
content themselves with the moss 
which has been left untouched by 
the larger animals in the holes they 
have scraped. Now and again a 
particularly trying winter comes, in 
which, from the snow having par- 
tially melted and then frozen, or 
from ice having formed on the 
ground, it is impossible for the 
reindeer to break through to the 
moss. This is one of the greatest 
calamities which can befall the 
Laps, who sometimes in such win- 
ters lose half their herds. The 
deer become wild, and cannot be 
restrained from wandering great 
distances in search of food. Many 
of them die of hunger, while others 
relapse into a state of nature, and 
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the survivors of the herd are in- 
jured by their long-continued pri- 
vations. The only resource of the 
Laps to mitigate this disaster is to 
cut down any trees which may be 
covered with moss, so that the rein- 
deer may get at it; and it is with 
this object that the trees which the 
traveller finds cut down in remote 
parts of the forest, and left to rot, 
have been felled. The work of 
cutting down a sufficient number of 
moss-covered trees is a great addi- 
tion to the ordinary labours of a 
Lap, and is, besides, rarely suc- 
cessful in its object. 
which the Forest Laps live are made 
of rough logs, and are built at in- 
tervals of three or four miles from 
one another. In winter they live 


in rather better constructed huts 
in the neighbourhood of the church 
of the parish to which they belong. 
At the approach of spring, or rather 
of summer—for there is little inter- 
val between winter and summer— 
they drive their herds to the pas- 


ture grounds, where they leave 
them, while they occupy themselves 
in fishing or shooting. After six 
or seven weeks, i.e. towards the 
end of June, the Forest Lap collects 
his herd, and keeps them together 
till the end of July, during which 
period he makes cheese for use in 
the winter. In August he again 
lets them go till the end of October, 
and during the winter he endea- 
vours to keep them near to his hut. 
The Laps, in collecting their herds 
in summer, are aided by a curious in- 
stinct of the reindeer. About Mid- 
summer mosquitoes appear in great 
numbers and torment the reindeer, 
which seek exposed places in the 
woods, where high winds prevail 
that drive away the mosquitoes. 
To these places the Lap betakes 
himself, and selecting a reindeer 
belonging to himself, hangs a bell 
upon it, and drives the rest of the 
herd before him. The other rein- 
deer hear the tinkling of the bell, 
and hasten to join the herd, for it is 
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said that the mosquitoes annoy 
them less when they are closely 
packed together. Of course in this 
way each Lap collects a herd, com- 
posed partly of his own, partly of 
his neighbours’ reindeer, and great 
confusion might naturally be ex- 
pected to arise from such a pro- 
ceeding. This, however, does not 
happen. A Lap goes to the herd 
which his neighbour, whose pas- 
ture land lies to the north of his, 
has collected. He picks out not 
merely his own, but also all those 
belonging to Laps living to the 
south of him, which are easily 
recognised by the special mark on 
their skins. These he drives south, 
and hands over all except his own 
to his neighbour, who treats them 
in the same way. The head of the 
family is occupied in collecting the 
reindeer in this manner, while his 
children or servants take charge 
of those that have been already 
gathered, and keep them from wan- 
dering. Sometimes, however, if 
the summer be cool and free from 
mosquitoes, the reindeer become - 
wild, and it is only with difficulty 
that the Laps bring them together. 

The life of the Forest Lap is on 
the whole a happy one, though not 
free from care and anxiety. Their 
wants are few, and are generally 
easily supplied. A well-to-do Forest 
Lap, with a good herd of reindeer, 
passes his hfe without being ex- 
posed to great hardships. The 
climate is severe, but healthy ; his 
food is simple, but abundant. Milk, 
cheese, and bread form the staple, 
but he has also reindeer meat, fish, 
and birds, while his chief luxury is 
coffee. Of this beverage all Laps 
are very fond, and expend upon it 
so large a portion of their income 
that it is said to be one of the chief 
causes of the growing poverty of 
a large number. Their life too, 
though circumscribed within nar- 
row limits, has the charm of variety, 
and is seldom harassed by long- 
continued labour; fishing, shooting, 
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and bird-snaring alternate with the 

more important. business of looking 
after the reindeer. In the winter 
they have leisure to visit one an- 
other, and the recurrence of the 
annual fairs is always an object of 
interest. Occasionally, too, they 
make longer journeys to the coast, 
or to the south, where they sell 
reindeer skins and horns. Of the 
three classes of Laps the Forest 
Laps are the most civilised ; they 
have better clothes, wash themselves 
and comb their hair more regularly 
than the others, and are besides 
possessed of what is to them consi- 
derable wealth in the shape of 
copper kettles and other household 
articles. 

The Fyjell Laps are not so well off, 
though they have often larger 
herds, numbering occasionally a 
thousand head of reindeer. They 
wander over a greater extent of 
country, and are more exposed to 
the inclemency of the weather. 
They spend the summer upon the 
boundless fijells, living in rudely 
constructed tents made of skins 
hung ona few poles. In the centre 
of the tent is an opening, below 
which the kettle is hung over the 
fire, the smoke from which circu- 
lates through the tent and finds its 
way out at the top. As a conse- 
quence of this smoky atmosphere 
the Laps suffer a good deal from 
affections of the eye, and the ex- 
posure to the chill blasts and 
soaking rains of the fjells renders 
them liable to rheumatic fever. 
With these exceptions sickness is 
rare among them, and after the 
dangers of childhood are once 
passed they seldom are ill until 
in old age death creeps upon them. 
It is. even said that instances are 
not uncommon of Laps who have 
attained the age of a hundred or 
upwards. In the end of September 
or beginning of October snow 
begins to fall in the uplands, and 
the Laps, leaving the higher fjells, 
come down to the neighbourhood 
of the great lakes, where they 
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nearer the confines of Lapland, in 
the neighbourhood of which they 
remain for the winter. Sometimes 
they visit the towns on the coast 
to sell smoked reindeer meat; skins, 
for which they get from three to 
five kronor apiece ; glue made from 
the horns, and cheese. The rein- 
deer cheeses have an insipid taste, 
but are esteemed a delicacy by the 
settlers, These visits to the coast 
towns are, however, only occasional, 
but the fairs, which in Lule Lap. 
mark are held in spring, are regu- 
larly frequented by the Laps, who 
there purchase the few luxuries 
which in richer countries are ac- 
counted the bare necessaries of 
life. These fairs were formerly 
scenes of dissipation, but in Lule 
Lapmark a great change has taken 
place for the better, and good 
order generally prevails. In the 
beginning of this century no busi- 
ness could be entered on without 
a preliminary ‘sup’ of brandy, nor 
concluded without part of the 
price of the skins or horns sold to 
the trader being paid for in brandy, 
or instantly expended in its pur- 
chase, The trader, after giving the 
Lap a glass of brandy as a token 
of his joy in seeing him, had 
next, when the Lap was an old 
customer, to give him some small 
presents, such as scissors, thimbles, 
or hooks. The Lap on his part 
presented the trader with some 
reindeer meat, and thereupon the 
trader had to entertain the Lap 
and his friends, whom he brought 
with him as witnesses of the bar- 
gain. The traders, however, used 
to regulate their supply of brandy 
according to the quantity and 
quality of the meat which they 
had received, and to resist the de- 
mands of the Laps for more brandy 
by reminding them of the small- 
ness of their present of meat, to 
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which the Laps would often reply 
that the fault lay with the trader 
in giving too few hooks or thimbles. 
After all these preliminaries had been 
satisfactorily gone through busi- 
ness was commenced, but the Laps 
did not sell all their skins at once, 
because each piece of business was 
wound up with a ‘sup’ of brandy. 
Accordingly a Lap would bring his 
stock in successive parcels, and the 
price very often was partly in 
brandy. With the brandy so ob- 
tained he then retired to his hut, 
if he had one, and if not to a 
snowdrift, and there sitting down 
with his friends, drank and sang 
till the whole was exhausted. For- 
merly, too, they bartered their skins 
for goods, but now these old cus- 
toms have disappeared, and not 
only are the fairs more orderly than 
they used to be, but the business 
is done more after the manner of 
civilised peoples. The Laps no 
longer consider themselves bound 
to any particular trader with whom 
they have been in the habit of 
doing business. On the first day 
of the fair they go round the 
market offering their produce to 
the highest bidder. The price is 
paid in money, which they do not 
expend immediately, but wait till 
the last day of the fair to purchase 
the articles they may happen to 
need, and barter is unknown. 

When the spring fairs are over the 
Fjell Laps move slowly back to their 
autumn resting-places, where they 
arrive before the breaking up of 
the ice on the lakes has rendered 
travelling difficult. At these rest- 
ing-places they remain till the end 
of May, when they again betake 
themselves to the fjells, and so from 
year to year their life is spent in 
these regular migrations. 

In stature the Laps are generally 
small, and the men very rarely 
exceed five feet in height, while the 
women are less. Their hair is dark, 
short, and straight; but what strikes 
a traveller most in their appearance 
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is the aged look which they have. 
Even children of eleven and twelve 
have old-looking faces and a some- 
what melancholy cast of counte- 
nance. We rarely saw a smile, 
and the children, although wild and 
spirited, had not a happy expression, 
which was perhaps in part owing to 
their deepset eyes. 

The dress of the Laps is peculiar, 
but seems specially adapted to the 
necessities of their climate and mode 
of life. The boots which they wear 
look rough and uncomfortable, but 
are notwithstanding more suited 
to a country like Lapland than the 
ordinary European boot. The Lap 
boots consist of two parts; the under, 
which is made of ox-leather, is quite 
thin, and is, in fact, simply a piece 
of leather, sewn together at the 
heel and toe, and is consequently 
peaked in front. There is neither 
heel nor sole beyond the leather, 
which accommodates itself to the 
shape of the foot, and through which 
you feel each particular stone you 
chance to step on. The upper part 
of the boot is usually made of rein- 
deer leather, which is softer than 
the other. It is sewed on to the 
under part with thread made of 
sinews, and is wide and loose about 
the ankles, round which it is tightly 
fastened by a long band. The 
colour of these boots when new is 
a bright yellowish brown, but in 
time becomes almost black, partly 
from dirt, partly from the oil with 
which the boots are smeared to 
make them easy to the foot. In 
winter the Laps use boots covered 
with fur, but we did not see any of 
them. These boots are used not 
only by the Laps, but also by the 
settlers, who find them useful in 
crossing morasses and other places, 
where ordinary boots would not 
keep out the water. The Lap boots, 
on the contrary, are almost water- 
proof when well smeared and tied 
carefully at the ankles. Our boat- 
men never hesitated to step into the 
water with them, and sat with their 
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feet in water in the boats, without 
any apprehension of getting wet. 
Until, indeed, they get old and 
begin to crack these boots require 
a good deal of soaking before the 
water comes through, and even then 
the wearer is not much incommoded, 
because, instead of wearing stock- 
ings, the Laps stuff their boots with 
hay, which both makes them more 
comfortable for walking in and 
soaks up any water which may 
come through. In Lule Lapmark 
some of the Laps now wear stock- 
ings, and the settlers, excepting the 
very poorest, always do, but they 
also continne to use the hay. 
The only hay harvest with which 
the Lap concerns himself is the 
gathering of a sufficient quantity of 
grass to serve him through the 
winter. This grass he dries in the 
sun, and, after picking out all 
foreign substances, carefully combs 
and heckles it, so as to make the 
hay soft for the foot. When the 
Lap comes home in the evening he 
takes the hay out, and dries it at 
the fire in his hut, and, with the 
occasional addition of a little new 
hay, the same stuffing will last for 
one or two weeks. 

Both men and women wear trou- 
sers reaching down to their ankles, 
and their lower end is tucked into 
the boots, so as to prevent the 
water making its way through. 
The trousers are made either of 
skin or of rough homespun, the 
latter of which the richer Laps 
prefer in summer. The skin trou- 
sers, when old, acquire the same 
blackish look which the boots have, 
but at first they are brownish in 
colour. The women are fond of 
having trousers ornamented with 
red and green. 

The Laps rarely wear linen shirts, 
or indeed any linen; but some of 
the Forest Laps wear in summer a 
sort of shirt made of homespun 
under the tunic, which is the most 
important article of their dress. 
This tunic, which is worn alike by 
men and women, is open at the 
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neck and halfway down the breast. 
It generally does not reach below 
the knee, and is made of reindeer 
skin or homespun. The only dif- 
ference between the tunic worn by 
the men and that worn by the 
women is that the former has a 
high, standing-up, stiff collar. The 
tunics are ornamented with blue 
and red strips round their edges, 
and the women are specially fond 
of a variety of colour. In winter 
furs are worn by all, and are required 
to keep out the intense cold. The 
tunics are fastened round the waist 
by a belt, which is often highly 
ornamented, and depending from 
which the women generally carry 
a bunch of scissors and needle- 
holders. The women also frequently 
wear a bright-coloured handkerchief 
round their necks. The head-dress 
of men and women is the same, viz. 
a tall sugar-loaf-shaped cap, made 
of blue cloth, sewed with red, though 
sometimes other colours are used. 
Such is a general description of the 
Lap dress, but there are, of course, 
differences in material and ornamen- 
tation, arising out of the comparative 
wealth of the wearers. It is said 
that in Lule Lapmark ornaments 
are not so common as they once 
were, and that the Laps have used 
the money which they obtained by 
their sale in maintaining schools. 
The religion which now prevails 
in Lule Lapmark, as well as in the 
rest of Lapland, is Lutheran. Up 
to the time of the Reformation little 
or nothing had been done towards 
the conversion of the Laps, who 
still continued to worship, in a rude 
and simple manner, the gods of 
their ancestors ; and the only traces 
of Roman Catholic missionary 
efforts are the signs of the Trinity, 
of the Virgin Mary, and of some of 
the saints which are found on the 
old Lap drums, which were used 
for divining and other superstitious 
purposes. Gustavus Vasa set on 
foot measures for the conversion of 
the Laps; churches were built by 
Charles 1X., who also endeavoured 
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to improve the people by bringing 
children south to be educated ; and 
Gustavus Adolphus ordered the 
translation of prayer-books into 
Lap, as well as the planting of 
schools for the instruction of the 
Laps. Swedes and Laps were 
educated as teachers and priests, 
and settled among the Laps. The 
population in time became Christian, 
but retained, down to the beginning 
of thiscentury, some of their heathen 
practices. For long after they had 
become Christians they retained so 
much belief in their old religion, 
that after a child was baptised it 
was immediately taken to an old 
witch, whc worked spells to coun- 
teract the effect of Christian bap- 
tism, and dedicated the child to 
some of their ancient deities. Now, 
however, the old beliefs have en- 
tirely vanished. Lap drums are 
unknown, and the Laps are a reli- 
gious and well-behaved people, 
thanks to the careful instruction 
which they receive from the minis- 
ters of the Lutheran Church. When 
Laps are present in the churches 
the service is partly in Lap, for 
their benefit, and all clergymen 
who have livings in Lapland require 
to be able to preach in the Lap 
language. The Laps in Lule Lap- 
mark are said to be more religious 
than those farther south, and when 
on the fjells frequently hold religious 
services among themselves. In the 
winter, when they are near the few 
churches, they attend with regu- 
larity the church services, and on 
Midsummer Day they come from 
great distances to be present at the 
festival which is then held. 

Lule Lapmark is a country rather 
for the rod than the gun. There 
are, no doubt, bears, wolves, and 
gluttons, as well as wild reindeer, 
to be found, but the forests are so 
vast, and these animals so rarely 
come near the more inhabited dis- 
tricts in summer, that it is difficult 
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to discover their whereabonts, 
though the traveller might chance 
to fallin with them. Winter is the 
time when the natives hunt the 
bears and other large game, as 
they can then track them in the 
snow. We saw comparatively few 
birds during our visit to Lule Lap. 
mark, and were told that of late 
years they had become much 
scarcer, partly owing to the great 
numbers which were caught in 
traps. Still, ptarmigan and caper- 
cailzie are to be found, but generally 
in the thickest parts of the forest, 
through which it is difficult to 
penetrate. 

The fishing is better, and indeed 
offers many attractions to the angler 
who likes both large fish and many 
of them. There is good salmon- 
fishing in the Lule, and the lakes 
abound with salmon trout, gwyn- 
niad, and pike; but it is often diffi- 
cult to find out the best places, as 
the natives do not fish much with 
the fly. They are, however, anxious 
to imitate the success of the few 
anglers who have visited this remote 
country, and no present pleases 
them more than a few flies. Fre. 
quently, indeed, they came offering 
to buy flies, and the happiest ex- 
pression we-ever saw on their faces 
was when we gave them one or two 
of ours, with which they instantly 
rushed off to try a cast. 

In the course of our few weeks’ 
wanderings in Lule Lapmark the 
freshness of the country and the 
simplicity of the people gave us 
more pleasure than we had antici- 
pated. The peculiarities of the 
natives were of course always in- 
teresting, and the scenery through 
which we passed was so unique in 
its character that every fresh view 
came upon us as a surprise and made 
us congratulate ourselves on the 
excellence of the plans which had 
led us so far north to spend a 
vacation in Lule Lapmark. 

W.D.T. 


(To be continued.) 
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SESSION of Parliament now 

seldom passes without public 
attention being called to schemes 
for the higher education of the 
English bar, that of 1876 will 
probably be no exception to this 
rule. But neither lawyers as a 
body nor the public as a body 
take any real and deep interest in 
this question. They read an ar- 
ticle on the previous night’s de- 
bate, or rather conversation, in the 
House of Commons, in the morning 
paper, and forthwith dismiss the 
matter from their mind. At the 
same time this subject is one of 
great importance to the public 
directly or indirectly, both as those 
who are served by the lawyers and 
as the body which is indirectly in- 
terested in the members of the 
legal profession by some sort of rela- 
tionship. It is worth while, there- 
fore, to consider what is the actual 
state of this question, and before 
doing so, a very brief sketch of legal 
education, and consequently of the 
Inns of Court in the past, will not be 
out of place. Inthe yearssubsequent 
to the Norman Conquest the abbey 
and the monastery alone afforded 
quiet spots where books were collect- 
ed, and where they could be studied 
with the least interruption from 
the violence of kings and barons. 
Accordingly, from the reign of 
William the Norman to the middle 
of that of Henry III., the clergy 
and the lawyers may be considered 
as belonging to one profession. 
But in the second year of this 
king’s reign the clergy were ex- 
pressly forbidden to practise in the 
secular Courts.! This prohibition 
was caused by the Constitutions of 
Richard Poer, Bishop of Salisbury ; 
but in spite of this order it would 
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seem that the clergy for some forty- 
six years more continued to perform 
the duties of advocates in all the 
Courts, till they were finally for- 
bidden to practise any longer by a 
canon of the Synod of Tours. 

But some schools for the study 
of the Common Law had by this 
time been established in the plea- 
sant village of Old Bourne, that is, 
in the now crowded part of London 
known as Holkorn. Gradually 
after the clergy had been forbidden 
to take upon themselves the secular 
duties of lawyers, these schools 
acquired greater vigour, and the 
lawyers became more and more a 
separate body located in colleges 
outside the City of London. These 
were called Inns of Chancery, but 
at last, in the reign of Edward IIL, 
the home of the Knights of St. 
John, 


Where whilom wont the Templar Knights 
to bide, 


became at once the homes and the 
offices of the lawyers. During the 
same reign the Bishop of Salisbury 
leased Lincoln’s Inn to other law- 
yers, and others again were per- 
mitted by that ancient family, the 
Grays of Wilton, to establish them- 
selves in Gray’s Inn.? 

The growth of these establish- 
ments was very gradual, but when 
Henry VI. ruled England we find 
the Inns of Chancery and Court 
large and well-ordered educational 
bodies. The former constituted 
the preparatory school through 
which it was necessary for every 
one to pass who wished to be ad- 
mitted a member of the more im- 
portant foundation, the Inn of 
Court.. Of the course of training at 
this period which a law student 


1 Dugdale, Origines Juridiciales, p. 21. 
2 Pearce’s Inns of Court, p. 213. 
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underwent, a graphic picture is 
given in Sir John Fortescue’s 
treatise, De Laudibus Legum Anglie.* 
An imaginary dialogue is being 
held between himself and Edward 
Prince of Wales. He thus de- 
scribes the life of the London law- 
student in the fifteenth century: 
‘But, my prince, that the method 
and form of the study of the law 
may better appear, I will proceed 
and describe it to you in the best 
manner I can. There belong to it 
ten lesser Inns, and sometimes more, 
which are called the Inns of Chan- 
cery; in each of which there are a 
hundred students at the least, and 
in some of them a far greater 
number, though not constantly re- 
siding. The students are, for the 
most part, young men; here they 
study the nature of the original 
and judicial writs, and the very 
first principles of the law; after 
they have made some progress here, 
and are more advanced in years, 
they are admitted into the Inns of 
Court properly so called; of these 
there are four in number. In that 
which is the least frequented there 
are about two hundred students. 
In these greater Inns _ students 
cannot well be maintained under 
eight-and-twenty pounds a year, 
and if he have a servant to wait on 
him, which, for the most part, they 
have, the expense is probably more ; 
for this reason, the students are 
sons to persons of quality, those of 
an inferior rank not being able to 
bear the expenses of maintaining 
and educating their children in this 
way. As to the merchants, they 
seldom care to lessen their stock- 
in-trade by being at such large 
yearly expenses. So that there is 
scarce to be found throughout the 
kingdom an eminent lawyer who is 
not a gentleman by birth and for- 
tune; consequently they have a 
greater regard for their character 
than those who are bred in another 
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way. There is in both the Inns of 
Court and Chancery a sort of an 
academy or gymnasium fit for 
persons of this station, where they 
have singing and all kinds of music, 
dancing, and such other accom- 
plishments and diversions, which 
are called revels, as are suitable to 
their quality, and such as are 
usually practised at Court. At 
other times out of term the greater 
part apply themselves to the study 
of the law. Upon festival days, 
and after the offices of the Church 
are over, they employ themselves 
in the study of sacred and profane 
history ; here everything which is 
good and virtuous is to be learned ; 
all vice is discouraged and banished. 
So that knights, barons, and the 
greatest nobility of the kingdom 
often place their children in these 
Inns of Court, not so much to 
make the laws their study, much 
less to live by the profession, having 
large patrimonies of their own, but 
to form their manner and to pre- 
serve them from the contagion of 
vice.’ 

Such is a sketch of the Inns of 
Court in their most flourishing 
condition in medisval days, when 
they clearly embraced many objects 
of study other than those connected 
with pure law. 

In the ‘ times of great Elizabeth’ 
each Inn of Chancery had an 
elected principal; but in 1584, in a 
letter to Lord Burleigh respecting 
Staples’ Inn, we read that ‘the 
homes of Chancery are grown to 
some disorder of lyving and to 
greate decay of studie not regarding 
the auctoritie of their principall.’ 4 

From this period the decay of 
the Inns of Court as systematic 
educational establishments may be 
considered to have commenced. 
In the days of Sir Edward Coke 
there were several grades or ranks 
in the members of the Inns of 
Court. They were classed as Moot- 


® P. 434, ch. 49. Edition of 1869. (Printed for private circulation.) 
* Pearce, p. 63. 
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men, who argucd Readers’ cases in 
the Houses of Chancery, in and out 
of term; utter-barristers, who at- 
tained this rank after eight years of 
study; and Benchers, or ancients, 
of twelve years’ standing at the Bar. 
There were also Readers or lecturers, 
from whom the law officers of the 
Crown were usually chosen. 

Neither was call to the Bar an 
idle ceremony, for in the sixth year 
of Elizabeth’s reign examinations 
were ordered to be held pre- 
vious to a call by an Order in 
Council. This fact may be taken 
as evidence of an external control 
to some extent of the Inns of 
Court. A compulsory attendance 
at the Courts of Law was required, 
and Mootings and Readings were 
also held. The Readings were a 
discussion of some statute or point 
of law commenced in the first in- 
stance by a Reader in an elaborate 
discourse, continued by an utter- 
barrister, and finally concluded by 
the Reader and any judges who 
might be present giving their 
opinion on the question under 
discussion. The Mootings were 
somewhat of the same character, 
but resembled rather debates or 
mock trials, less formal but pro- 
bably more instructive than the 
Readings. 

The Inns of Court and Chancery 
now rapidly deteriorated, and 
though at the Restoration an effort 
was made to replace them in the 
high position from which they had 
fallen, little success was met with, 
and tlie Inns of Chancery now, 
to all intents and purposes, dis- 
appear from view. A feeble at- 
tempt was again made in 1664 
by «n order of the Judges to re- 
establish the course of exercises, 
but this was also unavailing. At 
last, in 1780, after a long period 
of inertness and neglect—after 
what may be termed the dark ages 
of legal education—readings or 
lectures were renewed by Mr. Danby 


§ Foss, vol. vii. p. 30. 
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Pickering, in Gray’s Inn; and from 
this date legal education by the 
Inns of Court has been slowly, 
though certainly, reviving. By the 
memorable efforts of the late Lord 
Westbury in 1846, and by the 
Report of the Royal Commission 
to enquire into the Inns of Court 
in 1855, a considerable impetus was 
given to the question, and at the 
present time very praiseworthy 
attempts are made by the Benchers 
of the Inns of Court to educate 
the students under their charge. 
The Consolidated Regulations of 
the four Inns of Court, of, Michael- 
mas Term 1872, now form the rules 
upon this point. 

It is necessary that a student shall 
keep twelve terms extending over 
three years at his Inn before he is 
eligible to be called, and shall pass 
a satisfactory examination in Roman 
Law, Common Law, Equity, and 
the Law of Real and Personal 
Property. He may pass the Roman 
Law examination any time after 
he has kept four terms. Examina- 
tions entitling the student to 
honours are also held in Juris- 
prudence, including Public and 
Private International Law, Con- 
stitutional Law and Legal History, 
and Criminal Law, in addition to 
the subjects already mentioned. 
Four eminent lawyers, namely, 
Sir Edward Creasy, Mr. Fitzjames 
Stephen, Q.C., Mr. Fry, Q.C., and 
Mr. Joshua Williams, Q.C., de- 
liver each two lectures a week, and 
private classes and lectures are held 
and given by the tutors appointed 
by the Inns. A considerable sum 
of money is also annually bestowed 
in prizes to the students. But the 
dream of the enthusiastic admirers 
of legal education, of whom Lord 
Selborne is the distinguished leader, 
is the foundation of a legal univer- 
sity, whilst the plan of the ordinary 
Bencher is to give as much aid to 
the student asthe present machinery 
of the Inns of Court can manage. 
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No satisfactory conclusion can 
be arrived at upon this question 
without properly appreciating the 
conditions among which it lies, the 
circumstances by which it is sur- 
rounded. What is the object for 
which a law student studies? The 
object is plain: itis to get such a 
knowledge of law as will enable 
him to do any business with which 
he may be entrusted, to the satis- 
faction of his clients. Three 
things are necessary for this end— 
some general knowledge of law, 
a pretty accurate idea as to where 
he can find the various dicta 
and decisions upon questions of law, 
and a working knowledge of legal 
practiceand procedure. It is evident 
that a certain amount of general 
legal reading and a certain famili- 
arity with practice are the two 
factors which most certainly con- 
duce to the attainment of this 
object. There can be no doubt at 
all that the more systematic and 
scientific is the system of legal 


training, the more satisfactory, in 
form at any rate, will be the ad- 


ministration of the law. But the 
systematic and simple, harmonious 
administration of the law may be 
the hope and the desire of the 
jarist and politician, it certainly is 
not the aim and object of the general 
mass of law students. To earn 
their daily bread as quickly as 
possible, and in so doing to mount 
up the professional ladder, is their 
chief desire. ‘You bring a man to 
London to serve two years for his 
call to the Bar at an age when he 
is anxious to enter upon the active 
business of life,’ said Mr. Lowe 
with much truth in his examina- 
tion before the Inns of Court Com- 
mission. There are, therefore, no 
incentives to attempt to become 
scientifically educated in the law, 
and in addition there are, generally 
speaking, other drawbacks to such 
an education. The majority of law 
students have had already quite 
enough of academic discipline and 
instruction ; the most talented have 
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frequently already attained distinc- 
tion at a university, by which a 
certain position has been gained, 
and in all probability other avenues 
of advancement are open at the same 
time that they devote a portion of 
time to the actually necessary law 
work, Again, the mere fact of liv- 
ing in a metropolis, the natural and 
desirable wish to move about in 
society, are all far from conducive 
to a close and scientific study of 
the law in an academic manner. 
A man who takes a first class at 
Oxford has for his life gained a 
certain reputation outside his col- 
lege by means of his university 
contemporaries. A man who gains 
a prize of rool. from the Inns of 
Court gains no position at all, is no 
nearer the goal of his desire than 
the man who has just barely passed 
his examination, and he may in all 
probability see the latter, who has 
occupied his time by marrying a 
solicitor’s daughter, get rapidly into 
practice, whilst he himself may, 
perhaps, succeed in obtuining a 
situation on the Weekly Reporter 
at the enormous salary of 25/. a 
year. It is, therefore, evident from 
every circumstance, that it is im- 
possible to expect a student to 
attain or attempt to attain more 
than what may be termed a work- 
ing knowledge of the law. There 
are exceptions to this as there are 
to every rule, but laws and arrange- 
ments must be made with a view 
to teach the many and not the 
few. 

What, then, should be the aim 
of the legal educational reformer? 
It should be to give as systematic 
and as sound an education as pos- 
sible, and to make the form of it as 
complete as possible. It should be 
to give a student as clear a view as 
possible of the outlines of law, so 
that he can fill them up for himself 
as he goes on in his profession. The 
present Lord Chancellor, who must 
be counted a high authority, con- 
siders that anyone who wishes to 
practise effectively should spend at 
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least two years in Chambers.® It 
is perfectly clear, indeed, that at 
any rate some time should be given 
to practical work. Instead, there- 
fore, of the present system of one 
examination in various subjects 
before being called, in which no 
distinction is made between prin- 
ciple and detail, there should be 
two examinations. This plan has 
been adopted by the Incorporated 
Law Society, who overlook the 
education of solicitors, and it is 
clearly the right course to pursue. 
The first should be essentially an 
elementary examination, the second 
should be more detailed in its 
character, and touch more upon 
points of practice. At the same 
time, points of practice must always 
be learned by degrees and by ex- 
perience, and an examination is very 
little use in regard to them. 

The antique and ridiculous sys- 
tem of keeping Terms is an expen- 
sive and unnecessary anachronism, 
no longer needed, or even desirable, 
in the changed conditions of modern 
times. If you institute examina- 
tions, they should be the main test 
of fitness for call. And since there 
is no limit to the number of bar- 
risters who may be admitted, such 
examinations can be kept free from 
becoming merely tests of skilful 
‘cramming,’ and may simply remain, 
as they should be, a fair criterion of 
knowledge. If this view is correct, 
any time after a student has entered 
an Inn he should be eligible for the 
First Examination; as soon as he 
has passed the first he should be 
eligible to enter for the Second. By 
this means a clear incentive is 
given to read systematically, and 
the examination if properly con- 
ducted would be a genuine test 
of genuine knowledge. Between 
the first and second examinations a 
student should be required to take 
up to his tutor a certain number of 
analyses of cases argued in Banc, 
in Chancery, or at Nisi Prius, which 
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he has himself heard. Some prac- 
tical knowledge would thus be 
gained of Court work. Within a 
year of passing the final or second 
examination every barrister should 
be obliged to bring to the Benchers 
a certificate of having read in 
Chambers with a counsel for six 
months. Thus work in Chambers 
could be seen either before or after 
call. If the certificate were not 
brought, then the call to the Bar, 
which took place after the second 
examination, would be cancelled. 
The tutors should exist in the same 
manner as they now do; but the 
Council of Legal Education, or a 
committee of that Council, should 
form a general scheme of the curri- 
culum which should be optional for 
students to attend. Cheap, clear, 
and systematic, yet concise text 
books dealing scientifically with 
the law are also much needed. 
It would be also very desirable to 
permit young barristers to attend 
the lectures of eminent professors. 
To induce them to do so, however, 
they must be lectures of really good 
calibre, by men like Sir Henry 
Maine, not merely the utterances of 
a series of remarks.upon a certain 
number of well-known cases. Such 
a scheme as this, if properly ma- 
tured, would answer all reasonable 
desires and requirements. For this 
subject must be looked at as it 
actually exists, and not from a 
visionary point of view. Profes- 
sional success and pecuniary ad- 
vancement are and always will be 
in nine out of ten cases the main 
object of the lawyer’s work; and the 
endeavour of the educational re- 
former should be, while keeping 
fully in his mind the actual circum- 
stances which surround this ques- 
tion, to give a moderate and rea- 
sonable amount of knowledge in a 
systematic form, and in a manner 
suitable to the requirements of a 
business world, not of a legal 


Utopia. E. 8S. R. 


* Report of Inns of Court Commission, p. 137. 
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ENGLISH PRISONS. 


ER  Majesty’s Government 
having in the Speech from 
the throne declared their intention 
to consider the whole question of 
prison management during the pre- 
sent session of Parliament, it seems 
very desirable to bring before the 
public the present aspect of prison 
affairs. 

Since the days of Howard, one 
hundred years ago, much has been 
done in amending the state and 
discipline of our gaols, and we ven- 
tare to think that English prisons 
can no longer be unfavourably com- 
pared with those of even the most 
enlightened of foreign nations. New 
buildings on the cellular system 
have sprung up in every county 
and important town. Adequate 
means are taken for the moral and 
religious training of prisoners, and 
even @ rivalry is maintained be- 
tween prison and prison in the 
economical management of the 
various establishments, and in the 
amount of earnings to be deducted 
from the gross cost of each pri- 
soner. The study and practice of 
prison discipline have been almost 
elaborated into a science; statistics 
are multiplied to an interminable 
extent ; statesmen and philanthro- 
pists, amateur visiting justices, and 
professional ‘ governors’ debate and 
wrangle over principles and de- 
tails, and inflexibly maintain their 
respective opinions. It is no wonder 
that a former Secretary of State 
felt shy when invited to take up 
asort of Amateur-Official-Interna- 
tional Congress on Prisons and 
Reformatories; and it is also no 
wonder that the present Secretary 
feels that ‘ something must be done,’ 
and promises to reopen the ques- 


tion this year. We only hope he 
has realised the vast amount of 
advice, rebuke, and statistics with 
which he will be overwhelmed. 
We have, however, no fear that he 
will be led astray by enthusiasts of 
various crotchets, but we feel sure 
he will found his legislation on a 
sound basis, derived from official 
and other sure information, and 
from personal observation and ex- 
perience. 

There is no doubt the subject is 
now ripe for further legislation ; we 
believe Lord Carnarvon’s views in 
favour of strict penal labour to be 
disowned by all modern authorities 
at home and abroad, and that there 
is an almost universal opinion in 
favour of industrial occupations. 
We do not by any méans wish to 
see prisons merely looked upon as 
manufactories, or the standard of 
efficiency to be the amount of 
earnings by the prisoners; but we 
do sincerely hope that the crank, 
shot drill, and treadmill will be 
prohibited, as demoralising and be- 
hind the age, in fact that they shall 
be considered as the last relics of 
the pre-Howardian period. 

In drawing attention to English 
county and borough prisons, we 
shall use as our chief authority the 
two ‘Reports on Prisons,’ which 
are the official returns of the two 
Inspectors of Prisons. They are 
brought down to the year ending 
September 29, 1874, and are dated 
February and March 1875, and 
were not issued until much later in 
the year.'! It is much to be wished 
that these Reports were of more use 
to those who require information ; 
why should they not give the names 
and salaries of the governors and 


The, Reports for the year ending September 1875 were not issued until we had gone 
to press, too late to be of use. 
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other chief officers—such as the 
doctors and chaplains. 

It appears unnecessary to give in 
such detail, and for every prison, 
the ‘ Dietary’; it would surely be 
sufficient to give some approved 
standard, and merely to point out 
any special divergence from it. 
Again, we look in vain for any in- 
formation with regard to the 
appointment of prison ministers, 
other than those of the Church of 
England. Nowhere can we find 
whether they are paid by salary, 
and only in very few instances is it 
stated that a priest is specially 
appointed for the Roman Catholics. 

We shall refer also to the Report 
of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on Prisons and 
Prison Ministers’ Acts, 1870, because 
this is a matter which must be 
dealt with in any alteration of 
prison law. The Committee were 
‘of opinion that prison authorities 
should be required by law to ap- 
point Roman Catholic ministers in 
prisons in which Roman Catholic 
prisoners are confined; and that 
hereafter the Roman Catholic mi- 
nister, when so appointed, shall be 
classed as one of the officers of the 
prison, and shall receive an ade- 
quate salary for his services ;’ and 
then they recommend a scale of 
salary, from a minimum of 2o/. for 
@ prison containing less than twenty 
or more than ten Roman Catholic 
prisoners, up to 200l. for more than 
300 prisoners. In 1869, according 
to the Appendix to the Report, 
only in 13 prisons was a Roman 
Catholic priest paid. In 1872, we 
find from a Parliamentary return, 
the number of salaried Roman 
Catholic chaplains was 15 (Parl. 
Paper, 156, April 21, 1873.) It is 
very desirable that the optional 
payment of these clergy should be 
removed from the Courts of Quarter 
Sessions, and that Parliament 
should insist upon adequate com- 
pensation being paid for work per- 
formed ; it is really scandalous to 
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find that, although 2,473 Roman 
Catholic prisoners passed through 
Coldbath Fields prison in 1872, the 
priest attending them was unre. 
munerated ! 

We are also very glad of an 
opportunity of making more gene. 
rally known that most useful book 
entitled Prisons and Reformatories 
at Home and Abroad, being the 
Transactions of the International 
Penitentiary Congress, London, 
1872. Itisa perfect compendium 
of the prison systems of every 
country in Europe, and of the 
United States and other American 
nations. The papers and discus. 
sions contained in it are most va- 
luable, and no student of prison 
‘ science,’ should fail to make himself 
acquainted with it. We have used 
it largely in the following pages. 

The Inspectors’ Reports are, 
however, the only official source of 
information ; we shall therefore en- 
deavour to examine them carefully, 
and so far as possible to glean from 
them some notion of the general 
state in which our prisons may be 
found, and to point out the strong 
and weak points of the system 
pursued. 

Although included in the two 
volumes named, we shall not con- 
sider the state of prisons in Scot- 
land or in Wales, but confine our- 
selves entirely to England. 

The accommodation for prisoners 
varies in the Southern District from 
Coldbath Fields, with 2,019 cells, 
to the borough of Poole, with only 
15; and in the Northern District 
from Wakefield, with 1,421 cells, to 
Stamford, with 16. Out of the 59 
prisons in the Southern District, 25 
have accommodation for double 
their average number of prisoners, 
and 5 of them could hold four times 
their average, viz. the county prisons 
of Bedford, Huntingdon, Norwich, 
and Oxford, and the borough prison 
of Tiverton. Five gaols fill up their 
cells to the benefit of their respective 
counties by taking charge of naval 
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and military prisoners,—viz. Bed- 
ford, Aylesbury, Bodmin, Hereford, 
and Lewes. Of the 42 prisons in the 
Northern District only 12 have ac- 
commodation for double the number 
of their average, no less than 6 of 
which are in the county of Lincoln, 
and only 2, Lincoln county and 
Oakham, could hold more than four 
times their average. None are 
reported to take in naval or military 
prisoners. At Dover there are 49 
cells and an average of 51 prisoners; 
at Sandwich there are only 18 cells 
and an average of 23 prisoners, and 
as it is stated that the greatest 
number at any one time was 42, or 
38 males for 13 cells, there must 
have been 3 in each cell, and it 
is not surprising to find that the 
Inspector in his report draws the 
special attention of the Home 
Secretary to the deficiency of such 
cells in this prison. At Liverpool 
there are only 407 female cells for 
a daily average of 449 prisoners, 
and on one occasion 521 had to be 
accommodated. At Kendal there 
are 25 cells for a daily average of 
34 prisoners, which on one occasion 
reached the number of 50, or 2 
toeach cell. We cannot, we think, 
do better than quote the words of 
the Inspector on these 2 prisons. 
‘No steps have, I regret to say, 
been yet taken to give additional 
accommodation at the borough 
prison at Liverpool for female 
prisoners, which has now for several 
years been urgently required.’ ‘The 
county prison at Kendal, which is, 
if possible, more unfit for the con- 
fnement of prisoners than the old 
prison at Appleby, is to be pulled 
down.’ 

The position held by the county 
of Lincoln is very remarkable: it 
contains no less than 5 county 
prisons, only 1 of which is even 
half filled with prisoners. There 
has lately been built a splendid 
model prison close to Lincoln, called 
the ‘Lindsey’ prison: it has 213 
cells and an average of only 96 
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prisoners: the 4 old _ prisons 
have together 238 cells and an 
average of 92 prisoners. Such a 
waste of money and, if we may so 
term it, of judicial supervision, 
seems quite extraordinary in a 
large and energetic county. We 


will again quote the words of the 


The county of Lincolnshire still retains 
the whole of its eight prisons [including 
three borough prisons], for a daily average 
of 231 prisoners, 96 of which are in the 
new Lindsey county prison at Lincoln, at 
which town two other small prisons are 
kept up; in one of which the cost per head 
of each prisoner for the year has been up- 
wards of 114/., though there is an average 
of more than a hundred vacant cells in the 
above-named prison ; indeed, with a smallad- 
dition, the prison would accommodate every 
prisoner in the county, and the advantage 
to the county would be very great in every 
point of view. 


In case of legislation we presume 
the Home Secretary would obtain 
large powers to compel the closing 
of any small expensive gaols. No 
reform is more needed, for it is 
impossible that in such prisons 
discipline can be properly main- 
tained, or any benefit be found to 
compensate for their great cost and 
general inefficiency. 

We find the daily average number 
of prisoners varies from Coldbath 
Fields, with its 1,712 males, to 
Tiverton, with its 3 males and 1 
female! Only 2 prisons in Eng- 
land contain on an average more 
than 1,000 prisoners daily, namely, 
the Middlesex Prison for Males, 
Coldbath Fields, numbering 1,712, 
and the West Riding of Yorkshire 
Prison at Wakefield, numbering 
977 males and 240 females, amount- 
ing to 1,217—and only 7 others 
exceed 500, namely (in order of 
magnitude), Liverpool, Salford, 
Manchester, Wandsworth, West- 
minster (female prison), Stafford, 
and Durham; while 20 have an 
average of less than 28—in fact 
8 of these contain less than 10 
prisoners! There are 13,018 male 
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prisoners on an average in our 
gaols, and 3,946 females, the pro- 
portion being rather more than 
3 to 1. In Lancashire, how- 
ever, crime seems fearfully preva- 
lent among women, for in the 6 
prisons contained in that county 
one-third of the whole of the 
prisoners are women, the numbers 
being 2,205 males and 1,223 fe- 
males, and in the 2 large town 
gaols of Liverpool and Manchester 
the men and women are nearly 
equal—in the former 511 men and 
449 women, and in the latter 467 
men and 330 women. 

From the figures given under the 
average daily number of criminals 
in custody for the preceding five 
years, we have an incontestable proof 
of the diminution ofcrime. In the 
year ending September 29, 1874, 
the number of male prisoners daily 
in custody was 13,018, and of 
females, 3,946, total, 16,964. The 
average of the previous five years 
was—males, 13,676; females, 3,794 ; 
total, 17,470. But this is not 


wholly sztisfactory ; for the decrease 
is entirely confined to the males, 
who have diminisliied by 650; but 
it is distressing to see that the 
females have actually increased in 


number. This increase is only 
found in the Northern District, 
namely, from 2,071 to 2,287, while 
the males in the same district have 
decreased from 6,440 to 6,368. 
There is an increase of 120 women 
in Lancashire, 70 in Northumber- 
land, 47 in the West Riding— 
altogether the average of female 
prisoners has increased in 38 
prisons. 

The statistics of re-committals do 
not teach us very much, and are 
not to be relied upon, as they do 
not state how many times in the 
year the same prisoner may have 
been re-committed. Speaking very 
roughly, there appears to be a 
proportion of about one-third of 
re-committals to the whole of the 
convictions. The proportion of 
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re-committals of women is much 
greater than that of men, and in 
several large gaols more than half 
the women convicted are returned 
as re-committals: for, instance, at 
the Westminster Prison, out of 
7,417 women, 4,573 were re-com. 
mittals ; at Durham the figures are 
1,952 committed, 1,144 re-commit- 
ted; at Kirkdale, 970 and 492; at 
Salford, 2,519 and 1,390; at Wake. 
field, 2,140 and 1,269; and at 
Leeds, 838 and 497. The most 
extraordinary instance of re-com. 
mittals is at Liverpool, where, out 
of 6,657 men committed, 3,676 were 
re-committals. Out of 6,582 women, 
the really astounding number of 
5,384 were re-committals. In con. 
sequence, we naturally turn to the 
table of ‘ Sentences’ at Liverpool, 
and find that of 5,956 males sen. 
tenced, 4,805 were for periods not 
exceeding one month ; and of 5,816 
women, 4,755 were also imprisoned 
for no longer period. Surely, the 
Liverpoool magistrates are them- 
selves responsible for not more 
effectually stopping the careers of 
crime in their jurisdiction. One 
county is manifestly more obtuse 
than all the others in England in 
recognising old offenders, or its 
goal is of such a character that no 
prisoner ever ventures to return to 
it: at the Suffolk County Prison, 
at Ipswich, out of 414 prisoners, 
only 33 are returned as re-com- 
mittals. Happy Suffolk, especially 
as at the Borough Gaol, in the 
same town, 119 re-committals are 
recorded out of 265 prisoners. In 
the County of Middlesex, in Cold- 
bath Fields, of 11,045 prisoners 
sentenced there were only 3,483 re- 
committals, and, on examining the 
sentences, we find that 5,255 men 
were imprisoned for terms not ex- 
ceeding one month, while 4,439 
were sentenced to from one to six 
months. These results are well 
worth comparing with the sentences 
at Liverpool—each have had be- 
tween 11,000 and 12,000 prisoners. 
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The Middlesex magistrates sentence 
less than 5,500 to terms under one 
month, and under 4,500 to six 
months. The Liverpool magis- 
trates sentence more than 9,600 to 
terms under one month, and only 
about 1,800 to terms under six 
months. The former have only 3,483 
re-committals ; the latter, 9,060. 

The total sum expended over 
English prisons in the year ending 
September 29, 1874, was 482,16o0l. 
in round numbers, an average of 
about 4,773/. for each prison, or 
about 281. 8s. 5d. for each com- 
mitted prisoner. The greatest ex- 
penditure is 43,1111. at Coldbath 
Fields ; the least, 1751., at Barn- 
staple. Thirty-five prisons reduced 
their expenditure during the year, 
comparing them with the average 
of the previous five years; but all, 
with the exception of Bristol, New- 
castle, and Ripon, had fewer pri- 
soners, and two had the same 
number—Peterborough and Not- 
tingham County. The prisons in 
Middlesex cost 83,848/.; in Lan- 
cashire, 68,230/.; and in Yorkshire, 
§5,9741. ; a total of 208,052/. out of 
the 482,160. 

The cost of each prisoner varies 
much in different gaols, and to such 
an extent that it is impossible not 
to refer it to preventable causes. Of 
course, before blaming the authori- 
ties of a seemingly extravagant 
prison, we must make great allow- 
ance for the position of the prison, 
the class of prisoners, and their 
length of sentences. We must also 
recollect that much latitude is 
allowed to the governors in making 
their returns, to which we shall 
again allude. The two most costly 
prisons in England are both in the 
northern district, namely, Lincoln 


*The accounts of the Lincoln county 
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County and Oakham County. The 
former has an average population of 
6 prisoners, each of whom requires 
114l. 8s, 4d. to maintain him. The 
annual net profit on each prisoner’s 
labour is stated to amount to the 
magnificentsum of 3s. 4#d., reducing 
the net cost to 114l. 4s. 113d. At 
Oakham (Rutland), the cost of main- 
taining 7 prisoners is 1041. 178. 6d. 
for each of them, and there are no 
returns for net profits. 

The cheapest prisons are Salford 
(County), where the average cost is 
only 161. 3s. 9d., or, after deducting 
the earnings, 1ol. 5s. 8d. per pri- 
soner; Preston (County), the cost 
being 191. 16s. 7d. each prisoner, 
or, after deducting earnings, 1ol. 
14s.11d.; Durham, where the cost 
is 181. 148. 9d., or, with earnings, 
15l. 2s. 3d.; and Manchester (City), 
19l. 7s. 11d. for each prisoner, or, 
including profits, 171. 6s. 11d. 

The average cost per prisoner is 
found by dividing the total expendi- 
ture of the year by the average 
daily number of prisoners, and the 
profit is found in the same way, all 
prisoners being included, whether 
they have been employed at re- 
munerative labour or not. The 
estimated value of work done in the 
prisons is not taken into considera- 
tion.? 

We will now consider and com- 
pare the prisons of the three impor- 
tant counties mentioned above— 
Middlesex, Lancashire, and York- 
shire. Middlesex contains 5 pri- 
sons, Lancashire 6, and York- 
shire 8. The Middlesex prisons 
may be divided into classes: 1. 
Clerkenwell and Newgate (to all 
intents and purposes) are Houses 
of Detention for prisoners before 
conviction, or until removed into 


prison are much confused; the total ex- 


penditure for the year is said to have been 1,258/. 13s. 6d., which, divided by the 
average number of six prisoners (as in the other cases cited above) gives their average 
cost as 2001. 158. 7d.! instead of the 114/. 8s. 4d. returned, and the net profit of 
the year, 1/. 178. 4d., divided by the six prisoners amounts to 6s. 2}. each, instead of 


he smaller sum of 3s. 43d. recorded. 


We wonder who in this interesting prison 


ives the ‘ two hours’ secular instruction daily to uneducated prisoners’ ! 
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penal servitude. But neither of 
these prisons is provided with 
means of punishment for ordinary 
criminals. 2. Coldbath Fields and 
Holloway are Houses of Correc- 
tion (the former only for males). 3. 
Westminster, remarkable as being 
the only prison in England reserved 
especially for the punishment of 
women (with the exception of the 
small prison of Wymondham, in 
Norfolk). 

In the year ending September, 
1874, no less than 5,264 passed 
through the Clerkenwell House of 
Detention, and the cost of each 
prisoner was 35]. 8s. 7d.; not high, 
when it is remembered that untried 
prisoners have, comparatively, a 
very liberal diet. At Newgate, 
‘Gaol of the City of London,’ 1,448 
were admitted. Of these, 179 were 
detained after being sentenced to 
penal servitude, the remainder were 
for trial. But there is a most ex- 
traordinary difference in the cost per 
prisoner in these two similar estab- 
lishments: against the 35/. 8s. 7d., 
of Clerkenwell, a prisoner in New- 
gate costs 8ol. 7s. 8d.! There is 
nothing in the Reports to show 
the cause of this great difference. 
Coldbath Fields, the giant prison 
of England, is one of the sights of 
London. Nowhere else in the 
world (we suppose) can 500 or 600 
men be seen at once on the 
treadmill, ranged one above the 
other on each side of a vast hall; 
the only satisfaction to be derived 
from the humiliating sight, being 
that at all events they are earning 
something; for the wheel is 
attached to flour and water mills. 
The cost of maintenance is not 
excessive— 25/. 3s. 7d. per prisoner, 
but the earnings are very small for 
a gaol in such a situation—only 
11. 7s. each man. The accounts 
seem to be kept loosely, as no return 
is made of the average number of 
prisoners employed at each kind of 
labour. Here we have a note that 
‘ prisoners are allowed to participate 
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in the profits of prison labour to 
the extent of about five per cent., 
with satisfactory results.’ 

The House of Correction for the 
City of London, at Holloway, is 
thought by many to be a model of 
prison management. The labour is 
not conducted on a strictly ‘ sepa- 
rate’ system. The prisoners work 
together in large shops, but are so 
placed, and such vigilance is used, 
that it certainly seems impossible 
for them to communicate with each 
other, and in no other prison have 
we witnessed prisoners working 
harder or with more intelligence. 
It is the Governor’s desire to teach 
all prisoners who come in for a 
sufficient time, some trade, the 
knowledge of which may help them 
afterwards, especially those who are 
convicted for the first time. His 
principle is that when a prisoner 
is convicted for the first time the 
detention is sufficient punishment, 
and that every effort should be 
made to reclaim him and start him 
in life: that on a second convic- 
tion there is still a chance of re- 
clamation, but the punishment 
must be more severe than in the 
first case: that» the ‘habitual’ 
criminal is irreclaimable, and can- 
not be too severely punished : and 
he divides the prisoners on these 
principles into three classes, and 
places them in separate wings of the 
prison, separating them also at 
their labour. There are, on an 
average, 251 criminals and 28 
debtors in the prison. They cost 
381. 78. 6d. each, 131. more than at 
Coldbath Fields, but they earn 
51. 6s. 11d. (or, exclusive of debtors, 
61. 9s. 113d.) a sum which compares 
very favourably with the 1/. 7s. at 
Coldbath Fields. There is an ex- 
cellent plan in the prison of picking 
oakum and making mats by con- 
tract for the trade, which saves 
much trouble and risk. Here also 
we find that ‘ prisoners who perform 
work over their task-work are 


allowed to participate in the profits 
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of their labour,—the system is 
reported by the Governor to work 
admirably, rendering the prisoners 
more industrious, attentive, and 
frequently preventing breaches of 
discipline.’ 

At the Westminster County 
Prison, there were 7,417 commit- 
tals, of which no less than 4,573 
were re-committals, and 3,643 of 
the sentences were for seven days. 
The women cost nearly the same as 
the prisoners at Coldbath Fields— 
25l. 4s. 7d., and they earn by 
oakum-picking, washing, and 
needlework, about 18s. 6d. each, 
and the estimated value of their 
work is very considerable—g3ol. 
148. 1d. 

The 6 Lancashire prisons are, 
with the exception of the one at 
Lancaster, of considerable size. 
The gaol at Lancaster is first on 
the list : it averages 133, namely 60 
men and 73 women. They cost 


261., and earn (exclusive of debtors) 
2l. 14s. 4d. each, chiefly by ‘ gum 


breaking.’ 

At Kirkdale County Prison there 
are 381 prisoners on an average. 
They cost 221. gs. 3d. and earn 
2l. tos. 3d. each, chiefly by mat- 
making, oakum-picking, and iron- 
nut-making, &. The women 
earn large sums by _ knitting, 
sewing, and washing. Out of a 
total of 3,454 sentences, 2,634 were 
committed for terms not exceeding 
one month, the re-committals were 
1,360, and as usual, the women in 
large proportion to the men. 

At Preston County Prison there 
are On an average 357 prisoners. 
They cost only 1ol. 16s. 7d. and 
earn gl. 1s. 8d., leaving only a 
charge for each prisoner of rol. 14s. 
11d. This result is magnificent, 
and is made in spite of 48 men 
working at a useless crank. We 
find here also that the ‘prisoners 
are allowed one-third of the profits 
arising from their work done in 
excess of their task, provided the 
sum earned does not exceed 2l. 
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The plan appears to act well.’ The 
chief profits are from mat making 
and cotton and oakum picking, and 
the women make good returns for 
sewing and laundry work. Ont 
of a total of 3,231 criminals there 
were 1,067 re-committals ; and 
of 3,231 sentences 2,485 were for 
terms not exceeding one month. 

At Salford County Prison, 820 
prisoners each cost 161. 3s. 9d.; they 
earn 5]. 18s. 1d., leaving only a 
charge of 1o/. 5s. 8d., or gs. 3d. less 
than at Preston! It is evidently a 
large, well-managed prison, and 
we cannot see why what is possible 
in a large prison in a large city 
in Lancashire, is not also possible 
in a larger prison in a larger city 
in Middlesex. In this well-managed 
prison we also find that the re-com- 
mittals compare favourably with the 
total number of criminals: out of 
8,884 admitted, 3,753 were re-com- 
mittals, although of 8,258 convic- 
tions, 6,471 were sentenced for terms 
not exceeding one month. We 
again observe that the proportion 
of re-committals among women is 
large, 1,390 out of 2,519. The jus- 
tices are more lenient to them than 
to men, for out of 2,399 sentenced, 
2,006 were for terms not exceeding 
one month. 

At the Borough Gaol of Liverpool 
there are daily 511 males and 449 
females, or a total average of 960 
criminals, They only cost 2ol. 53. 
8d. each, and their earnings are 
2l. 2s. 114d., the most profitable 
work being mat making, picking 
oakum, &c.; the women also make 
valuable contributions by knitting, 
sewing, and washing. We have 
already referred to the re-commit- 
tals and lengths of sentences in 
this town, and compared them with 
those of the Coldbath Fields pri- 
son; with regard to women, the 
statistics are quite appalling, and 
we can only express a hope that 
the attention of the Government, 
the public, and the people of Liver- 
pool itself will be called to the state 
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of affairs there. We cannot but 
think one main cause of it has 
been indicated in the unusual short- 
ness of the sentences inflicted, and 
we cannot believe that, notwith- 
standing the exceptional condition 
of Liverpool as the largest seaport 
after London and as containing a 
large population of the lowest class, 
the women cf that town are so 
much worse than those of all the 
other towns in England, that a 
sterner administration of the law 
would fail to diminish the differ- 
ence between its prison statistics 
and those of other towns. 

In Manchester City Prison there 
are on-an average 467 men and 330 
women, in all 797. They only cost 
191. 7s. 11d. each, and earn 2l. 1s. 
The re-committals here are not ex- 
<essive: out of 9,639 prisoners 3,155 
were re-committals; out of a total 
of 9,042, 5,305 were sentenced to 
terms not exceeding one month. 
Here also the proportion of female 
prisoners is large; this would seem 


to be an unfortunate peculiarity of 
the two great Lancashire towns. We 
notice there were 39 punishments 
by whipping during the year. 


On the whole the Lancashire 
gaols compare very favourably with 
those of Middlesex, both in the cost 
of maintaining their prisoners and in 
the earnings of the prisoners them- 
selves. But the Reports fail to show, 
as we think they might reasonably 
be required to show, whether steam 
machinery is in use; for, if steam 
machinery is used, it is not fair 
to compare the earnings with those 
of less favoured places. 

The Yorkshire prisons may be 
divided into three classes. 1. The 
Castle at York, common to the 
whole county, with a peculiar 
governing body, consisting of the 
whole of the magistrates of York- 
shire assembled in a court of gaol 
sessions. 

2. The three County Prisons—of 
Northallerton for the North Riding, 
Beverley for the East Riding, and 
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Wakefield for the West Riding. 
And 3rdly, the four Borough Pri- 
sons of Hull, Leeds, Scarborough, 
and Ripon. 

The Castle at York is exceeding- 
ly well managed, on much the same 
system as the City Prison at Hollo- 
way, the prisoners working in 
association, but in such a way that 
they cannot see or communicate 
with each other. The average 
number of prisoners was 144, main- 
tained at a cost of 30/. 10s. 8d. each, 
while their earnings, excluding 
debtors, amounted to 7/. 7s.9d. The 
chief profits are made by fire-wood, 
oakum, and marble work. The re- 
committals to this prison are no 
guide, as, with the exception of City 
prisoners and those committed from 
the neighbourhood of York, the 
county prisoners are merely detain- 
ed for the assizes, &c. The num. 
bers are maintained by farming 
prisoners from other counties. We 
cannot help pointing out here the 
doubt which must attach to esti- 
mated values of work done for the 
prisons. The Governor of York 
Castle by the published return values 
three men’s work at 256/. 11s. 6d., 
or over 85/. each, and in two other 
items he considers his prisoners 
earned 54/. a-piece. 

At Northallerton there were on 
an average 148 prisoners, which 
cost 21/. 8s. 4d. each, and earned 
1l, 10s. 1od. Breaking stones and 
picking oakum are the most profit- 
able employments. A useless tread- 
mill takes 36 prisoners away from 
profitable work. This prison was 
lately by a correspondent of the 
Times compared unfavourably with 
York. We think Mr. Tallack could 
not have been aware that Northal- 
lerton is a small country town in 
which, for instance, only a limited 
supply of fire-wood can be sold, 
while at York the sale of that article 
produced 595/. Moreover, at York 
the prisoners have, as a rule, been 
sentenced to long terms of imprison- 
ment, and can on that account be 
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employed to greater profit ; besides 
which, York has no useless tread- 
mill, while, on the other hand, the 
cost of the prisoners at North- 
allerton is gl. less than at York. 

At Beverley the average prison 
population is only 55; they cost the 
large sum of 45/. os. 1d. each, and 
only earn 1/. 158. 6d. 

At Wakefield, the second prison 
of the kingdom, there is a daily 
average of 1,217 prisoners; they 
cost 23]. 7s. 7d. each, and earn 
5l. 1s. 7d. with the aid of extensive 
steam machinery, no less than 
6,0671. being returned as the profits 
on mat-making. It is satisfac- 
tory to find that the Yorkshire 
women have not followed the 
evil example of their Lancashire 
neighbours. The proportion of wo- 
men to men is about 2 to 7 at 
Wakefield, and half of the women 
admitted are cases of re-committals. 

How can we fairly compare this 
prison with Coldbath Fields? The 
latter earns only 11. 7s. for each 
prisoner, and here we have over 5/. 
But does this 5/. really represent 
the net earnings ? We think not ; 
nowhere is it stated what was the 
original cost and what is the esti- 
mated annual depreciation of the 
expensive machinery employed ; nor 
are we informed whether any set-off 
is made for interest on money so 
expended, or for wear and tear. 
Perhaps the cost of the machinery 
is included in the capital account, in 
respect of which a fair annual charge 
is included in the cost of the main- 
tenance of the prisoners; but if 
this is so, it should be clearly stated. 
Until some such information is given, 
we venture to think that it is un- 
fair to compare results obtained on 
such apparently unequal terms, 
and to condemn the management 
of neighbouring prisons for earn- 
ing so little, when the truth is 
the justices of these divisions have 
been unwilling to expend in costly 
machinery vast sums of money 
in order that the ratepayers may 
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be tickled with the so-called large 
profits made at their prisons. This 
want of explicitness in the Reports 
is, we think, a matter which cannot 
be too strongly urged on the atten- 
tion of the Home Secretary. 

At Hull there is an average of 
235 prisoners, which cost 25/. 18. rod. 
each, and earn the respectable sum 
of 5/. 17s. 11d. Mat-making and 
oakum-picking are the two most 
profitable employments. The re- 
committals are not excessive, and 
there are comparatively few short 
punishments. 

Leeds has an average of 351 pri- 
soners, which cost 261. 13s. 1d. each, 
and earn 41. 17s. 4d. chiefly by mat- 
making, bread-baking, sewing, &c. 
The women and re-committals are 
not in large proportion. In these 
two important points the York- 
shire prisons in the manufacturing 
districts compare very favourably 
with Lancashire. 

At Scarborough there are only 
about 28 prisoners daily, which cost 
381. 3s. 2d., and earn 111. 4s. 8d.; 
chiefly by washing (we believe 
for some of the large hotels). At 
the little prison of Ripon there are 
14 prisoners, who are said to cost 
371. 9s., and to earn 1ol. 2s. 4d., 
chiefly by mat-making. We think 
these two borough prisons are a 
model to the numerous small prisons 
throughout the country ; the earn- 
ings are genuine, and the cost 
within bounds. 

Comparing the Yorkshire and 
Lancashire prisons, we should say 
that those in Lancashire are more 
economically managed, but that the 
earnings are: greater in Yorkshire. 
The criminal statistics are the more 
interesting, and are certainly greatly 
in favour of Yorkshire. 

Before leaving the subject we 
cannot help pointing out a curious 
anomaly. At Leicester County Pri- 
son’a total number of 709 prisoners 
cost 3,862/. 10s. 4d., while at the 
borough prison in the same town 
708 prisoners cost only 2,2451. 19s. 1d. 
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during the year!—a difference of 
one prisoner and 1,600l.! and of 
about 2o0/. in the annual cost of 
each criminal. 

Undoubtedly there are still great 
differences of opinion on the subject 
of prison labour. Lord Carnarvon 
is eminently in favour of strict hard 
punishment, and considers the earn- 
ings of prisoners, and their moral, 
religious, and industrial training of 
quite secondary importance. In his 
opening address to the Prison Con- 
gress he states: ‘Prisons ought 
to provide for—(1) real and unques- 
tionable severity of punishment, 
bothinamountand kind; (2) reason- 
able opportunities of moral amend- 
ment to the prisoner during the pe- 
riod of his confinement.’ (Prisons 
and Reformatories, p. 360.) ‘Justice 
to the community requires that the 
punishment of all should precede 
the reformation of the few’ (p. 364). 
* There is a school which holds—and 
I believe the opinion to be as dan- 
gerous as it is attractive—that all 
prison labour ought to be remune- 
rative’ (p. 365). Lord Carnarvon’s 
opinion seems to have been sup- 
ported in a paper prepared by three 
magistrates of Liverpool who give 
much more favourable statistics of 
crime in their borough than we find 
in the Prison Reports. On the 
other hand, the evidence in favour 
of industrial employment is over- 
whelming. Major Du Cane, the 
Surveyor-General of Prisons, says: 
‘It has for many years been an 
established principle in English 
prisons to endeavour to instil into 
the convicts habits of industry—to 
develop their intelligence by em- 
ploying them on industrial labour, 
and to facilitate their entering the 
ranks of honest industry on their 
discharge by giving them facilities 
for acquiring a knowledge of trades. 
These objects are fortunately condu- 
cive to another very desirable result, 
viz. that of making the prisons self- 
supporting in various degrees’ (Pri- 
sons and Heformatories, p. 305). 
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Mr. Frederic Hill, in a paper read 
to the Congress, says: ‘I have 
ever held useful, industrial, and pro- 
ductive work as the very life of a 
good prison . . . because, among 
other benefits, it affords one of the 
surest means of moral training.’ 
‘In its favour may be stated . 

that such employment being free 
from everything that is repulsive 
and degrading, becomes associated 
in the prisoner’s mind with pleasur- 
able thoughts, and tends to make 
him look upon work as deserving of 
respect.’ (Prisons, §c., pp. 368, 369.) 
The Report to the Congress from 
Belgium states: ‘It is important 
to effect the reformation of priso- 
ners, but it is important also to place 
them, on their liberation, in a condi- 
tion in which they may gainan honest 
living by work.’ (Prisons, §c., p.35.) 
The French Report (p. 82) says: 
* What is desired is to punish a cri- 
minal ; what is sought as the end of 
that punishment is his reformation. 
Therefore industrial Jabour alone is 
fonnd in the prisons. ... It is 
thereby sought above all to prevent 
the dangers of idleness, and to form 
the taste and habit of labour.’ 
In Prussia (p. 126), ‘It is thought 
highly important for a prisoner 
during his imprisonment to learn 
how to help himself on his libera- 
tion.’ The Russian Report states 
(p- 197), ‘ Industrial work is now 
making great progress, owing to 
the advantages it offers the priso- 
ner, for he sees that he can escape 
relapse, from which a too slender 
wage and barren catechising could 
not save him.’ And we could mul- 
tiply authoritative statements to 
an unlimited extent proving that 
industrial labour is the most effec- 
tive and most merciful means of 
dealing with our prison populations. 
We venture to repeat an oft- 
recorded saying, that if our philan- 
thropists visited some foreign pri- 
son, and saw for the first time 
such an instrument as a treadmill 
or crank at work, they would imme- 
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diately appeal to the feelings of the 
public, and raise a cry of indigna- 
tion at such barbarities being per- 
mitted in a civilised community. 
Of what possible use can the tread- 
mill, the crank, and _ shot-drill 
be? Do they deter from crime ? 
Why, every Visiting Justice can 
speak from his own experience that 
prisoners frequently request that 
they may go on to the mill instead 
of working in their cells. Are they 
severe punishments ? They may be, 
but they are certainly degrading. A 
man is left for eight or ten hours a 
day mechanically turning a machine, 
with nothing to divert his mind 
from his own evil thoughts. Are 
they of physical or moral use? The 
mill only knocks the beginner’s 
shins, and is shirked by the old 
offender; and anyone who has 
seen the crank at work (as at Lewes) 
must be shocked to think of the 
rounded shoulders and aching back 
which must be caused by the hor- 
rible stooping action; or the shot- 
drill (as at Millbank )—what can be 
more stupid? And from a moral 
point of view there cannot be a 
single argument in favour of re- 
taining these punishments. Surely 
the time has come when we may 
put a stop to a cruel and degrading 
mode of punishment, which is, in 
fact, condemned by the practice of 
every nation in Europe and America. 
Even if Lord Carnarvon is right, 
and that the punishment of the 
many is the first consideration, and 
the reformation of the few the 
second, we believe most strongly 
that for strictly penal purposes no 
punishment is more severe than 
solitary confinement, the deprivation 
of work, and a minimum of food. 
We must also join issue with Lord 
Carnarvon when he insists that ‘the 
reformation of the few’ is a subsidi- 
ary consideration. The ‘few’ are 
constituted chiefly of men under- 
going the sentences for their first 
offences. The practice is to send all 
prisoners when first committed for a 
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term to the mill, crank, or shot-drill; 
and are we permanently to degrade 
these men at their first sad introduc- 
tion to prison discipline, when they 
may have brought with them the 
remembrances of more gentle and 
better influences, by herding them 
with a long line of old incorrigibles, 
to do work so useless and mono- 
tonous ? 

We will not discuss at length the 
advisability, or otherwise, of en- 
couraging prisoners in habits of 
industry by giving them, on their 
discharge, a portion of their earn- 
ings. The custom is general in our 
convict establishments, and appa- 
rently works satisfactorily, although 
the convicts on discharge are only 
allowed just sufficient money to 
maintain themselves while seeking 
employment; but other rewards 
are offered for extra industry, such 
as a shortening of the sentence, &.; 
in the words of Major Du Cane, that 
the prisoner may be ‘made perfectly 
to see and feel that he 
has something to work and hope for, 
more than the mere avoidance of 
punishment’ (Prisons, Sc. p. 300). 
In Continental prisons the system 
seems general, and in many in- 
stances to be carried to excess. In 
the English county and borough 
prisons it has only been very par- 
tially tried, but apparently with 
some success. At Bodmin, ‘asmall 
percentage is paid on discharge ; 
this system acts satisfactorily’ 
(Southern Dist. p. 66). At Poole 
they ‘participate in the profits’ 
(p. 117). We have previously 
quoted the returns from Coldbath 
Fields and Holloway, both of which 
are very satisfactory. At Lewes, 
‘ prisoners can earn from 3d. to 6d. 
a week . .. not toexceed 2/, Re- 
convicted prisoners have a reduced 
gratuity, and after a third con- 
viction receive nothing. The plan, 
in the opinion of the Governor, 
works well, and is a great stimulus 
to industry in the case of well- 
disposed prisoners ’ (Southern Dist. 
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p- 372). At Warwick, ‘all work 
done over task is credited to the 
prisoners, and the Governor re- 
ports that the plan works very 
satisfactorily.’ (Southern Dist. p. 
390.) At Preston, as we have 
already stated, ‘prisoners are al- 
lowed about one-third of the profits 
arising from their work done in 
excess of their task ... not ex- 
ceeding 21, The plan appears to 
act well.’ (Northern Dist. p. 46.) 
The only objection we have heard to 
the system is that the prisoner will 
be inclined to neglect the lessons 
given him by the chaplain in order 
to do more work. But this is 
hardly a substantial objection, and 
it cannot be a very difficult matter 
to apportion their time in a well- 
regulated prison; and the moral 
force added to the  chaplain’s 
teaching by the practice of self- 
help and industry must disarm his 
criticisms, and be gladly accepted 
as an assistance to his labours. 
While so strongly urging the 


benefits of industrial employment 
as against simple penal labour, we 
do not wish it to be thought that 


we have forgotten the outcry 
against all remunerative trade in 
gaols, and of the competition against 
honest labour. We think that there 
are considerable grounds for the 
complaints, and it is not to be 
wondered at that many energetic 
philanthropic men have steadily 
opposed it in all its forms. 

We have already adverted to the 
steam machinery in use at Wake- 
field, and we do think that this is 
carrying a good system to excess, 
and that it is not right, that it is 
not fair to an honest trade, or de- 
sirable from economic points of 
view, to turn a prison into a vast 
steam manufactory. There can be 
no doubt that the mat trade is a 
sufferer to a very great extent by 
the almost universal introduction 
of mat-making into our prisons ; 
even the Government prisons (at 
all events at Pentonville) having 
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largely engaged in this manufac- 
ture. We think all steam looms 
and mills should be prohibited, and 
that some regulation might be 
made limiting the manufacture of a 
particular class of goods to a cer- 
tain number of prisons or within 
certain districts. Mat-making is 
popular because it pays fairly well, 
and a prisoner can be employed in 
his cell in their manufacture; but 
we confess to a dislike to the loom 
in the living cell; it takes up much 
of the room and causes a great 
quantity of dust, which cannot be 
advisable in so confined a space. 
Oakum-picking is not, as a rule, 
a paying employment; at a sea- 
port, indeed, it answers very well, 
but inland a prisoner does not earn 
more than 1d. a day in most 
prisons. 

There is an important element 
connected with prison life greatly 
neglected ; we mean the endeavour 
to aid the prisoner on his discharge. 
The Prisoners’ Aid Society only 
deals with convicts, and there are 
very few societies to help the cri- 
minals leaving our county or borough 
gaols. In the City of London there 
is a useful society of the kind 
called the ‘ Sheriffs’ Fund Society,’ 
which, we are informed, is worked 
with the best results. It assists 
the discharged prisoners by ‘tiding 
them over that trying time between 
their release and obtaining employ- 
ment, by a small weekly allowance ; 
furnishing them with clothes in 
which to go and seek work; pur- 
chasing a little stock to start them 
in business ; and in some instances 
it enables those who have a prospect 
of doing well abroad to emigrate. 
It also defrays the expenses inci- 
dental to the admission of young 
women into the various homes and 
refuges provided for their several 
conditions. . ’ It occasion- 
ally helps the families of prisoners 
just at the time of dire distress, 
when they are suddenly deprived 
of the member who has usually 
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supported them.’ At Wakefield, 
also, there are useful Homes for 
both male and female prisoners, 
which seem to have worked with 
satisfactory results. There are also 
societies in some foreign countries 
to aid discharged prisoners. At 
Vienna there is one which does not 
seem very successful (Prisons, §c. 
p- 21). In France there is an Or- 
der of Sisters, viz. of the ‘ Order 
of Marie-Joseph,’ who have de- 
voted themselves, with good re- 
sults, to the formation of refuges 
for women, and who also are per- 
mitted to visit the women while in 
prison. ‘The Order was founded 
thirty years ago for the service of 
supervision of female prisons’ 
(Prisons, §c. pp. 66, 93). In Baden 
there are twenty-one societies, the 
results of which are. satisfactory 
(p. 103). In Bavaria they exist in 
every province, ‘ but they are much 
hampered in their activity by ig- 
norance’ (p. 112). There are 
several in Prussia, but the results 


are apparently not very satisfac- 


tory (p. 128). On the whole, such 
assistance must depend to a great 
extent on the good sense and bene- 
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volence of the managers; it is a 
system which cannot be forced or 
improved by Government inter- 
ference. Perhaps an order of pro- 
fessionaliy trained sisters is the 
most effective way of doing good ; 
and possibly in these days of sister- 
hoods and societies we may yet find 
some loving devoted women follow- 
ing the beneficent example of the 
French Order of Marie-Joseph. 

We have now considered most of 
the prominent subjects of discussion 
with regard to prison arrangements. 
We believe our gaols to be good, but 
we trust we may have them better. 
The Home Secretary has a difficult 
task before him. He will have to 
deal especially with the question of 
the desirability of strictly penal 
punishment; of the excess of in- 
dustrial labour ; of the payment of 
‘prison ministers;’ and of the 
more effective supervision and cen- 
tral control over the prisons. These, 
and many minor points, are suffi- 
cient for the energies of a strong 
mind; and knowing the capacity 
of our present Home Secretary, we, 
with the utmost confidence, leave 
the matter in his hands. 

J. H. 





MAXIMS AND REFLECTIONS. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. 


LL that is wise has been thought 
already ; we must try, how- 
ever, to think it again. 


How shall you learn to know 
ourself ?—Not by contemplation, 
ut action. Strive to do your 
duty, and you will soon discover 
what stuff you are made of. 


But what is your duty ?—To 
fulfil the claims of the day. 


The rational universe is to be 
considered as a great undying In- 
dividual, which is incessantly pro- 
ducing that which it must, and 
thereby makes itself lord over even 
the accidental. 


The longer I live the more it 
annoys me to see man, whose highest 
function consists in ruling Nature, 
and in emancipating himself and 
those belonging to him from the 
encompassing necessity—when I see 
him, from some false preconceived 
notion, doing the very reverse of 
‘what he intended, and then miser- 
ably bungling about in the parts 
because the design of the whole is 
spoilt. 

Let the active able man deserve 
and expect : 

From the Great—grace; 

From the Powerful—favour; 

From the Good and Active—help; 

From the Multitude—liking ; 

From the Individual—love. 

Everyone must think in his own 
way; for he will always discover 
some sort of truth or approxima- 
tion to truth which helps him 
through his life. But he must not 
let himself drift along; he must 
exercise self-control ; it beseems not 
man to allow himself to be ruled by 
mere instinct. 

Unlimited activity of whatever 
kind must at last end in bankruptcy. 


In the works of man, as in those 
of Nature, it is the intention which 
is chiefly worth studying. 

Men come to mistake themselves 
and others because they treat the 
means as an end, the consequence 
being that their very activity pre- 
vents their accomplishing anything, 
or perhaps effects the reverse of 
what was designed. 


What we plan, what we under- 
take, should already be so clearly 
mapped out and so beautiful in 
its proportions that the World by 
interfering could only mar it. We 
should thus be in an advantageous 
position to adjust what might have 
got out of joint, and to replace 
what had been destroyed. 


It is extremely difficult to correct 
and sift whole, half, and quarter 
errors, and to put what of truth they 
contain in its proper place. 

Truth need not always be em- 
bodied ; enough if it.hover around 
like a spiritual essence, which gives 
one peace and fills the atmosphere 
with a solemn sweetness like har- 
monious music of bells. 

‘Blowing is not playing the 
flute; you must use your fingers.’ 


Generalisations and great self- 
conceit are always preparing the 
most lamentable mishaps. 


Botanists have a class of plants 
which they name Incomplete; we 
might in the same sense speak of 
incomplete, imperfect men—those, 
namely, whose longing and strug- 
gling are not in proportion to their 
doing and performing. 

The smallest man may be com- 
plete by confining his actions within 
the limits of his capacity and skill ; 
but even fine gifts are obscured, 
ruined, and annihilated if the indis- 
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pensable proportion be wanting. 
This mischief will often display it- 
self in this new time; for who 
can hope to fulfil satisfactorily the 
claims of an age everyway full of 
exaggeration and also in rapidest 
movement ? 


Only persons of wise activity, 
who, having gauged their powers, 
use them with sense and modera- 
tion, may hope to become proficients 
in their knowledge of the universe. 


A great mistake: to hold one- 
self too high and rate oneself too 
cheap. 


I occasionally meet with young 
men in whom I see nothing I could 
wish altered or improved; never- 
theless I feel anxious when I see 
them thoroughly able to swim with 
the current of the times; and Iam 
continually impelled in this case 
to call their attention to the fact that 
man, in his frail boat, had the rudder 
placed in his hands in order that 
he might not allow himself to be 
swayed by chance currents, but by 
the dictates of his judgment. 


But how shall a young man by 
his unaided efforts discover that 
which everybody does, approves, 
and promotes to be hurtful and re- 
prehensible ? How shall he not let 
his nature and temperament waft 
him in the same direction ? 

I must regard it as the greatest 
misfortune of our time, in which 
nothing is allowed to attain to ma- 
turity, that each moment is swal- 
lowed up by its successor, the day 
dissipated within the day, and that 
people thus continually live from 
hand to mouth, without in reality 
furthering anything. Do we not 
already possess newspapers for 
every hour of the day? A ready wit, 
certainly, might still intercalate 
this, that, and the other. Thus 
what everybody thinks, fancies, 
does, nay intends doing, is dragged 
into publicity. Nobody must suffer 
and rejoice but as a pastime for 
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others, the news flying from house 
to house, from city to city, from 
country to country, and, at last, 
from continent to continent, with 
incredible velocity. 


But we can as little hope to put 
down the steam-engine as these 
phenomena showing themselves in 
the moral world: the animation 
of commerce, the swift passage of 
paper-money, the accumulation of 
debt to pay debt, such are the enor- 
mously complicated elements which 
the young man is called upon to 
deal with at present. It is well if 
he is endowed by Nature with quiet 
and moderation, making no exor- 
bitant claims on the world on the 
one hand, nor allowing himself to 
be swayed by it on the other. 


In every circle the Time-spirit 
lies in wait for him, and nothing 
is more necessary than to point out 
to him early enough the direction 
in which his will ought to steer. 


The importance of the most in- 
nocent speeches and acts increases 
with our years, and I strive con- 
tinually to direct the attention of 
those whom I see often about me, 
to the difference there is between 
sincerity, confidence, and indiscre- 
tion ; nay, that in reality there is 
no difference, but rather a subtle 
transition—which ought to be no- 
ticed,or, better still, felt—from what 
is most harmless to the most mis- 
chievous. 


To this end we ought to cultivate 
our tact, or we run the risk of in- 
advertently forfeiting people’s fa- 
vour from the same cause which 
first gained it us. We naturally 
learn this in our course through 
life, but only after having paid a 
heavy school-fee for it, which un- 
fortunately we cannot prevent our 
successors from being obliged to 
pay likewise. 

The relation of the arts and 
sciences to life varies in proportion to 
the stage of development they have 
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attained, to the character of the 
times, and a thousand other acci- 
dental circumstances ; it is not easy 
for anyone, therefore, to form a 
sound conclusion on the subject as 
a whole. 


Poetry acts chiefly at the earlier 
stage of human conditions, be they 
either quite rude, half-civilised, or 
in a transitional period of civilisa- 
tion; or at the first acquaintance 
with an alien civilisation, so that 
one may say the action of novelty is 
always concerned in it. 


Music, in the best sense, does not 
require novelty ; nay, the older it 
is and the more we are accustomed 
to it, the greater its effect. 

The dignity of art perhaps chiefly 
manifests itself in music, as it con- 
tains no adventitious elements. 
Consisting chiefly in form and feel- 
ing, it heightens and refines what- 
ever it expresses. 


Music is either sacred or pro- 
fane. The sacred character is tho- 
roughly suited to its dignity, and 
through this it exercises the most 
potent influence on life, an influ- 
ence continuing the same at all 
times and epochs. Profane music 
ought to be permeated by cheerful- 
ness. 


That species of music which 
mixes up the sacred and profane 
character is godless, while that of 
a hybrid kind, which loves to ex- 
press weak, pitiable, and miserable 
feelings, becomes absurd; for it is 
not grave enough for sacredness, 
and lacks the leading characteris- 
tics of its opposite—gaiety. 

The sacred character of church 
music, the gaiety and sportiveness 
of popular melodies, are the two 
hinges on which music turns. An 
infallible effect is always produced 
by either kind—devotion ordancing. 
The blending of these two elements 
is confusing, the dilution turns 
vapid ; and when music endeavours 
to accommodate itself to didactic 
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or descriptive poetry, it becomes 
cold. 


Plastic art produces an effect 
upon us at only its highest stage, 
On various accounts we may be 
impressed by mediocre works, but, 
on the whole, they- perplex more 
than delight us. Sculpture, there- 
fore, should strive to lay hold on a 
subsidiary interest in the subject, 
such as is found in the likenesses 
of remarkable men. But in these, 
also, a high degree of excellence 
must be attained, in order to com. 
bine the attributes of truth and 
dignity. 

Painting is the most facile and 
accommodating of all the arts. The 
most facile because, even in cases 
where itis more of a craft than an 
art, we tolerate and take pleasure 
in much of it on account of the 
subject-matter; partly because 


technical skill, however spiritless 
in point of execution, impresses the 
educated and uneducated alike, so 
that it is generally acceptable if it 


rises but partially to the level of 
art. Truth in colouring, in sur. 
faces, and in the relation of visible 
objects to one another, is in itself 
pleasing; and as the eye, more- 
over, is accustomed to see every- 
thing, a misshapen object, either in 
reality or in counterfeit, is not as 
offensive to it as a discord is to the 
ear. We tolerate the sorriest copy 
because we habitually see yet sorrier 
objects. If the painter, therefore, 
is but in some degree an artist, he 
will find more public appreciation 
than a musician of the same rank; 
the minor painter, at least, can al- 
ways act by himself, whereas the 
musician of like standing must 
co-operate with others, in order to 
produce some effect by means of 
combined performances. 


The question as to whether or no 
we ought to institute comparisons 
in criticising works of art might 
be answered as follows: The con- 
noisseur ought to compare, for he 
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has formed a conception, an idea of 
what can and ought to be produced. 
The amateur, on the road to cul- 
ture, however, finds most farther- 
ance in abstaining from compari- 
sons, and viewing each merit sepa- 
rately; by this means feeling and 
perception for the more general 
elements are gradually developed. 
The comparisons of the uninitiated 
are, in fact, a species of indolence 
fain to escape the trouble of judg- 
ment. 


Love of truth shows itself in 
discovering and appreciating what 
is good wherever it may exist. 


By historically tempered human 
feeling, we understand one which 
is so regulated that, in estimating 
contemporary merits and capacities, 
the past is also taken into account. 


The best result to be derived 
from history is the enthusiasm it 
kindles. 


Originality challenges originality. 


We must remember that there 
are many people who, although 
lacking originality, yet wish to say 
something striking, and thus the 
most whimsical things of all sorts 
are produced. 


People of a profound and serious 
turn of mind are placed in a diffi- 
cult position as regards the public. 


Let him who would have me fora 
listener speak positively; of the 
problematic I have enough within 
myself. 


Superstition is so innate in man 
that if we try to expel it it retreats 
to the oddest nooks and corners, 
reappearing unexpectedly when it 
may hope for any security. 


We should know many things 
better did we not wish to know 
them too minutely; for an object 


first assumes just proportions 
for us at an angle of forty-five 
degrees. 


The microscope and telescope 
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have a tendency to confuse our 
proper human understanding. 


I hold my peace concerning many 
things, as I do not wish to perplex 
my fellow-men, and am content to 
see them rejoicing at what irri- 
tates me. 


Everything is pernicious that 
emancipates our intellect without 
at the same time strengthening our 
self-control. 


It is the What rather than the 
How which usually interests people 
in a work of art; for while able 
to grasp the former in its parts they 
cannot apprehend the latter as a 
whole. Hence comes the love of 
extracting passages—in the course 
of which, however, if we are careful 
observers, we shall see that the total 
effect is again reproduced, only, in 
this case, unconsciously to every- 
body. 

The question as to whence the 
poet has derived his work concerns 
his subject-matter alone; of the 
How one never learns anything. 


Imagination is only regulated by 
art, more especially by poetry. 
There is nothing more frightful than 
imagination devoid of taste. 


Mannerism is produced by missing 
the ideal—is, in fact, a subjective 
ideal ; itrarely, therefore, is wanting 
in ingenuity. 

The philologist depends on the 
congruity of written tradition. 
Thus, a manuscript forming the 
object of research is often full of 
gaps, of faults of orthography and 
other objectionable qualities, neces- 
sarily producing corresponding gaps 
in the sense. Perhaps a second, 
perhaps a third copy is discovered, 
and by instituting comparisons be- 
tween them the possibility increases 
of eliciting sense and reason from 
the manuscript. Nay, the philo- 
logist makes still another step, and 
trusts that his own efforts, unaided 
by external appliances, may enable 
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him not only to understand the 
matter in hand, but to reconstruct 
it afresh as a consistent whole. 
But special tact and absorption: in 
the departed author being required 
for this, as well as a certain degree 
of inventive power, we must not 
blame the philologist if he also 
arrogate the right of judgment in 
matters of taste in which, however, 
he is not always equally successful. 


The poet’s fanction consists in 
representation. This reaches its 
climax when it rivals reality, or, 
in other words, when its descrip- 
tions are vivified by his genius to 
such a degree that they appear 
actually present. Poetry, at its 
culminating point, makes the im- 
pression of something absolutely 
external, and as soon as it assumes 
an inward character its decline 
begins. That kind of poetry which 
only represents the inner withont 
embodying it in some external form, 
or without making us feel the ex- 
terior by means of the inner world, 


is in either case the last stage 
whence it retrogrades into common 


life. 


Oratory enjoys all the rights and 
privileges of poetry; it uses and 
abuses them in order to obtain cer- 
tain outward, moral and immoral, 
ends momentarily advantageous in 
common life. 


The real merit of the so-called 
Volkslied consists in its subject 
being directly inspired by nature. 
But the poet of culture could 
enjoy the same advantage if he 
knew how to avail himself of it. 


As a really educated man, how- 
ever, he will lack that pithiness of 
phrase always more or less at the 
command of simply natural persons. 


Only he can judge of history 
who has had a history of his own. 
This equally applies to nations. 
The Germans have only become 
judges of literature since they have 
possessed a literature themselves. 
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We are only really alive when 
we enjoy the goodwill of others. 


Piety is not an end, but a means 
of attaining the highest degree of 
culture by perfect peace of mind. 
Hence it is to be observed that 
those who make piety an end and 
aim in itself for the most part be. 
come hypocrites. 


‘One must do more when one is 
old than when one was young.’ 


Even the fulfilment of duty 
leaves a sense of being indebted, 
because we are never thoroughly 
satisfied with ourselves. 


It is only the loveless who 
descry defects in others; to per- 
ceive these, therefore, we must be- 
come loveless, but not more than 
is absolutely necessary. 


The greatest good fortune is that 
which amends our imperfections 
and balances our faults. 


We only acknowledge him who 
is of use to us. We acknowledge 
the monarch because his govern- 
ment renders our property secure, 
We expect that he will afford us 
protection against unpleasant cir- 
cumstances at home or abroad. 


The stream is the miller’s friend 
as well as servant, and rushes gladly 
over the wheel : what good in creep- 
ing listlessly through the valley ? 


He who contents himself with 
simple experience, and acts accord- 
ingly, possesses a sufficient amount 
of truth. The growing child may 
be called wise in this sense. 

The only use of theories is that 
they make us believe in the connec- 
tion of phenomena. 


Every abstract truth, if practi- 
cally applied, is brought home to 
human understanding by action and 
observation, and so the human 
understanding is led on to abstract 
reasoning. 


He who pitches his demands too 
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high, and who delights in intricate 
circumstances, is liable to error. 

Inference from analogy is not to 
be condemned; the advantage of 
this method is, that it settles 
nothing definitely—does not, in 
fact, aim at finality; while the 
danger of induction, on the con- 
trary, consists in the placing before 
itself of a deliberate aim, and hurry- 
ing true and false ideas along with 
it in its endeavour to reach it. 



























Ordinary apprehension, or a cor- 
rect view of human affairs, is the 
general heirloom of common sense. 

















Pure apperception of the outer 
and inner world is, on the contrary, 
very rare. 

The first manifests itself in the 
practical understanding, and di- 
rectly through action; the latter 
symbolically, chiefly in mathematics, 
by means of forms and numbers, 
through speech, and in an original, 
metaphorical manner in the poetry 
of genius and the proverbs of com- 
mon sense. 



























































Absent thingsact upon us by means 
of tradition. History may be called 
ordinary tradition ; while that of a 
higher kind is mythical, and nearly 
related to imagination; but if we 
still seek a third kind of meaning 
in it, it is transformed to mysticism. 
It also easily assumes a subjective 
character, so that we only appro- 
priate that which is sympathetic to 
ourselves. 



























































The forces to be taken into ac- 
count if we wish to be truly helped 
forward in our development, are : 

Preparatory, 
Concomitant, 
Co-operative, 

Auxiliary, 

Furthering, 
Strengthening, 
Hindering, and 
After-working Influences. 

In contemplation, as well as in 
action, we must distinguish be- 
tween what is attainable and what 
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is not: failing this, we can accom- 
plish little either in life or know- 
ledge. 

Le sens commun est le génie de 
Vhumanité. 


The common sense which would 
pass for the genius of mankind 
must be judged by its utterances in 
the first place. If we enquire what 
are the uses to which it is put by 
mankind, we shall discover the fol- 
lowing: Man is conditioned by 
wants. If these are not satisfied he 
grows impatient, and if they are, in- 
different. Man, therefore, properly 
speaking, oscillates between these 
two states; he turns his under- 
standing, or so-called common 
sense, to account, to satisfy his 
wants; but, having succeeded in 
this, it behoves him to fill up the 
vacuum produced by indifference. 
And if this is confined within the 
narrowest and most necessary 
limits, he may hope to succeed in 
his endeavours. But if his wants 
are of a higher nature, if they 
transcend the circle of ordinary life, 
common sense no longer suffices, 
ceases to be genius, and the realm 
of error opens out before mankind. 


Nothing happens, however fool- 
ish, which commonsense and fortune 
may not set right again; but no- 
thing reasonable can take place that 
chance and folly may not again put 
out of joint. 


A great idea is no sooner em- 
bodied externally than it acts in a 
certain sense despotically ; whence 
its accompanying advantages soon 
turn to drawbacks. It is possible, 
therefore, to defend and praise 
every institution by recalling its 
beginnings, and by demonstrating 
that everything that was appli- 
cable to it at that time must still 
continue to be so. 


Lessing, who had himself to sub- 
mit reluctantly to various restraints, 
makes one of his characters say 
that ‘no man can be forced against 
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his will.’ A clever man, of a cheer- 
ful disposition, said: ‘He who 
wills, must;’ while a third per- 
son of culture added, ‘He who 
comprehends, wills also.’ They 
fancied that they had thus embraced 
the entire circle of apprehension, 
volition, and necessity. But, on the 
whole, man’s apprehensionof things, 
whatever its nature, determines his 
conduct; hence nothing is more 
frightful than active ignorance. 


There are two peaceful powers : 
Justice and Fitness. 


Justice claims what is due, Polity 
what is seemly. Justice weighs 
and decides; Polity surveys and 
orders. Justice refers to the in- 
dividual, Polity to the commu- 
nity. 

The history of the sciences is a 
mighty fugue, in which the voice 
of nation after nation becomes suc- 
cessively audible. 


If a man will perform all that 
people require of him, he must over- 
rate himself. 

And we willingly tolerate his self- 
esteem if it does not grow absurd. 

Work makes the workman. 


It is much easier to put oneself 
in the place of a mind involved in 
positive error than in that of one 
which dallies with half-truths. 


The pleasure which Germans 
take in a certain licence in art is 
due to their bungling propensities ; 
for the bungler shrinks from ac- 
knowledging a right method, lest he 
annihilate himself. 


It is painful to see how a man of 
remarkable genius often wars with 
himself, his circumstances, and his 
times, and consequently never suc- 
ceeds in his objects. The poet 
Biirger is a sad case in point. 


The highest respect which an 
author can show the public is not 
by gratifying its expectations, but 
by offering what he himself at 
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various times may consider useful 
and appropriate to the stages of 
culture attained by himself and 
others. 


There is no wisdom save in truth, 


Everybody can detect an error, 
but not a lie. 


The German, having freedom of 
opinions, does not therefore feel his 
want of freedom in matters of in. 
tellect and taste. 


Are there not riddles enough in 
the world without our making 
riddles of the simplest pheno. 
mena ? 


The smallest hair castsits shadow. 


What things in my life I tried 
to accomplish under false tenden. 
cies, I have nevertheless come to 
understand at last. 


A freehanded disposition is sure 
to get favour, especially when 
accompanied by humility. 


Ere the bursting forth of the 
storm the dust, so soon to be laid, 
is violently agitated for the last 
time. 


Even with the best will and 
inclination, one does not easily 
know his neighbour, and ill-will 
frequently supervenes, disfiguring 
everything. 

We should know one another 
better did we not always try to put 
ourselves on a par with each other. 


Eminent men fare badly there- 
fore ; as one cannot compare oneself 
to them, one keeps a sharp look-out 
for their faults. 


Knowledge of man is of far less 
consequence in the world than to 
possess the knack, at any givel 
moment, of outwitting the man one 
has to deal with. This is provedat 
fairs and by mountebanks. 


It does not follow that wherever 
there is water there must be frogs; 
but wherever we hear frogs there 
is water. 
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He who knows no language but 
his own does not even know that. 


Errors are not of much conse- 
quence in youth, but we must guard 
against dragging them with us into 
our old age. 


Superannuated errors are fusty, 
unprofitable lumber. 


By the tyrannical folly of Car- 
dinal Richelieu, Corneille had lost 
confidence in himself. 


Nature gets into specialisations— 
aye, into a blind alley, where she 
cannot go forward and will not 
turn back : hence the obstinacy of 
natural culture. 


That metamorphosis in the higher 
sense which consists in taking and 
giving, winning and losing, was 
long since excellently depicted by 
Dante. 


Everybody has a certain some- 
thing in his nature which, if pub- 
lily avowed, must excite displea- 
sure. 


When a man begins to ponder 
over his physical or moral nature, 
he usually discovers that he is sick. 


It is a demand of nature that a 
man be sometimes lulled without 
going to sleep; thence the pleasure 
from smoking, drinking, and opi- 
ates, 

It is important for a man of action 
to do right, but he should not 
disturb himself as to whether right 
is done. 


Many beat about the wall with a 
hammer, fancying at every blow 
~ they are hitting the nail on the 
ead, 


The French language has arisen 
not from the written but the spoken 
words of the Latin tongue. 


The casually-actual, in which for 
the moment we can neither discern a 
law of nature nor of the will, is 
called the common. 


The painting and tattooing of the 
body is a return to animalism. 
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To write history is one fashion of 
getting rid of the past. 


We do not possess what we do 
not understand. 

Noteverybody becomes productive 
on having a germinal idea trans- 
mitted to him ; it may only serve to 
suggest something already quite 
well known. 


Weak-minded persons dispense 
favours because they consider it a 
mark of sovereignty. 


Nothing is so commonplace but 
will seem humorous if expressed 
with a certain oddity of manner. 


People always retain sufficient 
energy to do that of which they are 
convinced. 


Let memory fail so long as you 
can rely on your judgment at a 
moment’s notice. 


The so-called nature poets are 
men of fresh talents, who have ap- 
peared in a stagnant, mannered, and 
over-cultivated epoch of art,—but 
rejected by it. They cannot avoid 
certain platitudes, and may, there- 
fore, seem to havea retrograde ten- 
dency ; yet they exercise a regene- 
rating influence and cause new 
progress. 

A nation has no judgment till it 
can judge itself. And this great 
advantage is of late attainment. 


Instead of contradicting my words 
people should act according to my 
meaning. 


The adversaries of an honestcause 
do but beat on burning coals ; these 
are scattered abroad and inflame, 
when otherwise they would not have 
produced any effect. 


Man were not the noblest creature 
on the earth if he were not too 
noble for it. 

One must leave certain minds in 
undisturbed possession of their idio- 
syncrasies. 

Works of a certain order are now 
produced which are null and void 
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without being absolutely bad ; null 
for want of substance, yet not bad, 
as their authors had the general 
outline of good models in their 
mind's eye. 

He who shirks the idea ends by 
becoming incapable of forming con- 
ceptions. 


We justly call those men our 
masters from whom we always 
learn; but not everyone of whom 
we learn deserves this title. 


Lyrical work ought to be full of 
reason as a whole, and a little un- 
reasonable in detail. 


You are all of you like the ocean, 
which, distinguished by different 
appellations, is, after all, nothing but 
salt water. 


Empty self-praise is said to smell 
amiss ; that may be, but the public 
has no nose for the detection of 
unjust blame of others. 


The novel is a subjective epic, in 
which the author asks permission 
to manipulate the world in his par- 
ticular manner; all that concerns 
us, therefore, is to ask whether he 
has such a manner, and the rest 
follows of itself. 


There are problematical natures 
unfit for every condition in which 
they are placed and satisfied with 
none. Thence arises the monstrous 
conflict which consumes life with- 
out enjoyment. 

The real good we do occurs chiefly 
clam, vi et precario (i.e. secretly, 
perforce, and accidentally). 

It is difficult to be just to the 
present moment; if indifferent, it 
bores us; the good one has to 
carry, and the bad to drag along. 


I should say the happiest man is 


he who can link the end of his life 


with its commencement. 


Man is of so obstinately con- 
tradictory a nature that he will not 
allow himself to be forced to his 
own advantage, yet suffers con- 
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straints of all kinds which tend to 
his harm. 


Foresight is simple, afterthought 
very complicated. 


There must be something wrong 
about a condition which involves 
one in fresh troubles every day. 


Nothing is more common when 
on the point of committing an im. 
prudent action than to be on the 
look-out for a possible escape. 


It is with true opinions which 
one has the courage to utter as 
with pawns first advanced on the 
chessboard: they may be beaten, 
but they have inaugurated a game 
which must be won. 


It is as certain as it is wonderful 
that truth and error spring from 
the same source; we must often, 
therefore, beware of injuring error 
lest we injure truth at the same 
time. 


Truth appertains to man, while 
error is of time. It was, therefore, 
remarked of an extraordinary man: 
‘Le malheur des tems a causé son 
erreur, mais la force de son Ame 
len a fait sortir avec gloire.’ 

Everybody has peculiarities which 
he cannot get rid of; and yet, how- 
ever harmless they may be, they are 
frequently the cause of a man’s 
failure. 


He who seems not to himself 
more than he is, is more than he 
seems. 


In art and science no less than 
in action, everything depends on 
the object being clearly appre- 
hended, and treated conformably to 
the law of its nature. 


When we find sensible and in- 
genious persons judging meanly of 
science in their old age, the reason 
simply is, that their expectations 
regarding it and themselves had 
been pitched too high. 


I pity those who bewail the 
mutability of things, and who lose 
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themselves in speculations con- 
cerning the nothingness of the 
world: what are we here for, if 
not to make the transitory lasting, 
and this is only possible if we can 
estimate both at their true value. 


What the French call towrnure 
is nothing but conceit softened by 
grace. This may convince us that 
Germans cannot possibly have 
tournure: for their conceit is hard 
and crude, their gentleness mild 
and humble; and, as one quality 
thus excludes the other, they can 
never be blended. 


Nobody looks any longer at the 
rainbow which has lasted a quarter 
of an hour. 


It has often happened to me, and 
does still, that a work of art dis- 
pleases me on a first inspection, 
because Iam not up to its mark; 
but if I suspect that it has merits 
Iendeavour to penetrate its secret, 
and I then invariably make the 
most delightful discoveries; descry- 
ing new properties in the thing and 
new capacities in myself. 


Faith is a domestic and private 
capital as there are public savings 
banks and relief funds, out of which 
individuals receive assistance in 
times of scarcity; but here the 
believer himself silently draws his 
interest. 


The evil of pietism consists not 
so much in its obstruction of true, 
useful, and intelligible ideas, as in 
the circulation of false ones. 


It has struck me, after having 
devoted much attention to the study 
of the lives of superior and inferior 
persons, that we might consider 
them as respectively the warp and 
woof of the world’s web; for the 
former really determines the breadth 
of the fabric, whereas the latter 
regulate its durability and consis- 


’ These lines are quoted from Carlyle’s translation of Wilhelm Meister. 
was Louisa of Prussia. 


VOL. XIII.—NO, LXXY. 
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tence, with the addition, perhaps, 
of some sort of design. The shears 
of the Parcs, on the other hand, 
control its length, to which all else 
is finally forced to submit. We 
will not, however, carry the meta- 
phor any farther. 


Books have a fate of their own, 
of which nothing can deprive them. 
Who never ate his bread in sorrow, 
Who never spent the darksome 
hours 

Weeping and watching for the 
morrow, 

He knows you not, ye unseen 
Powers.! 


A noble and honoured queen was 
wont to repeat these sorrowful 
lines when, condemned to the 
cruelest exile, she herself became 
a prey to inexpressible grief. She 
made herself familiar with a work 
containing these words as well as 
so many other painful experiences, 
and derived thence a melancholy 
consolation. How is it possible 
thenceforth to arrest an influence 
already stretching into boundless 
time ? 


I was perfectly delighted, when 
in the Apollo gallery of the Villa 
Frascati at Rome, to see with what 
felicitous invention Domenichino 
has depicted the scenes most appro- 
priate to the character of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses; one remembers, 
too, that the delight of the plea- 
santest things is enhanced by being 
experienced amid magnificent 
scenery, nay, that noble surround- 
ings lend a certain dignity and 
significance to even the most in- 
different moments of our life. 


Truth is a torch, but one of 
enormous size; so that we try to 
slink past it in rather a blinking 
fashion for fear it should burn us. 


The Wise have much in common, 
—Aischylus. 


The Queen 


EB 
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A particular want of good sense 
in many sensible people consists in 
their not knowing how to interpret 
what another says when he has 
not said it exactly as he ought. 


Everybody thinks that because 
he can speak he is entitled to speak 
about language: 


‘ Tolerance comes withage. I see 
tio fault committed that I myself 
could not have committed at some 
time or other. 


One is never conscientious during 
action: none but the looker-on has 
a@ conscience. 


Do the happy really believe that 
one who suffers is bound to perish 
with the dignity which the Roman 
populace required of the Gladiator ? 


Somebody asked Timon’s advice 
respecting the instruction of his 
children. ‘Let them,’ he replied, 
‘be taught that which they will 
never comprehend.’ 


There are people towards whom I 
feel well disposed, and could wish 
that I were able to be still better 
disposed. 


Even as long habit may induce us 
to glance at a watch that has stopped, 
we may look in a fair lady’s eyes 
as though she loved us still. 

Hate is an active, envy a passive 
displeasure ; it need not surprise us, 
therefore, to see how quickly envy 
passes into hate. 

There is a certain magic in rhythm 
leading us to believe ‘that its sub- 
limity “belongs to ourselves. 


Dilettantism taken au sérieua, 
and a mechanical manner of treating 
science, become pedantry. 

Only a master can further art. 
But patrons may with propriety 
stimulate the artist himself; this, 
however, does not always further 
the interests of art. 


‘Perspicuity consists in a proper 
distribution. of light and shade.’ 
Hemant H ar, hear! 
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Shakespeare abounds in wonderful 
metaphors, which -are personified 
ideas, in fact a manner ill adapted 
to our times, but quite appropriate 
in an age when art of every kind 
was under the influence of allegory. 


He also’ takes his similes from 
objects whence we would not borrow 
ours ; as, for example, from books. 
Printing had already been discovered 
for more than a century, yet a book 
was still regarded as a sacred object, 
as may be gathered from the bind- 
ings of that time; and hence it 
came that the high-minded poet 
regarded it as something dear and 
venerable ; but our books are merely 
stitched together, and we are rarely 
conscious of respect for either cover 
or contents. 


The most foolish of all mistakes 
consists in young men of sound 
talents fearing to lose their origi- 
nality by acknowledging truths 
which have already been recog- 
nised by others. 


Scholars have usually an invi- 
dious manner of refuting others; 
an error in their eyes assuming at 
once the proportions of a crime. 


It is impossible that beauty 
should ever distinctly apprehend 
itself. 


No sooner had subjective, or 
so-called sentimental poetry been 
placed on a level with poetry ofan 
objective and realistic tendency, a 
consummation not to be avoided 
unless we chose to condemn all 
modern poetry, than it was to be 
expected that, even in the case of 


‘ the advent of men of true poetical 


genius, they would thenceforth 
prefer depicting the intimate expe- 
riences of the inner life to that of 
the great and busy world around 
them. And this method now pre- 
vails to such an extent that we 
actually possess a poetry without 
tropes, to which one must con- 
cede, however, certain merits of 
its own. 











AN AUTUMN IN. WESTERN FRANCE. 


IV.—MORE OF FINISTERE. 


‘is worth while to make the jour- 
[’ ney to Brest from Nantes, I am 
almost tempted to say from England, 
for the sake of a day at Plougastel 
alone. Of all the isolated sea-coast 
populations found in: Brittany, and 
they are numerous, that of Plougas- 
tel is the most striking and curious. 
Let no one, therefore, who has come 
thus far be deterred from an excur- 
sion not: sufficiently insisted upon 
by :guide-books, and easy enough 
in fair weather. If the weather is 
wet—and more rain is said to fall in 
Finistére than in any other part of 
France—wait; if you are bored to 
death in your hotel, put up with it; 
if your time is limited, relinquish 
everything else, but on no account 
leave Brest without having seen 
Plougastel. 

A word about its history to begin 
with. From time immemorial, the 
Phrygian caps of the men, and the 
headdress of the women, resembling 
that of the Egyptian goddess Isis, 
have seemed to warrant the tradi- 
tion of their Eastern origin handed 
down by ancient writers. The 
country folks in these parts call 
them ‘Les Galiléans,’ and they have 
always remained a colony apart like 
the Jews, marrying amongst each 
other only, and keeping up old 
costumesand habits. Some historians 
have traced their origin to that 
migration of Asiatic tribes into 
Western Europe spoken of by 
Diodorus Siculas and other old 
writers; and upon the occasion of 
the recent Science Congress at 
Nantes, the subject was fully entered 
upon during a discussion upon the 
ethnology of Western France. 
Ancient historians all agree upon 
one point, namely, that certain mi- 
grations from the region of the 
Troad towards this part of Europe 


did take place; some say that 
the Christians driven out of 
Egypt settled at lLoctudy, near 
Quimper, though no evidence bears 
out the suggestion ; whereas in some 
parts of Brittany, notably Plougastel, 
the inhabitants certainly do recall 
by their dress an Asiatic descent, 
fancifully or otherwise. Although 
they go to mass, and the famous 
Quinipily Venus — also supposed 
to be of Egyptian origin—is no 
longer worshipped with mystic 
rites, there is little donbt that the 
Catholicism is a mere whitewash, as 
at the Ile de Batz, afterwards to 
be described. 

The subject of ethnology, how- 
ever,where such a mixture of popu- 
lations has to be handled as that of 
Brittany, is inexhaustible, and I 
merely hold up one of the threads 
of the many-tangled skein as an 
example of the rest. Plougastel is 
not the only isolated little colony, as 
we have seen, and others were met 
with before my round of travel was 
over. 

The weather, which had been 
rainy and windy during my in- 
carceration—no great hardship with 
pleasant friends and kindly care 
from the people of the house — 
cleared up as if on purpose to 
enable me to see Plongastel. That 
28th of October could hardly have 
been brighter, balmier, and more 
glowing in Algeria or Southern 
Europe, and in neither would 
you find a lovelier sight than the 
harbour of Brest as you drive 
towards Plougastel. Before is 
a beautiful little bay, calm, blue, 
and sunny, shut in by rocks of 
fantastic shape, and distant purple 
mountains (the Arez chain that no 
Breton can be brought to call hills) ; 
behind, a wide view of the open sea, 
BB2 
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with green hills sloping to the shore, 
ships at anchor and fishing boats 

liding about airily as butterflies ; 
whilst the road, bordered with lofty 
trees still in full leafage, made a 
framework of green through which 
we got one glimpse after another of 
this calm, lovely scene. Arrived at 
the ferry, we put up the horses, and 
after waiting an hour, crossed with 
a large number of country folks 

oing to the fair. Some were from 
Piacenehel~the women in their gay, 
naive, and most becoming attire, 
the men in red Phrygian caps, blue 
vests and trousers, and crimson 
sashes ; their dark curly locks, olive 
complexion, and black eyes, and often 
cunning or half-savage look, remind- 
ing me of Albanians. The cast of 


countenance is as unlike the Breton 
as can be; the latter being open, 
simple, and genial, mingled with 
proud reserve and melancholy. A 
mile or so of winding road, bordered 
with trees and ascending sharply, 
having wild volcanic rocks on either 


side, leads to the unattractive little 
town of Plougastel. The houses 
are dark and dirty, the streets 
narrow and ill-paved, and to-day 
so blocked with pigs, cows, 
calves, sheep, and their owners, 
that it was difficult to get along. 
The ordinary dress of the people 
was bright and picturesque, but 
on a sudden our guide cried 
out, ‘See that lad so strangely 
dressed; let us go and ask him 
from what country he comes.’ 
The boy, in scarlet trousers, green 
jacket, and broad hat with coloured 
streamers, looking as gay as a Merry 
Andrew, or rather to be compared 
to those gorgeous figures we 
admire so much in the streets of 
Cairo and Algiers, was no stranger 
but ‘a wedding guest,’ and his 
mother, who was also very gaily 
attired, offered to take us to see 
the two brides, for it was a 
double wedding that had taken 
place that morning. Two brides, 
after all I had heard about the gala 
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costume of Plougastel, was good 
fortune indeed, and we joyfully 
followed our gorgeously attired 
guides to a little inn where the 
wedding guests were assembled. It 
was a very dirty little inn in- 
deed, and we preferred to wait out- 
side rather than accept the courteous 
invitation to enter. Meantime we 
chatted as wellas we could through 
the mediation of my guide, no one 
else being able to speak a word of 
French. I complimented the women 
—for two or three had gathered 
round me—on the elegance of their 
dress, and said in England there 
was nothing to be seen so pretty; 
whereupon one said, ‘ But you have 
a queen in England;’ and they 
could not be brought to believe that 
their costume could be compared to 
that of the Queen of La Grande 
Bretagne. ‘Youcan’tspeak Breton?’ 
they said with as much surprise as 
we might ask of our Scotch or 
Welsh neighbours, ‘You can’t 
speak English?’ but it most of 
all amused and astonished them 
that an English lady could find any- 
thing worth seeing at Plougastel. 
Allon a sudden, out they trooped, 
brides, bridegrooms, and wedding 
guests, and surely no mummers inthe 
olden time, or in court pageantry old 
or new, or masqueraders at a Roman 
carnival, made so strange and gay 
a spectacle. The dingy little street 
blazed with the dazzling colours 
of their garments, which, whilst 
bright as dyes could make them, and 
fashioned into fancifullest shapes, 
were yet without a shade of glaring 
vulgarity or grotesqueness. 

The two brides, who were young, 
fresh-coloured, and pretty, were 
dressed exactly alike, and, as the 
gala costume of Plougastel is quite 
the most curious in Brittany, I will 
try to describe it accurately. They 
wore then the Egyptian coiffure 
before mentioned, the principal fea- 
ture of which is the long side lappet, 
and, it is hardly necessary to say, 
of fine cambric, and exquisitely 
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clean—jackets of brightest, softest, 
moss-coloured gold green cloth, 
and of the daintiest shape, showing 
embroidered undervest of dark blue 
cloth, white sleeves and chemi- 
settes, with indescribable arrange- 
ments of skirts and petticoats, so 
worn as to show different coloured 
underskirts above and below, the 
prevailing colours being violet, crim- 
son, and orange; gay red-and-gold 
morocco slippers were worn under 
the wooden sabots, and sleeves, vest, 
and skirt were all elaborately and 
tastefully trimmed with silk and 
gold braid. The dress of the elder 
women was soberer—petticoat and 
vest of rich dark-violet cloth, with 
gay border, dark green vest with 
open sleeves, and large white collar 
covering the front of the chest like a 
corselet. And now for the men. 
A broad-brimmed black felt hat, 
perhaps ‘a yard in_ diameter, 
trimmed with braids of all colours, 
and tasselled ends ; jackets of the 
same coloured green cloth as that of 
the brides ; embroidered vest, brown, 
yellow, or blue, as the case might 
be; crimson waist sashes, and full 
black Turkish trousers, the latter 
feature in this costume being an 
innovation. Even in Plougastel 
the tendency of costume is to modi- 
fication, and future travellers may 
not long have the opportunity of 
seeing the rustic pageant I have 
endeavoured to describe accurately. 
The wedding feast was to take place 
at two o’clock, and meantime the 
guests were amusing themselves 
with gossip here and there. One 
of the bridegrooms was a tall, fine, 
handsome young fellow; but only 
the women made friends with us, 
and, before taking leave, we were 
compelled to enter the dirty little 
auberge and drink the health of the 
newly-married couple in very nasty 
wine. These people are said to be 
rich, and rough in their ways, be- 
hindhand, even in Brittany, as far 
as comfort and decencies go. They 
are said to eat like the Arabs, out 
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of one dish; and, after seeing the 
dingy little place in which this 
superb assemblage met—for such a 
term is not too strong to apply to the 
finest cloth, the daintiest linen, and 
the richest braid, all of which they 
wore—lI could believe anything, 
There is only one thing to see 
at Plougastel besides the costume, 
—a curious old Calvary, unique 
in this the land of uniqueness. 
The crucified Saviour is in the 
middle, with the two thieves on 
either side, and below, on various 
levels ‘or stages, are represented 
in green granite stone the events 
of the Life and Passion, the figures 
—there are two hundred in all— 
being curiously lifelike, odd, and 
homely. On the entry into Jerusa- 
lem, Jesus Christ is preceded by 
Breton peasants in medisval cos- 
tumes, with the old musical instru- 
ments of Armorica—bagpipe, tam- 
bonrine, and musette, the only ones 
now seen in the country ; and there 
is much rude pathos in design and 
execution, as well as a considerable 
amount of artistic power. It: is 
quite possible, as a writer on this 
subject, himself a Breton, says, 
that love of country rather than 
ignoranceactuated thisanachronism, 
just as another Breton writer—the 
collaboratear of La Tour d’Au- 
vergne, in his work, Origines 
Gauloises—affirms that the Celtic 
language was that of our primi- 
tive forefathers, and that Adam 
and Eve spoke Breton in Paradise. 
Above these dramatic arrays of 
statuettes, all carved in the grey 
Kersanton granite, so plentiful in 
Brittany, the three crucifixes stand 
out boldly. Those of the Saviour 
and the good thief are surmounted 
by angels, that of the wicked thief 
with a winged demon. All kinds 
of fanciful symbolization are used 
to heighten the effect ; and nothing 
but a series of photographs, which 
I believe is not to be had, would 
give an accurate idea of this 
primitive and interesting work of 
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medieval art. Of all the Calvaries 
in Brittany, this is the most curious 
and elaborate, and on no account is 
it to be missed. The date assigned 
is 1602, which seems hardly to 
warrant the title of medieval, only, 
as some one has said, ‘ The middle 
ages lasted longer in Brittany than 
elsewhere ’—an assertion borne out 
by the history of its ecclesiastical 
architecturethroughoutthe country. 
There are several churches near 
Plougastel worth seeing, but a short 
autumn day did not admit of this, 
as much time is lost in waiting for 
the ferry-boat. The fair, too, was 
a curious sight, but spoiled by the 
atrocious treatment of the animals. 
Never shall I forget what a spec- 
tacle was presented in the open 
market-place and at the ferry. 
Lying on the ground like bunches 
of carrots, tied by the four feet in 
such a manner that they could not 
stir, tortured in a hundred ways by 
the boys who had charge of them, 
were hundreds of calves a few days 
old only, half dead with hunger and 


ill-treatment ; whilst pigs, cows, and 
sheep were hardly better served. 
‘C’est & manger,’ said the nice- 
looking woman who had conducted 
me to the bridal party, when we re- 


monstrated with her. Such bru- 
tality as we saw, shown to these help- 
less little creatures, the calves, which 
were there in large numbers, I shall 
never remember without horror. 
When a market cart came up, they 
were thrown out on the ground 
exactly as if they were stones or 
potatoes; and it was the same at 
the landing-place of the ferry. 
So sickening was the sight that we 
were thankful to get away, and 
not a dozen weddings or Calvaries 
would have stopped us. Yet, the 
little peninsula of Plougastel would 
deserve a much longer visit. Its 
scenery, mixed, pastoral, and savage, 
of which the walk to the ferry only 
affords a glimpse, is romantic in the 
extreme. The southern coast offers 
a fruitful soil, lightly covering the 
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voleanic rocks, and delicious cli, 
mate; and here are cultivated in the 
open air, early strawberries, melons, 
green peas, and other choice produce 
for the Brest markets; _ whilst on 
the north side is a mere rocky waste, 
where sheep find but scanty herb- 
age, and the bustard, sparrowhawk, 
dnd grey crow build their nests, 
The population, 6,000 in number, 
possessing a commune of 4,628 
hectares, is said to be rich, and 
consists half of fishermen, half 
of cultivators. Many varieties 
of shell-fish are found here ; 
shrimps are abundant, and oyster- 
beds also exist in the neighbour- 
hood ; indeed, the principal charac. 
teristic of Breton fare is the great 
variety of excellent fish, such a 
luxury in inland places. The shady, 
winding lane leading down to the 
ferry reminded me of Devonshire ; 
whilst the fantastic pile of rocks, 
rising beyond on either side, a little 
resembled those of Tunbridge Wells, 
though on a far larger scale. It 
strikes a stranger oddly that this 
rustic, home-like lane, not a mile 
long, should divide from the rest. of 
the world a people utterly unique, 
historic, and mysterious. The ex- 
perience is certainly one of the most 
surprising of the many surprises 
that meet you in Brittany. 

The fishermen and fisherwomen, 
for we saw many, have a look of 
extraordinary health and muscular 
form about them, and the Breton 
here sounds a strange and _ harsh 
jumble of uncouth words. The per- 
petual ‘Ja, ja,’ recalling the ‘Ja, ja’ 
of the Germans, and other familiar 
gutturals, greet the ear. The amount 
of talking got.through by these 
people is astounding. 

The afternoon was, if possible, 
more southern-like, glowing, and 
delicious than the morning, and I 
walked on in advance of the car- 
riage, looking back frequently. at 
the lovely picture behind me; ame- 
thystine hills shutting in a clear, 
blue bay, on the surface of which 
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lay fishing boats with rich brown 
sails, ‘motionless as painted ships 
upon a painted ocean.’ It seemed 
hard to believe that the peace and 
poetry of such a scene should be 
spoiled by the barbarities I have 
just alluded to; and being in that 
frame of mind when it seems im- 
possible to help making an effort, 
however Quixotic, on behalf of the 
oppressed, I said to myself, when 
I saw a priest advancing towards 
me, ‘ Here is an.opportunity. He is 
surely the curé of Plougastel. I 
will speak to the curé.’ Advancing 
very politely and appealingly, I said 
to him in French, ‘ Monsieur le 
Curé, I am an English traveller, 
and have just visited Plougastel. lt 
is fair-day, and I assure you, in all 
my travels, not even in Egypt, or 
among the Arubs of Algeria, have 
I witnessed such reckless cruelty 
to animals. Preach to these poor 
people, M. le Curé, on this sub- 
ject. They will listen to you. 
Defendez-leur ce péché.’ ‘ Madame,’ 
answered the priest, a middle-aged, 
florid, and not ill-natured looking 
man—‘all that you say is true; 
these people are cruel to their ani- 
mals, and the law forbids it. Mais, 
pardon; ce n'est pas un péché. (It is 
nosin.)’ ‘Not a sin, M. le Curé,’ 
I said, ‘ to torture the innocent ani- 
‘mals, that God has sent to minister 
to our use and comfort?’ But he 
stood to his text: ‘The law forbids 
it, but it is no sin.’ 

Next day I started for Morlaix, the 
birthplace of that charming writer, 
Emile Souvestre, and of General 
Moreau, the indomitable adver. 
sary of Buonaparte and of Albert 
le Grand, ‘ le Froissard des moines 
Armoricains,’ the patient and ro- 
mantic chronicler of the life, acts, 
and death of Breton saints. His 
book is to be found in the public 
library at Nantes, and may be com- 
mended to all who are likely to live 
& hundred years, but otherwise a 
few extracts are preferable. 

The bit of railway between Lan- 
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derneau and Landivisian, is cut 
through scenery like the Tyrol~ 
jagged rocks, pine-clad -heights, 
wide hills not covered with the 
tawny purple and faded gold of 
heather and gorse, all bright and 
gleaming, despite a cold grey sky 
and storms of rain after a bright 
unclouded morning. There was 
every conceivable shade of red, 
yellow, and green in these wooded 
ravines, sweeps of moor, or Landes, 
and deep-dipping valleys, with 
brawling mountain streams rush- 
ing through their midst. Over the 
dark western hills lay a bright band 
of dazzling gold, where the sun had 
set ; all else was cold, grey, sombre. 

Morlaix must be charming in 
summer time. It is like two Mal- 
verns put together; the town lying 
in a narrow valley, shut in by lofty 
hills and woods, amid which peep 
white villas with pleasant and beau- 
tiful effect. The general appear- 
ance of the town itself is an odd 
jumble of houses, churches, river, 
bridges, gardens, shut in by green 
hills. It is not, however, so much 
the surroundings or tout ensemble of 
Morlaix, beautiful as it is, with 
running waters and hanging woods, 
and terrace upon terrace of sunny 
sward, that strike the stranger, 
but Morlaix itself. No words can 
give any idea of the picturesque. 
ness of the narrow streets, noisy all 
day long with the clattering of 
sabots, and animated in a quiet, 
dead alive, dreamy sort of way. 
The houses are built withone storey 
overlapping the other, so that the 
upper of two placed opposite each 
other nearly meet, all embellished 
with stained wooden framework, 
and, in some cases, with stone cor- 
nices, representing grinning’ de- 
mons, saints, bag-pipe players, or 
heraldic devices. The lower part 
of the house is open in the daytime; 
and forms a kind of bazaar: like 
those of the East, the head of the 
proprietor just peeping above the 
piles of bright coloured cloth or other 
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goods. For bright colours abound, 
lighting up the narrow dusky streets 
and dull autumn days; and the cos- 
tume has a quaintness of its own, 
the women’s being distinguished by 
a cap hanging down on the back, 
something like the night-caps worn 
by our grandfathers. 

There was little to detain me at 
Morlaix, and the days were getting 
shorter and shorter, so I hastened 
on to St. Pol de Léon, ‘the utmost 
limit of my farthest sail’ in Finistére. 
The drive thither from Morlaix made 
me realise that I was approaching 
the Land's End, the Finis terre, of 
France. From my seat in the coupé 
of the rumbling old diligence, which 
goes at a pace of two miles and a 
half an hour, I had a good view of 
the country we passed through; at 
first, monotonous stretches of heath 
and moorland, with occasional 
patches of fairly cultivated ground 
and farmsteads, or a chateau stand- 
ing in wide-stretching parks, at 
some distance from the road. As we 
got farther on, the scene grew 
wilder and more solitary : on either 
side lay dreary brown wastes, the 
white roads cutting them at right 
angles now and then, and winding 
through the sombre heath and brush- 
wood, but adding to the dreariness. 

Market-carts met us, jogging 
slowly towards Morlaix; everybody 
greets us, or rather the ditigence, 
courteously—the men raising their 
hats, the women even stopping 
their roadside washing to say 
Good-day. Beggars abound, and 
lie in wait fer the diligence, 
springing out upon us whenever we 
stop.. Thers is an open, indepen- 
dent, and manly-bearing look about 
the country-folks, which bears out 
their reputation for pride and dig- 
nified character. 

The first impression of St. Pol de 
Léon stands out alone amid my ex- 
periences of foreign travel. I can 
remember nothing so unique, so 
solemn, so melancholy, and so majes- 
tic. Far off, rising statelily above 
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wide brown plain, barren shore, and 
silvery sea, you see the twin spires of 
St. Pol, and near it, but towering 
far above, the airy, glorious tower 
of the Creizker, so celebrated in 
Breton legend and song, and so 
deservedly the boast of the country 
of Léon. Slowly the distinctive 
features of the scene are made out— 
the little town clustered around the 
gracious Cathedral, the gardens and 
fields stretching to the sea, and the 
Creizker crowning all, its light yet 
solid spire, pierced with  star- 
shaped openings, letting in the day. 
‘Were an angel to come from 
heaven,’ writes a Breton author, 
‘he would alight on the Creizker 
before setting foot on Breton soil,’ 
is one of the hundreds of sayings 
about this masterpiece of architec- 
ture. 

The town itself is primitive, me- 
lancholy, antiquated. White-robed 
nuns shuffle about, not even looking 
up at the diligence—the only link 
connecting St. P<i de Léon with the 
great world—-stately-looking pea- 
sants, sta)wart, dark-complexioned, 
and bread-built, dressed in black 
with broad purple waist-sashes, raise 
thcir hats to the driver gravely; 
‘oil-worn weather-beaten women, in 
black dresses and white headdresses, 
ned at us from their washing by 
the rivulet at their front door. 
There is no more movement in this 
little medieval town than in & 
plague-struck city; no sound of 
wheels, no noise except the clatter- 
ing of sabots in the unpaved streets; 
no gas to light the way, but lan- 
terns slung across on ropes; no ladies 
and children walking in fashionable 
or rather modern dress, only nuns 
and priests and staid-looking coun- 
try folks with a Spanish look of 
haughtiness about them, a Spanish 
picturesqueness in their dress. 

From my window in the hotel I 
have a strange weird prospect with 
some homely and cheerful features 
near at hand. Close underneath 
and stretching far back is a large 
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fruit, flower, and vegetable gar- 
den, where to-day, the 3oth of 
October, a few splendid red lilies 
are still in blossom, fuchsias also, 
with chrysanthemums in plenty, 
and birds singing in the bushes 
as if it were summer. It is five 
o'clock in the afternoon, yet so 
mild and soft is the air here that I 
sit with my windows open. The 
day has been grey, but with a 
justrousness in the purple clouds 
which are just now burnished with 
a sunset glow; the rich ripe gold 
tinging dark blue sea and distant 
islets and low-lying hills. A group 
of dark stately sea pines rises to 
the left, towering over all and 
breaking the monotony of wide- 
stretching lines, at this moment 
the only gloomy feature of the 
scene, all else being tinted with 
delicate orange and purple. My 
hotel might be better, and certainly 
might be worse. ‘he floor of my 


room is much like a granary floor 
in England, only grittier and dir- 


tier; there are no bells, and the 
rats are gambolling in the wains- 
cot, like a troop of schoolchildrer 
let out to play. But the bed is, as 
usual, exquisitely clean and comfort- 
able ; the bed linen being of that 
excellent Breton homespun which 
never goes through the odious and 
unwholesome process called in Eng- 
land ‘ mangling,’ but, being dried 
and well aired at the fire, is here 
only folded before putting on the 
bed. We all know what damp 
sheets are with us, and the inventor 
of the mangle has much to answer 
for; but in Brittany appearance is 
sacrificed to health, and you may 
rely upon the somewhat rough- 
looking bed linen being as dry as 
warm sunshine can make it. 

The seashore here, reached in 
twenty minutes, reminded me of 
Hastings sands at low tide. There 
was a quiet glow upon the grey 
sands, blue-grey water, and dark 
hills receding on either side. It 
was inexpressibly quiet, dreamy, 
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and lovely; but close to the sea 
were women washing their linen, 
two gendarmes chatting, and chil- 
dren playing. Before me lay the 
mysterious little island called Lle de 
Batz, purple in the gathering twi- 
light, and far away on the sands 
were the lonely figures of shrimpers 
with their nets. Returning, the 
spires of St. Pol and the lofty 
Creizker, with its openings like 
stars peeping out of a dark night, 
stood out grandly from amid the 
wide-stretching half-Spanish, half- 
Cornish landscape. 

The interiors—as I glance at them 
on my homeward walk—looked na 
cleaner than those of Morbihan. 
Hens and chickens live with the 
family, and the cowhouse, if cow- 
house there be, opens on to the 
general apartment. Of these in- 
teriors I shall speak more at length 
when describing the numerous pea- 
sant farms I saw near Hennebont 
and also at Nozay, in Loire Inféri- 
eure. A Breton interior is not an 
object to delight the eye, like those 
of England and Holland. Admi- 
rable as are the peasants here in 
many respects, they have not yet 
learned how to make their houses 
attractive without and comfortable 
within, and you may look in vain 
for the well-scrubbed floors, pretty 
gardens, and trim dressers of a 
Suffolk cottage. 

Next morning was Sunday, and I 
awoke to the sound of birds singing 
and bellschiming. The bright sun- 
shine and soft air make it difficult 
to realize that to-morrow is the 1st of 
November. ‘The monotony of the 
quiet streets is broken by the 
cathedral bells and the bustle of 
church-going and church-gossiping; 
for an extraordinary amount of talk 
goes on before and after service, 
diversified with hot coffee, chestnuts, 
cakes, and fruit, in which the ven- 
dors must do a considerable amount 
of business. Early in the morning 
crowds had gathered round the 
Cathedral, the men scrupulously 
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dressed in broad-brimmed felt hats 
with hanging streamers, short 
jackets and ordinary trousers of 
fine black cloth, the jackets embroi- 
dered, an open waistcvat trimmed 
with many rows of buttons, and 
broad rich sashes round the waist, 
of deep purple or bright blue French 
merino; the women no less scrupu- 
lously and soberly attired in black, 
only relieved by white mob-caps. 
As I drove to Roscoff, we met 
numbers of pedestrians trudging 
towards St. Pol in time for mass, 
all saluting us with grave polite- 
ness. My driver, who could speak 
scant French, and who carried his 
Sunday clothes with him to Roscoff, 
where he put them on, and went to 
church as smart as any, was a 
type of the Léonnais—reserved, 
dignified, courteous, a striking con- 
trasi to the gay and garrulous 
people of Quimper. We drove amid 
a succession of fertile fields and 


gardens; these artichoke and aspa- 
ragus beds supplying the early 


London markets. The soil here is 
extraordinarily productive, and its 
produce, notably potatoes and early 
vegetables, are carried to all parts, 
the choicest being sent to England. 
Flower-gardens: are found at Ros- 
coff, a sleepy little little port, with 
a quaint old church, and an inde- 
scribable look and feeling of Corn. 
wall about it. The air is so soft 
and warm that one wonders a great 
health resort has not sprung up 
here, where surely even sickly 
people might live to be centenarians 
— if they did not die of ennui. 

The church was so crowded that 
I could not find standing room, so, 
finding a friend’s friend at home, I 
had a long talk with him instead 
of listening to a sermon. He was 
a doetor, learned, a scholar, and a 
musician, who, after travelling all 
over the world, had retired with 
characteristic Breton love of coun- 
try to pursue his studies and his 
avocation at this truly Finis terre, 
or World’s end. 
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‘You must cross over to the 
Ile de Batz in time for afternoon 
service, and see the “‘ Druidesses,’ 
he said. ‘These people are quite 
unlike any other in Brittany, and 
well worth studying, only you want 
days instead of hours for that, 
They go to mass and are called 
Catholics, but their religion is still 
Druidism. They are exceedingly 
courteous to strangers, but as they 
do not speak a word of French, it 
is a great drawback to intercourse. 
This courteousness and great affa- 
bility characterises the Phoenician 
races, which they greatly resemble. 
You must carefully examine their 
physiognomy at vespers this after. 
noon.’ Many other interesting 
things the doctor told me about 
the people of the Ile de Batz (whom 
he supposes to be the descendants 
of a Pheenician colony) and their 
ways, and I was only sorry that time 
did not admit of a longer stay. In 
fine weather, [am sure many weeks 
might profitably and agreeably be 
spent here. The hotel looked com- 
fortable, the climate seems to be 
deliciously soft and mild, and the 
people have a frank pleasant bear- 
ing and an uncommon share of 
good looks—dark hair andeyes, rich 
complexion, and good features. It 
is rare to see an ugly face in these 
parts. 

Whilst waiting for the mail-boat, 
which in its turn waited for the 
mails, I strolled down to the har- 
bour, where are to be found in plenty 
those exquisitely lovely shells, with 
rainbow and pearl linings and hard 
grey exteriors, sold largely in Eng- 
land, and many others equally or- 
namental of a smaller kind. Ros- 
coff is resorted to for sea-bathing 
in sammer, and its little port does 
considerable business with England 
in the way of fruit and vegetables. 
Two melancholy pages in English 
history are connected with it. 
Here Mary Queen of Scots landed 
when a child of five years old, on 
her way to France, and founded a 
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little chapel, now in ruins; and 
here also landed the Young Pre- 
tender, having fortunately evaded 
the pursuit of English privateers 
after Culloden. 

The church, like many others in 
this part of Finistére and the Cétes 
du Nord, has a pagado-like tower, 
whilst inside the sky-blue ceiling, 
with ribs of vaulting picked out in 
red and gold, and in the chancel 
with gold stars, has a rich and fan- 
ciful effect. These churches are 
much alike, and the curious ossu- 
aries in the churchyard are charac- 
teristic of them. 

The crossing to the Ile de Batz, 
which looks inviting this clear 
sunny day, isa trifle; but at low 
tide, when you have to walk, or 
rather wade, for a quarter of a 
mile across the wet sands and 
rocks, you require boots of the 
very thickest description. To be 
on the sea on such a day was 
delicious, and the unclouded blue 
sky, deep purple waves, and burnt- 


sienna rocks made up a glowing 


picture. In the little mail-boat 
were about a dozen passengers, all 
talking Breton as fast.as they could. 
There was one of the so-called 
‘ Druidesses,’ or women of the Ile 
de Batz, among them, very young 
though she wore a wedding ring, 
who very modestly put on the 
shoes and stockings she had wisely 
taken off to get down to the boat. 
She was a pretty brunette, and her 
look of physical strength and 
animal spirits was delightful to 
see. Her dress was severely simple 
and inexpressibly dignified—gown 
of the softest, finest black French 
merino, made with a plain artistic 
skirt, scrupulously white linen 
under-vest with embroidered collar 
and sleeves, and a hood.of creamy 
white cashmere, so spotless, soft, 
and graceful that a duchess might 
have put it on to go to the opera. 
Arrived at the island, we saw 
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crowds of women and childremin 
this costume, and men whose looks 
betokened their seafaring life—all 
the men are sailors here, whilst the 
women cultivate the soil—hastening 
to vespers, the men loitering out- 
side the church till the last mo« 
ment, as is the fashion in English 
country places. Inside, the con- 
gregation presented so strange an 
appearance that it was difficult: to 
believe we were not assisting at 
some solemn ceremony, instead. of 
an ordinary Sunday service. There 
was not a bit of colour in the 
church except a gay baby’s hood; 
the assemblage of black-robed, 
white-hooded women, looking more 
like a concourse of nuns than ordi- 
nary country folks, and the black 
dress of the ‘men, when they 
entered, did not relieve the mono- 
tony. The prevailing characteristics 
of this curious and: mysterious 
population, hardy sailors and no 
less hardy women farmers, seemed 
to me physical strength, bonhomie, 
and animal spirits, but of course 
they require to be known. 

Many interesting experiences 
might doubtless be gathered by 
anyone versed in Breton who 
should take up his abode here for 
a time.! On the shore is a rock 
called Roche Moloch, * Le dieu in- 
fanticide des Phéniciens, Moloch 
l'impitoyable, aurait eu donc la son 
autel.’ 

My coachman, who, as I have 
before mentioned, took his Sunday 
clothes with him to Roscoff and 
there put them on, came in to say 
a prayer or two, then went away. 
The devotion of the devout Bretons 
reaches its culminating point at 
this Land’s End, and at St. Pol de 
Léon church-going seems the chief 
business of lite with all classes. 

What can I say that is worth 
saying about the twin glories of 
St. Pol de Léon itself—the Cathe- 
dral and the Creizker? Such full 


* See St. Martin’s ‘ Arehéologie Celtique,’ part 4. 
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and admirable descriptions are to 
be found in other writers, that 
another here would be superfluous 
and could not be original.? 
Perhaps the stranger’s first im- 
pression on entering the Cathedral 
is one of disappointment. He will 
find there none of the gorgeousness 
which may have dazzled him at 
Burgos and Toledo, not even the 
sombre richness of Nantes or the 
lightness and lustrousness of Quim- 
per. All here is cold, chaste, classic. 
That the interior has, however, 
greatly suffered under the hand of 
the so-called restaurateur, may be 
gathered from a work of Emile 
Souvestre, ‘Zn Bretagne,’ written 
many years ago, in which he relates 
his dismay at finding after two 
years’ absence, the beautiful cathe- 
dral of St. Pol de Léon, which he 
had left so sombre and mysterious, 
its arches of greenish Kersanton 
marble, giving it the appearance of 
architecture in bronze, suddenly 
transformed by the hand of the 
whitewasher till it looked like a 
salle de guinguette or a refreshment- 
room built a few days since! It is 
the extreme beauty of its pro- 
portions and construction rather 
than the richness of its decoration 
or its size, which makes St. Pol de 
Léon pre-eminent among the nnu- 
merous beautiful old churches of 
Brittany. Many others are more 
curious, and in some respects more 
interesting, but none—excepting 
perhaps Dol—so perfect; and the 
lovers of Gothic architecture who 
may undertake a long journey to 
see it will be amply repaid. It 
was finished inthe golden age 
of Gothic architecture—the nave, 
spires, and side porch dating from 
the thirteenth, the rest from the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Nor must the extraordinariness of 
its site be left out of consideration. 
Built close to the sea, and com- 
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pletely isolated from the bustling 
modern world by its position, 
nothing can be more striking than 
the approach to it from the dis. 
tance, or the medieval quietude 
and quaintness of its grass-grown 
streets. The spire of the Creizker, 
a word meaning centre of the town, 
and which has been called the pride 
of Brittany, is chiefly remarkable 
from without, the interior being 
small and without any especial 
features, except the same symbolic 
curve of the nave so conspicuous 
in Quimper Cathedral. The spire 
and tower supporting it is a tour 
de force of architecture, resulting 
in an effect as striking as it is 
beautiful. It is three hundred and 
ninety-three feet high, and though 
built of the dark greenish Kersanton 
granite, so plentiful in Brittany, 
and so much used in building, is 
wonderfully light and graceful ; 
whilst the open work letting in the 
light affords one of those happy 
surprises in which genius of all 


ages has delighted to indulge. 
Both churches were as full as 
churches can be during service, and 
never for a moment empty; whilst 
outside the usual Sunday’s quiet 


recreation and refreshment were 
going on—coffee-drinking, cake- 
eating, and much talk and gossip. 
It was with real regret that I 
left St. Pol de Léon, my last 
halting-place in Finistére. Ex- 
cepting for the rats and the dirty 
floors, my hotel was comfortable, 
and the pleasant gardens at the 
back made it homelike. It was s0 
warm, too, that I could enjoy sitting 
with open windows at five o'clock 
in the afternoon, when the twilight 
pictures of shore and sea and dis- 
tant islands would be alternately 
glowing, dim, or weird. I felt, 
too, that though I had seen much, 
much more I must leave unseen. 
Doubtless, Finistére is greatly 





2 M. Prosper Mérimée’s Voyage dans [ Ouest de France, published forty years ago, is 
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changed, and alas! impoverished, 
from an archeological point of 
view, since described forty years 
ago by a noble Breton writer, the 
Chevalier de Fréminville, who, 
equally with his countryman Emile 
Souvestre, deplores the wilful de- 
struction and spoliation going on 
in his native land. ‘The monnu- 
ments of ancient France,’ he writes 
sadly, ‘are at the present time 
considered in the light of quar- 
ries only, supplying materials for 
building ready for use;’ and any 
one who should now follow in the 
exact footsteps of this indefati- 
gable traveller, whether visiting 
dolmens and merhirs, feudal chd- 
teaua, or noble churches and abbeys, 
would most surely miss half the 
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antiquities he describes. Finis- 
tére, like Morbihan, was the fa- 
vourite land of the Druid, though 
it abounds in so many other objects 
of interest that most travellers 
whose time is limited will prefer 
to see Quimper, Plougastel, and 
St. Paul de Léon at leisure, rather 
than make hurried visits to twice 
as many places. Travel, above all 
other intellectual enjoyments, must 
be taken slowly and in small por- 
tions, since no other kind of plea- 
sure or instruction so easily clog 
the appetite and weary the brain. 
Especially is this moderation to be 
enjoined in Brittany, where, in spite 
of good hotels, some ‘ roughing it’ 
has still to be encountered. 
M. B.-E. 





LOCAL TAXATION, LOCAL DEBT, AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


FEVHE steady increase of the pres- 

sure of local..taxation is a 
matter known to. and, felt: by most 
of us. It may not be amiss to de- 
vote a short time to the examination 
of the causes of this increase, and 
the probability of its further anug- 
mentation. 

The actual amount of that portion 
of the national expenditure which 
escapes the control of Parliament is 
now, in round numbers, a third 
part of the total taxation of the 
country. The Annual Reports of 
the Local Government Board have 
the merit of affording much informa- 
tion as to the incidence and the 
distribution of local taxation. But 
while much that it was formerly 
very difficult to ascertain is thus 
brought within the grasp the 
publicist, much more remains to be 
done before we are presented with 
« complete and workmanlike ac- 
count of the public expenditure of 
the country. Details are more 
accessible than was formerly the 
case; but we look in vain for any 
presentation of a coup d’eail. 

The amount of the national ex- 
penditure for the year 1874, as 
stated in the Parliamentary returns, 
was 74,928,040/. But, in addition 
to this sum, a further amount of 

32,664,955/. was expended under 
he head of local taxation. Thus 
the total national outlay was not 
75, but 1073 millions sterling. The 
distinction between rates and taxes, 
which allows of this difference in 
the mode of stating the expenditure, 
is not greater than that between 
direct and indirect taxation. The 
results of both these sources of 
revenue are combined in the case 
of the taxation directly sanctioned 
by Parliament. The incidence of 
local taxation is almost exclusively 
direct. 


Another feature of local taxation, 
to which the legislation of the. last 
few years has given new importance, 
is the increase of local debt: While 
the total expenditure for the last 
year under the title of ‘ Local Taxa- 
tion’ has been 32,664,955/., the 
total amount raised by annual i = 
posts has been. only 22,957,031 
The difference, is credited, in ve 
Report.of the Local Government 
Board, to ‘ other sources of revenne, 
including loans.’ As tolls, light 
dues, harbour. dues, and market 
rents are included only in part 
under the head ‘ Local Taxation,’ it 
is not easy to ascertain how much 
of this difference, amounting to 
9,872,045/., simply represents the 
debt incurred during the yea 
But the increase of local indebted- 
ness, we shall see, is a very serious 
matter. 

Seven different classes of local 
authorities have been authorised by 
Parliament to raise loans for various 
purposes. The very titles of some 


of these bodies—as, for example, 
the Urban Sanitary Authorities— 
show well in how short a space the 


actual indebtedness has been in- 
curred, and thus are highly signifi- 
cant as to the future. Thus, the 
Urban ae Authorities, esta- 
blished in 1872, have alre: ady bor- 
rowed 6,030,297/.; while 1,757 
local authorities have borrowed 
an aggregate sum of 54,548,625). 
Of this nearly 7,000,000l. has been 
advanced by the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners; 16,000,000l. 
has been lent by insur: ance and 
trading companies; and nearly 
32,000, ),000l. has been obtained from 
other sources, chiefly private per- 
sons. But this amount of original 
loan, which had been reduced to 
46,773,880l. by the day when the 
last annual account was made up, 
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by no means represents the total 
indebtedness of the local authorities 
of England. Mr. Purdy, the princi- 
pal of the Statistical Department of 
the Local Government Board, has 
farnished that Board with a ‘proxi- 
mate view of the total indebtedness 
of the local authorities of England 
in respect of loans in 1873-74-75 
or thereabouts.’ This aggregate 
reaches the respectable sum of 
33,062,000/. When we observe, in 
another part of the Report, how 
little actual progress has been made 
in sanitary works, it is clear that 
this 83,020,000l. is but a first and 
a very small instalment of the sum 
likely to be demanded for local 
loans. The total amount of the 


loans sanctioned for sanitary pur- 
the passing of the 
Act in 


oses since 
Public Health 
13,627,0261. 

‘ Taking the loans generally,’ the 
Report states (p. 56), ‘ the heavier 
amounts were raised at 44 per cent.’ 
This will give an approximate an- 
nual amount of interest of 3,735,000/. 
The interest of the permanent Na- 
tional Debt amounts to 21,780,028/. 
Thus the incidence of local, is al- 
ready equal to 17 per cent. that of 
Imperial, debt. To the latter, how- 
ever, must be added the further 
amount of 5,173,653/. in Terminable 
Annuities. But the very intro- 
duction of Terminable Annuities 
isa step towards the reduction of 
National Debt, commonly so called. 
That description of National Debt 
which comes under the term local, 
is, apparently, only in its cradle. 

The primary idea of the Local 
Government Board is that of a 
department of the administration 
which should direct the warfare that 
requires to be continually waged 
against the two mighty public ene- 
mies, poverty and disease. The 
administration of the Poor-law is 
thus their first care ; that of the sa- 
nitary laws the second. But under 
the shadow of their original powers 
has grown upa set of additional func- 
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tions, by the exercise of which the 
hand of the President of the Local 
Government Board is now enabled to 
exert a more sensible pressure, in 
every parish throughout the country, 
than that of, perhaps, any other mem- 
ber of the Government. And when 
we see how anomalous is the actual 
division of responsibility in some 
respects, as, for instance, in the re- 
ference of the supervision of rail- 
ways to the Board of Trade, of land 
and sea communications, exclusive 
of railways, to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and of mines to the 
Home Office, we shall find good 
reason for the existence, in almost 
every Ministry but that of Great 
Britain, of a Minister of Public 
Works. 

Little more than one-fourth of 
the expenditure controlled by the 
Local Government Board is now 
devoted to the relief of the poor. 
The total expenditure of local taxa- 
tion has been divided under seven 
general heads. The items are as 
follow : 

1. Protection of life and pro- £3,903,241 

erty . ° . ° 

2. Public health and conye- 
nience ° 

. Land and sea communica- 

tions ° ° 
. Preservation of lands 
5. Relief of the Poor 
. Edueation and religion 
. Miscellaneous 


10,741,470 


8,663,572 
247,552 
8,480,819 
235,166 
393,135 


£32,664,955 

Of these items, the first is in addi- 
tion to the sum of 623,6581., borne in 
the Parliamentary budget under the 
head ‘ Courts of Justice.’ There is 
some anomaly in the division of the 
cost of this branch of the public ser- 
vice into these two departments; of 
which the local has more than six 
times the monetary importance of the 
imperial. The third and fourth heads 
are disadvantageously disconnected 
from the control of the railway 
system, as well as from any super- 
vision of internal navigation, and of 
docks and wharves. These matters 
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naturally appertain to the depart- 
ment of a Ministr y of Public Works; 
and there are good reasons to be 
urged in behalf of the opinion that 
the country suffers from the ab- 
sence of such a branch of the admi- 
nistration. The small sum allotted 
under the sixth head brings to mind 
the absence of any public audit of 
the very large sums devoted to the 
support of those religious persons, 
buildings, and functions which are 
of a strictly national character. 
Private and voluntary payments 
may not always be easy to ascer- 
tain, although an approximate esti- 
mate of these amounts must form 
an important item in any sound 
apercu of the moral and material 
condition of the country. But the 
income of the sole corporations, in 
which capacity the beneficed clergy 
are regarded by the law; and the en- 
tire cost to the country of education 
and religion, so far as they are sup- 
ported by the State; ought to be 
forthcoming in our annual budget ; 
or at least in the annual statement 
of that national expenditure over 
which the control of Parliamentary 
votes is becoming more and more 
illusory. 

Omitting the seventh item, consist- 
ing of little more than 1 per cent. on 
the gross expenditure, we find the 
fifth head to comprise the original 
object of the Poor-rate,—viz. the 
relief of the poor, and the second to 
cover those functions which have 
devolved on the Local Government 
Board in virtue of the various Acts 
of Parliament for protecting the 
public health. 

The sum of 8,480,819/., which 
was spent last year in the relief of 
the poor, includes the five heads of 
ordinary relief, law charges con- 
nected with relief (amounting to 
24,0681.), county and borough 
lunatic asylums, and ‘two thirds 
of expenses partly connected and 
partly unconnected with relief.’ 
In those portions of the Report and 
Appendix that deal with these items 
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of expenditure, will be found valu- 
able information as to the past and 
present condition of that great 
blot on the civilisation of the nine- 
teenth century, the pauper popula. 
tion of England. 

To a certain extent progress has 
been made towards the extirpation 
of this master evil. The mean 
number of paupers of all classes, 
including children, at one time in 
receipt of relief from the rates in the 
year 1874 was less than that in any 
year since 1849, which is the first 
for which the figures are given, 
There has been a decline during 
the quarter of a century; not a 
steady decline, for the numbers 
fluctuate from year to year, but an 
average decline. In actual num. 
bers, indeed, the decline is but 
small. 

Thus, in 1860 there were only 
17,187 more paupers than in 1874; 
in 1871 there were 22,822 more 
paupers than in 1864. In 1849,1850, 
1863, 1864, 1869, 1870 and 1871 the 
average number exceeded a million ; 
in 1853, 1854, 1855, 1857, 1859, 
1860, 1861, 1873 and 1874 it fell 
below nine hundred thousand. But 
during this period of irregular de- 
crease of pauperism the population 
of the country steadily increased. 
In 1849 it was 17,534,000; in 1874 
it was 23,580,000, according to the 
estimate of the Board. Thus, 
while the total population of Eng- 
land has increased by six million 
souls—that is to say, by more than 
a third—the pauper population has 
actually, though slightly, declined. 
The percentage of paupers, there- 
fore, shows a steady reduction. In 
1849 it was 6°2 per cent. of the 
population ; in 1874 it was only 3°5 
per cent. of the population. In 
the first five years of the quarter of 
a century it averaged 5°4 per cent., 
in the last five years it averaged 
4°16 per cent. We have thus an 
ascertained advantage of 1°24 per 
cent. ; or, in other words, a diminu- 
tion in the proportionate amount of 
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the pauperism of the country, by 
nearly one-fourth part, in a quarter 
of a century. 

While referring to the influence 
of the general prosperity of the 
country on the amount of pauperism, 
the Local Government Board chiefly 
rely on the restriction of relief to 
the poor, as far as possible, to indoor 
maintenance ; that is to say, to the 
inmates of the workhouse. ‘The 
beneficial results,’ they say, ‘ which 
invariably follow a steady adherence 
to the workhonse system are no long- 
era matter of conjecture, but have 
been proved by long and continuous 
experience, and we have the fullest 
confidence that the same results 
will ensue from the adoption of the 
system, so far as practicable, in all 
cases.’ Closely connected with this 
part of the subject is the suppres- 
sion of vagrancy. The number of 
vagrants throughout the country 
has diminished by more than one- 
fourth since 1866; the numbers be- 
ing 4,469 on January 1, 1866, and 
3,089 on January 1, 1874. But in 
the metropolis the reduction has 
been much more considerable, being 
from 1,501 on the former date, to 
642 on the latter ; which, however, 
is 37 more than in 1873, when the 
lowest point was touched. The 
amount expended in outdoor relief 
is still, however, nearly twice that 
incurred by indoor maintenance. 
The expenditure of the 647 Unions 
in England for the half-year ending 
lady-day, 1874, was 2,362,0361., 
of which 843,5311. was for in-main- 
tenance and 1,518,504/. wasfor out- 
door relief. In the thirty Unions 
comprised in the metropolis the 
expenditure for indoor mainten- 
ance and outdoor relief during the 
half-year ending at Lady-day, 1874, 
was 395,102/., and the sum ex- 
pended for outdoor relief aloue was 
151,119/. A comparison of these 
figures with those denoting the 
decrease of vagrancy is instructive; 
and tends strongly to support the 
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arguments in favour of compelling 
in-maintenance. 

The ‘ Administration of the Local 
Government and Sanitary Acts’ is 
reported on by the Local Govern- 
ment Board as a separate matter 
from the ‘ Administration of the 
Laws Relating to the Public Health.’ 
Looking at the results reported 
under the former head, we think 
that their extremely moderate pro- 
portions, coupled with the division 
above named, go far to show that 
the original vice of the sanitary 
measures of 1872 continues to para- 
lyse the action of the administra- 
tion as to this essential part of the 
national welfare. We are told that 
473,000 nuisances have been re- 
ported and 450,000 abated, within 
the year. Considering that even 
so small a matter as the neglect to 
clean a pigstye, or the existence of 
water in a cellar, has been reported 
as a nuisance, the suppression of a 
number of individual causes of com- 
plaint, throughout England, scarcely 
exceeding the number of houses in 
the metropolis, cannot be regarded 
as a signal example of efficiency. 
The farther action of the law im 
this respect is illustrated by the 
return of the total number of ap- 
pointments which have been sanc- 
tioned by the Local Government 
Board since the passing of the 
Public Health Act in 1872. These 
are 727 Medical Officers and 752 
Inspectors of Nuisances. The sum 
of 26,870l. has been repaid by the 
Local Government Board to local 
authorities during the year ended 
September 29 last, as a ‘ moiety of 
the salaries of Medical Officers of 
Health;’ and a sum of 23,187/. as. 
a moiety of the salaries of the In- 
spectors of Nuisances. If we take 
the personnel of these two depart- 
ments to be represented by the 
number of appointments sanctioned, 
we find that the average salary of 
the Medical Officer is only about 
75/. per annum, and that of the 
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Inspector of Nuisances little more 
than 6ol. per annum. 

These figures go very far to jus- 
tify the fears that were expressed 
at the time of the passing of 
the Act of 1872, by some of the 
most consistent advocates for sani- 
tary reform. That measure, it was 
urged, was little more than a public 
illusion. It did not really address 
itself to its professed object. It was 
theoretico-political, rather than 
practical and sanitary. It regarded 
a great engineering question as a 
matter to be left to the parish doctor 
andthe scavenger. It ignored the 
enginecring requirements of the case 
in toto. It trusted the guardian- 
ship of the public health to the very 
men whose chief object would be 
to keep down the rates. The Medi- 
cal Officers and the Inspectors of 
Nuisances were carefully denuded 
of any such common organisation 
as would give independent action 
to any one of them. Each was 


left to the absolute control of the 
local Board ; and if his complaints 


were neglected, he had no means 
of bringing them to the notice of 
any superior officer or authority. 
All that organisation, or rather 
organised non-organisation, could 
do to render Medical Officers and 
[Inspectors of Nuisances powerless 
and useless, was carefully done by 
the measure of 1872. We may 
trace the natural result in the 
present Report; as well as in the 
failure of the attempt to pass the 
Bill for preventing the pollution 
of rivers during the last Session. 
Rather more than thirteen-and- 
a-half millions of money has been 
borrowed for sanitary purposes 
since 1848. During the year ending 
December 31, 1874, the Local 
Government Board have sanctioned 
the raising of 13.338,181/. by urban 
sanitary authorities, and of 119,315]. 
by rural sanitary authorities, by 
way of loan. At the samo time 
the greatest anxiety is. mani- 
fested, in many places, for defi- 
nite official counsel as to the 
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best mode of dealing with the 
pressing nuisance of sewage. The 
beneficial action which might be 
expected from the administration 
has been paralysed by the mis. 
direction given to legislation in 
1872. Opposite and contradictory 
demands are made on the local 
authorities. They are enjoined to 
remove offensive matter from habi- 
tations. They are prohibited from 
throwing it into the rivers. They 
ask in vain for advice as to what 
they are to do to get rid of it. 

Had the Public Health Act been 
regarded as a great engineering 
measure, demanding the constant 
care and supervision of competent 
professional men, this want of 
purpose would have been pre. 
vented. Much time, much cost, 
and no doubt many valuable lives, 
would have been saved to the 
country. As it is, the last result of 
experience that has been laid before 
the public is a return to an order 
of the House of Commons, dated 
April 1, 1873. That return gives 
‘the names of boroughs, local 
boards, parishes, and special drain- 
age districts, which have through 
loans provided sewage farms or 
other means for the disposal of 
sewage by filtration or precipita- 
tion.” The returns in question 
are merely pitchforked to the 
House of Commons, without ad- 
dition, analysis, or even enumera- 
tion. These figures contain, in- 
deed, very unexpected information; 
but to extract the real outcome of 
the return requires far more intel- 
ligent attention than has been di- 
rected to its construction. It shows 
how little heed has been paid to 
this return, when we find people as 
loud in their advocacy for sewage- 
farming as if no statistics had 
been compiled upon the subject. 

The general outcome of our ex- 
penses, so far as the return in ques- 
tion goes, is briefly this. Twenty- 
five authorities, representing an 
aggregate population of 355,000 
souls, have expended sums amount- 
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ing to sixteen shillings, per head of 
that population, in land and works 
for sewage farms. After all returns 
have been deducted, there has been 
a net cost of tenpence per head of 
the population in question per 
annum. 

Fifty-six authorities, represent- 
ing a population of 373,000 souls, 
have expended sums amounting to 
6'5s. per head for the disposal of 
sewage by filtration. The resulting 
ost has been 3d. per head of an- 
nual cost. 

Twenty-eight authorities, repre- 
senting a population of 526,000 
souls, have expended sums amount- 
ing to 3s. per head for disposing 
of sewage by way of precipitation. 
The resulting annual charge has 
been under twopence/1°8d.) per head. 

It is thus clear, if any reliance is 
to be placed on the official return, 
that the Local Government Board 
have for two years and a half been in 
possession of information that would 
have been of signal value to all 
authorities that are in doubt and 
perplexity as to the best mode of 
disposing of their sewage. We 
can trace no evidence of any at- 
tempt to bring this information 
before the public, to present it in a 
concise form, or to continue the 
collection of facts of so much im- 
portance. Large sums are, down to 
the present time, being raised for 
the purpose of the construction of 
sewage farms. Yet, from the ex- 
periences of 109 distinct authorities, 
it results that the great outlay for 
this object has cost nearly three 
times as much as the first outlay 
for filtration works, and more than 
five times as much as the outlay for 
precipitation works, per head of the 
populations accommodated. Not 
only so, but the sewage farms, in- 
stead of proving a profitable in- 
vestment, have cost the ratepayers 
more than three times the annual 
amount per head of the filtration 
works, and more than five times 
the annual amount per head of the 
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precipitation works. The country 
has the right to expect that an 
administrative department, which 
superintends the administration at 
once of sanitary law and of local 
government, should bring these 
facts to the knowledge of the 
sanitary authorities, if the »y be cor- 
rectly reported, and should explain 
the actual state of the case, if any 
error vitiates the returns which 
yield such results. Had the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government 
Board been provided with a re- 
sponsible Engineer for consultation, 
as he is with a Medical Officer, this 
state of things would have been 
impossible. 

Independently of the sevenfold 
division, of which we have given 
an abstract, the local taxes have 
been divided, i in the Local Govern- 
ment Board Report, ‘under their 
separate aspects, as non-remunera- 
tive or as remunerative imposts.’ 
The division, even if it were intelli- 
gible, is hardly a happy one. Poor’s 
rate (in part), police rates and tolls, 
dues and rents, amounting to a 
total expenditure of 15,987,265/., 
‘whereof 12,464,364]. was levied 
by local taxation,’ are classed as 
‘non-remunerative local taxation, 
1872-73. - ‘Remunerative local 
taxation’ comprises highway rates, 
Metropolitan Local Management 
and Consolidated rates, Sanitary, 
School Board, lighting and watch- 
ing, sewers, Burial Board, and 
Church rates ; vaccination expenses ; 
turnpike, bridge, ferry, market 
and fair tolls; light, pilot, and har- 
bour dues; and City of London 
coal, wine, and grain duties. With 
regard to the twenty-two items of 
impost, thus classified, it is more 
easy to admit their utility than to 
speak of them as remunerative. 
The highway rate alone would seem 
to have any just claim to the title, 
although the adjective employed is 
rather an ill-adapted term for in- 
timating the close dependence of 
national welfare on good internal 
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communications. But why police 
rates should be called non-remune- 
rative, and lighting and watching 
rates remunerative; why City of 
London and borough tolls, dues, 
and rents should be returned in the 
former, and City of London markets, 
and duties and market and fair tolls 
in the latter, we fail to comprehend. 

The so-called remunerative taxa- 
tion amounts to an expenditure of 
16,677,690l., whereof 10,492,6671. 
was levied by local taxation. The 
total expenditure, before stated at 

2,664,955/., is summarily described 
as raised by rates to the amount 
of 26,851,469l.; by tolls and dues 
5.483,685/. ; and by duties 329,241. 
Of the total 22,957,031/. was raised 
by direct imposts, and 9,872,0451. 
from ‘ other sources of revenue, in- 
cluding loans.’ 

It will be seen that a multifa- 
rious and important group of na- 
tional services are contemplated in 
the Annual Report of the Local Go- 
vernment Board. With regard to 


the duties which formed the original 


object of the department, there is 
an undeniable decrease in the object 
proposed for elimination—that is to 
say, pauperism. Therelativeamount 
of panperism shows a steady de- 
cline, while the cost per head 
of indoors maintenance certainly 
appears to be reduced to the lowest 
possible point. We calculate the 
actual expenditure on indoors main- 
tenance at 12°22l. per head per 
annum, or 563d. per pauper perweek. 
This is, of course, considering that 
the numbers furnished on January 1 
and July 1 may be taken as giving 
an averagefor the year. Wemay take 
this figure as gauging the amount 
of least possible resistance to death, 
or minimum cost at which human 
life can permanently be maintained 
in our climate. If reduced to the 
analysis of force-producing, and 
flesh and force-producing, elements 
of diet, we shall have the minimum 
consumption of the human machine 
in England, when not called on 
to perform any tangible amount of 
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work. The return is a contribution 
of some importance to our know- 
ledge of vital dynamics. 

In the second great branch of 
their duties, the war against disease, 
the Local Government Board can- 
not yet be said to have given much 
sign of rising to the level of their 
responsibility. But a step was 
taken last year which, no doubt, 
was a needful preliminary for arrest- 
ing the deplorable mismanagement 
inaugurated by the measure of 1872. 
The sanitary laws are now consoli- 
dated, and the very necessity of 
the case will sooner or later, 
compel the Board to seek for the 
guidance of competent professional 
advice on the very important en- 
gineering questions which press on 
them for solution. The final Report 
of the Rivers Pollution Commis- 
sioners will but very faintly tend 
to strengthen the hands of Govern- 
ment in the renewal of the admir- 
able attempt made last Session to 
check that crying evil, the poison- 
ing of our streams. It might be 
almost called a specimen of chemi- 
cal dilettantism, rather than of 
practical engineering. The mis- 
chief is of the same nature, and 
arises, in part, from the same source, 
as the inefficiency of the Act of 
1872. It naturally arises from the 
consultation of men of one profes- 
sion on what is the proper business 
of those of another. But, as in the 
very form of a Royal Commission 
there is involved a final digest of 
the matters of enquiry by two or 
three minds, we obtain, at all 
events, a book full of detailed in- 
formation, instead of a return of 
the abatement of 450,000 nuisances, 
and the appointment of 1,500 
Medical Officers and Inspectors of 
Nuisances, ata rate of pay con- 
siderably below that which may be 
commanded by a journeyman car- 
penter. Probably a return taking 
credit for such microscopic results 
was never before gravely submitted 
to the legislature ofa great empire. 

F. R. C. 
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JOHAN AND EUREKA. 
A CANTERBURY TALE:! 
AFTER THE MANNER OF CHAUCER, WITH ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 


Ix Londoun was a youth of hye degree 
Who therein tarried had for sesouns three 
Law for to read (but that was alle my eye), 
Keepynge his terms, hadde he kept jinkes hye, 
And through a vaste amount of chinke yronne, 
In larkes eke, and bettes lost and wonne; 
Fulfild of gumptioun and all seemlinesse 
Johan he hight; no flat was he, I gesse. 
And he had been to Oxenford also, 
And got through eke his great and litel goe 
By but a shave. Him rileth their teachynge, 
It dulleth Johan old songs for to synge, 
Such he pooh-pooheth—Schooles orthodox 
Ben one and alle, saith he, in the wrong box. 
He holdeth lingoes dede and gone in spight; 
In the New Learnynge is this childes delight. 
‘Tweypence nor cared he for Theologye; 
Yet ful was he upon Philosophye 
Positif, and what Psychologye they calle, 
Logike, Ethike, and Science Natural. 
A free thinker was Johan for the nones, 
Of playn speakynge he made not eny bones. 
*Hopeth,’ quoth he, ‘to seen all credoes shaken 
And from all preestes sails the winde out-taken, 
Or e’er we goeth to Davy Jones, his locker,’ 
Ah, he was one right well up to the knocker! 
Whereof no moo. I speak now of the chumme 
Through whom this Johan is to grief ycome. 
This seely chumme, he loafeth, on a daye, 
To Jobanes chambres—New-Square-ward they laye— 
And ginneth yarnes straunger for to spinne 
Than e’er afore were sponne in Lincoln’s Inne, 
Of a new Londoun, felaws clepen ‘ mystike,’ 
And a new school clept Spiritualistike ; 
Harpeth on eeche manifestatioun, 
Tables that turnen, tilten up and doun, 
Banjoon that soli pleyn and wonder-thynges, 
And of none ende of marvellous rappynges, 
Til out sange Johan, ‘These ben awfull shammes.’ 
“Nay, if so be it that I speke thee crammes,’ 
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(Quoth this poor seely chumme) ‘The deuce me take! 
Cometh sharp, wher my tale I good shall make ; 
No man am I thus choused for to be; 
Toddleth we then, this wonder for to see.’ 

Same eve is Johan to an hall conveyed 
Where alle he findeth as the chumme hath seyde. 
The glims they dousen, sitte a table rounde, 
Laye on their hands, and whistlen for the sounde ; 
Nor longe in vayn. The table tilteth stronge, 
Answereth when to-spake, nor always wronge, 
Johan his birthday, rappes loud proclaime, 
His governoures late uncles Christian name, 
What ailede him last week when he was ill, 
The sum total of his last tailor’s bille— 
Til Johan, for his wittes five afrayde, 
Biddeth good-night, and straighte him scarce he mayde, 
But as the seely long-legs to the flame 
So cottoneth Johan to this new round-game, 
Whereat, if once a wight his fingres burneth, 
Ful safe and sure he to the fyre returneth, 
E’er and anoon til he fore-diddled be, 

So Johan, schortly, under knucklede he. 
His thoughte, his speech, ben alle of spirit-shoppe, 
In for it see him gon, neck eke and croppe. 
Now from lyke errands, Lord, us fools deliver, 
And alle by Johan warnyng tak for ever. 
Who goeth for his foot to putte herein 
Never a tippe or wrinkle shalle he winne. 
Soon to all else in lyfe will he be dead 
And lose his tyme, an if he kepe his head. 
Something within it,’ thinketh, ‘there must be.’ 
Forsooth, mefears, a deal of chouserie. 
What should I bother me to tell the hums 
Of wrytyng, spekyng, floatyng mediums, 
Of spirit spellyng, spirit-alphabets, 
Pencils that liften them and eke planchettes, 
Slates wher fingres automatik write, 
Percussif souns, seances derke and light, 
Hands luminous, bodies that come and go, 
And spirit-touches, voices, musick—(So 
Spirits will clepen souns y-raised upon 
That cursede bagpipe, clept accordion). 
Straunge influence, and levitatioun, 
ftaised red letters—informatioun 
Writ on a mannes arm; and clairvoyance 
Cross-questiouns answrede straighte, and clair-audience, 
Flowers that come in a cracke and melte away 
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Or ever man ‘Jack Robynsoun’ may saye, 
Drummes self-bete, and airie tambourines 

That flit like bats, and gadde about the scenes, 
The shape, and eke the spirit photograph. 

Old birdes for to catch this is the chaffe. 

But esy to bamboozlen though they be 

The miracle oft runneth up a tree ; 

Wherof no odds they make. If sittyngs faile, 
Patience have they alway, and eke a tale. 

One saith, ‘The power was alle too weak to-night ; 
The circle not y-harmonized aright.’ 

One, ‘’T'was along of the conditiouns. 

Signs may not croppen up in alle sesouns; 
While an the worst it cometh to the worst, 
"Tis like enow the spirit was exhaust.’ 
‘gad,’ quoth oon, ‘’twas th’order how we satte.’ 
‘We were not alle there’—(Yea, but what of that?) 
‘Ah,’ quod a thridde, ‘hadstow come yesterday, 
With quyte another circle.’ ‘ By the waye 
"T'was in another room, more lyke to please.’ 
‘To-night yon medium is not quyte the cheese; 
Shutteth me up, it may be, for a spelle; 
Another trye, another tale may telle.’ 

Johan, alack! is now so far y-gone 

He busieth himself with this alone. 

Thou duffere, who for elvissch bre y-wished, 
How canstow let thee thus be alle to-dished ? 
Oh Johan, where is thy philosophye ? 

Nay, by grete Jove, it is nat worth a flye. 
Grene heads (of what societie felloon) 

Of gullibilitie all length may goon. 

With spirits now he keepeth companie, 

This sotted youth. Who gladder was than he? 
Was ever grigge or merrie larke so gaye 

As Johan, on one passyng-festive daye 

When up he turnde a tip-top medium. 

Right fast she hath him now beneath her thumbe. 
Eureka, will I clepe this personage ; 

She was a lady of a certeyne age— 

Goode lookyng was she ne, I dare assert ; 

No rappe hadde he cared with her for to flyrte ; 
But nowise slave to master never payde 

So blind regard; nor lover never mayde 

For mistress fayre—alle were she Venus self— 
Such havok of his tyme, his power, his pelf, 

As Johan for Eureka, under heaven. 

Of frendes, than himself more foolish, seven, 
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Taketh, at Dame Eureka’s biddynge, he. 

Ofte in the dark they sit for hours three, 

Four at a stretch, mum, or, so please her whimmes 
Syngyng—By Georgius! Johan syngeth hymnes. 

Til their ears achen for the doggrel rhyme. 
What breweth, fayre Eureka, all this tyme? 
She in yon cupboard dark, alle oute of sight, 
Her hands and feet to-bound with cordes tight, 
Sleepeth; and if enduraunce alle can boast 
Still to holde out, and not ‘give up the ghost,’ 
It, an no sheepes blacke (the men of doubt) 
Should flabbergasten it, will comen out. 

‘’Tis not Eureka. Through the darke I see 
This shape by halfe is not so talle as she.’ 

‘Black was her toggerye. Where should she finde 
This clothyng white?’ ‘We helped her to binde 
Some while agone.’ Tyme muste she have to spende 
For raisynge up this litel spirit friend. 

‘Mimi,’ she hight. Her rustling robe they hear. 
‘Ha!’ crieth one. ‘Lo! as a toucher near 
She whisketh by.’ ‘Now close to where I stand— 
This tyme she toucht me. Yea, mefelt her hand. 
*Twas warmissch.’ ‘ Ha!’ quoth a third (how blest), 

‘She kist me.’ Lucklier thou than alle the rest. 
Hap she may speke. Johan, right eloquent, 

He wheedleth her in terms of blandishment, 

‘Speaketh up, Mimi, love; Come hither, do ;— 
Some tale unfoldeth—Just one worde or two!’ 

She gan oblige. From Afric’s coral straunde 
She haileth—(English, though, can understaunde) 
By questiouns divers seemeth much perplext ; 
Lite of this world she wot, less of the next; 
Her Afric lyfe was led so long ago. 

*’Tis of the spirit world we fain would knowe 
Wher dwelle, how fare ye all? For news we burne. 
Art fairly off—or pinyng to returne ?’ 

Thus much will she contenten them, nor more, 
Twies as well off she wote her, than before, 
Nor of the spirit-line is like to tire, 

Nor for to droppe it hath the least desire. 

‘Wher was thine old life ledde? In Zanzibar?’ 
Quoth one, ‘or by Nyanza’s lake afar? 

The Busche? The Cape? The White Nile or the Blue? 
Coomassie—Abyssinia—Timbuctoo ?’ 

O dodgere artfull! Leerie questioner, 

Thinkestow by wordes long to flooren her ? 

Look ye—Spirits exhauste of rest have neede 
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And slopen them with all convenient speede. 

So mizzleth Mimi—Longe sit they bereft, 

Then finde Eureka—just as she was left. 

Their ways they goon—‘To-morrow eke, again, 
We meete at our next séance’—Hapless men! 

No Circean enchauntress needeth we 

To sette an asses head on such as ye. 

Swim they or sinken, smashen they or thryve, 

Eureka now a roaryng trade gan dryve. 

Her lackede none array, nor no vitaile, 

Of cash within her purs she need not faile, 

Nor that, than cashes self more dear to men, 

A goodlye footyng with the upper ten. 

Lo an unlettered She, sprung from—who knoweth ? 
To lordyngs’ house by lordyngs’ prayer she goeth ; 
If circles straunge she ope to her fanatik, 

He to her circles straunge (aristocratik) 

Gan ope—At choicest tables dineth she, 

Goode is the fare, scrumptious the companie. 
Eurekas manners wer no shakes great 

Nor faire her form, nor we her style canne rate 

A 1. But a trew woman she, I thinke. 

What is it women love far more than chinke, 
Than flummerye, or feast, or doings gaye ? 

To lead the daunce—First fiddle for to pleye. 
Now of this sporte, Eureka hath none ende ; 

A duke, a judge, a Father Reverend, 

Two ladies faire, a knight and eke a sage, 

A packe of alle the lyonns of the age, 

Have bounden them her biddyng for to do— 
While Johan done is he, right through and through. 
And, if so be at times her heart gan quake, 

She had some moments rare, I undertake. 

And thus she goeth in clover for to liven— 

Johan to her and hers him up hath given. 

‘ Loveth me, loveth mediums mine,’ his fadde, 

Till frendes vote him as an haitere madde. 

With one, out had be fallen, in an huff. 

Brown was a childe, metrows, well up to snuff— 
While Johan him this marvel was relatynge, 
‘ How long?’ quod Brown, ‘ doth Mimi keepe ye waitynge ?” 
‘Dependeth—Times one hour, sometimes two.’ 
‘How much?’ quod Brown. ‘Myself the trick could do 
In less. ’Tis done, Egyptian Hall within 

In minutes twey, by Cooke and Maskelynne.’ 
Johan now cutteth Brown who dared to scoff, 

And Brown hath sworn Johan to polish off. 
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For since his pal to him the shoulder cold 

Gan turn, this felaw Brown a stroke ful bolde 

Gan ruminaten—‘ If that a plante it be 

I cure my friend—If none, grim ghosts on me 

Fall toothe and nail, til ye my sense have reft, 

Into me pitcheth spirits, right and left ; 

Blow me to atoms till nor gods nor men 

Could not put Brown together once again. 

Sad though mine ende, it will not be in vayn, 

Makyng the trouthe of spirit rappyng playne. 

The world (and eke his wife) I leave my debtor. 

Confoundeth it—Could man do more or better?’ 
So unto Johan is this Brown y-come. 

If ever I chaught about thy medium, 

Forgive’ (prayde he) ‘my humour erst hilarious, 

The matter now meseems is passyng serious. 

Crookes have I read. Wallace who could resiste ? 

At thy next séance I would fain assiste.’ 

Johan gan thinke—‘ A great gun, ay, is Brown, 

And his conversioun right through London town 

Will make a stir—It will be, an it hap, 

A spirit feather in the spirit cap.’ 

Spake he, ‘ Straight will I move for thine admyttynge, 

Eureka always,—Mimi too—permyttinge.’ 

They shaken hands. No sooner said nor done. 

But passyng deep was Brown, mistake is none. 

The better then his litel game to pleye 

Court furious to the spirits he gan pay 

As he were woode. Of alle the circle he 

Most patient, rapt, intent, from doubtings free ; 

Than Johan’s self the game more ful upon; 

The hearte of Dame Eureka hath he wonne. 

To the four winds mistrustfulness he bloweth, 

Mimi all dredeless, at eeche sittyng showeth, 

And, an the medium’s eye do not deceive her, 

She counteth one more bigoted believer. 

(But God wot what Brown thinketh him in heart 

Of the new rite in which he taketh part.) 

Back is he now in Johan’s bookes goode 

And hopeth him to bring from out the woode. 

Th’occasion ripe; one fatefull evening 

Persones eight satte in one magick ring, 

The medium laid, behind the cupboard door, 

Glimless—Lo! enter ghost—all as before— 

Mimi, ’tis she. With fairy foot she cometh, 

Hark—on piano now, a tune soft strummeth— 

They coaxen her—she gaddeth up and down, 
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Of alle the eight she cottoneth most to Brown. 
She toucheth him ful oft—touche her he can— 
Oh woeful night! Oh traitorous, heartless man! 
That ever seely woman dost beguile 

And sleeth with hand, nor ceaseth for to smile— 
Searce is his sawder all too softe y-spoke, 

Al sodeynly the circle is to-broke. 

What may this rampus be? that shrieke of rage, 
Spirits to-night are out on the rampage. 

Holdes on Brown (though ghost like blazes fought) 
Like grim deth to the Tartar he hath caught. 
* Lights, lights,’ he yelld—Sure he is borne away 
By fiendes foul, like Faustus in the play! 

Up goth the gas. What sight is this we see? 
Brown—in what battle royal engaged hath he? 
His coat to-tore, his collar all awry, 

No second rounde he careth for to trye. 

But Mimi? where is she ? ’T'were vain to seek—Ah ! 
Brown hath y-nabbed not Mimi, but Hureka! 

On this ful screamyng farce I drawe a veil. 

One litel word, or I conclude my tale. 

Home goeth Brown; winner at trifling cost, 
‘A coat tore done, a ticker strayde or lost, 

No dassch care I for such slighte incidents, 
Johan is cured outrighte—at alle events.’ 

Thou simpletoun! Soon shaltou knowen better 
Next post inbringeth the sayde Johan’s letter. 
‘Into the straunge affair have I inquired, 

Mimi, we find, to death last night was tired, 
And bade Eureka go forth in her stead 

And play the ghost, by spirit-forces ledde. 

As day ’tis clear. "T'was but the merest chaunce, 
The medium all the while was in a traunce. 
Still to my faith I hold. ’Tis now so stronge 

A miracle alone could prove it wronge.’ 

And Brown is left lamenting his lost friend— 
‘Oh Johan, erst my pal, is this the ende 

Of thy sapience and thy sciences alle 

Physical eke and metaphysical ? 

Sinners make strictest saints—’tis an old rule, 
And your wise man ever your biggest fool.’ 


B. T. 
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THE LIFE AND LABOURS OF FRANCIS DEAK. 
1803-18706. 


N the lofty Academic Hall at 
Pesth, where the remains of the 
great Hungarian patriot lately stood 
amidst a nation’s sympathetic sor- 
row, there might be seen, on the 
black drapery with which the 
marble walls were hung, the 
escutcheon of the Deak family ; 
showing, in the middle, a pen and a 
book—a _battle-axe crowning the 
top. In a way, this rare coat of 
arms prefigured the late statesman’s 
character and life. 

For his country’s rights he 
battled manfully, though his own 
hands never grasped the war- 
hatchet, which he would have 
readily buried for ever. The pen 
and the book more fitly symbolise his 
doings. Public speech and public 
writings were his only weapons. 
By these he wrought an extra- 
ordinary success; entering his 
name, with indelible letters, in the 
checkered history of his fatherland. 
Yet the battle-axe that surmounted 
his armorial bearings, and the use 
of which he personally spurned, 
had a good deal to do with the 
triumph of his efforts ; for without 
the repeated favour of warlike 
events in neighbouring lands, Hun- 
gary could not have regained those 
constitutional rights of which he 
was the moderate, but steadfast, 
champion. 

The outward career of Francis 
Deak can scarcely be called an 
eventful one. His life was one of 
the simplest. Averse to all show, 
he neither sought distinction, nor 
power. No stars or crosses covered 
his breast; nor would he accept 
any of those titles which Royalty 
showers upon men it wishes to 
fetter. The consciousness of having 
done right was ever enough for 
him, from early youth down to his 
dying hour. 


Born on October 17, 1803, at 
Sdjhér, in the comitat of Zala, the 
offspring of a family belonging to 
the lesser nobility, he studied law at 
Raab. The first training in the 
knowledge of State affairs he re. 
ceived from a brother—his senior 
by twenty years. At an early age, 
we find Francis Deak as a leader of 
the Liberal party in his native 
comitat. The county assemblies of 
Hungary have always served as a 
nursery for political talents—as a 
preparatory school for greater 
action in the Diet. When returned, 
in 1832, for the latter Assembly, 
after the withdrawal of his brother, 
he rose almost at once to the fore- 
most rank as an Opposition 
speaker. 

His bearing, at that time, is de- 
scribed as serious and dignified ; of 
a gravity almost too great for so 
young a man, Of shortish build; 
with features by no means strik- 
ing; the clear and quiet eyes 
overshadowed by bushy brows; 
with a good forehead; but other- 
wise lacking the characteristics 
that might have marked him asa 
future leader of men : so he stepped 
into the Parliament at Pressburg. 
In bodily form, as well as in 
temperament, he had few of the 
peculiarities of his race. But he 
soon proved himself a very Magyar 
of Magyars in his profound acquaint- 
ance with Parliamentary lore; in 
the fertility of his legal resources; 
in the copiousness of his vocabulary 
when a point was to be gained by 
speaking, as it were, against [ime ; 
as well as in his wonderful tenacity, 
which in later years almost served 
the purposes of a death-defying 
enthusiasm. 

His maiden speech, modest in 
tone, but showing great tact and 
full maturity of judgment, created 
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a deep impression on both sides of 
the House. Unadorned by any 
rhetorical flowers ; studiously free 
from all invective or pathetic ap- 
peals, his eloquence, entirely of a 
persuasive kind, mainly influenced 
the hearer by the logical marshal- 
ling of facts and arguments; by 
the strong array of weapons taken 
from the arsenal of Constitutional 
legality ; by the homely illustrations 
and quaint anecdotic humour with 
which the orator relieved his other- 
wise plain speech. The whole was 
given in an easy conversational tone, 
but in well-rounded, sometimes even 
stately periods. Simple common 
sense marked every utterance. 
Deak wished to convince, not to 
rouse and to hurry on, those whom 
he addressed. Only reluctantly he 
grappled with an enemy in the 
strong polemic vein; but then he 
generally managed to make his foe 
beware .of a future quarrel with 
him. Ata glance it could be seen 


that, in ordinary times, this youth. 


fal, almost precociously wise states- 
man would exercise a leading in- 
fluence. But the very strength 
which he displayed for such an 
epoch of exclusively legal contests, 
bore in it a germ of weakness for 
those mighty revolutionary struggles 
when an outraged people—to speak 
with Stauffacher, in Schiller’s Tell 
—‘boldly re-claims those natural 
rights which hang, like stars eternal, 
in high heaven.’ 

A few more speeches in the Diet 
brought Deak fully to the front. In 
the Parliament of 1839-40, he acted 
already as a prominent party-leader. 
If the effect of Eétvés’ harangues 
was often marred by rhetorical invo- 
lution; if Stephan Szechenyi—upon 
whose mind, in later days, dark 
clouds lowered—had alternate ac- 
cesses of sanguine hope and deep 
despondency, Deak always gave 
his temperate counsel with clearness 
and unchanging force. He neither 
hoped beyond measure, nor ever did 
despair. The even strength of his 
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nature came out when he fought, at 
one and the same time, the battle of 
his country’s charter against Habs- 
burg encroachment, and of popular 
enfranchisement against the harsh 
feudal rule of the nobles. 

Aristocratic privilege, at that 
time, stalked about rampant and 
fierce in Hungary, whilst the coun- 
try was ever and anon the prey of an 
absolutistic Court whose rule was 
upheld by the sword, by the exe- 
cutioner’s axe, by prison torture, 
and by an inguisitorial censorship 
of the press. It is difficult for the 
present generation to understand the 
character of that sad epoch, when 
the personal security of every promi- 
nent opponent daily trembled in the 
balance. Deak, from patriotic mo- 
tives, as well as from noble sym- 
pathy with the sufferings of the 
masses, earnestly strove to bring 
about Home Reforms; all the while 
resisting Metternich’s attacks upon 
his country’s Constitution. It was 
a difficult task—this double strug- 
gling. The question was, how to 
combine the existing political forces, 
which dwelt ina narrow aristocratic 
circle, against Metternich’s system, 
and, at the same time, so to conduct 
the campaign against the mis- 
government of the magnates as 
not to weaken too much the cohe- 
sion of the Magyar ranks. 

Deak’s wisdom and energy were 
equal to both tasks. In open Par- 
liament, and in Committee, he was 
an indefatigable worker. By word 
of mouth, and by the press, he 
laboured for the emancipation of 
the peasantry ; for a reform in the 
administration of justice; for a 
more equitable distribution of poli- 
tical rights ; for the mitigation of 
social tyranny. Yet, while using 
the trowel for the building up of a 
better State-structure at home, he 
had to keep ready the weapon 
wherewith to hold the despotic foe 
at bay. 

In those days, Hungarian depu- 
ties had to go by the instructions 
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of their constituencies, similar to 
the cahiers of the pre-revolutionary 
era in France. When the comitat 
which Deak represented gave it as 
its instruction that he should vote 
for the continued exemption of the 
aristocracy from taxation, he threw 
up his mandate, and indignantly 
withdrew for a time from public 
life. A true Horatian ‘just man, 
tenacious of his aim,’ he would not 
buy a distinguished position at the 
price of his principles. But such 
was already then his influence that 
nobody dared to fill the place which 
he had left; so the comitat was for 
a while represented by a single 
member. In those years of retire- 
ment he was not inactive. A well- 
read jurisconsult, he continued 
working at a reformed law code, 
the first draft of which he had 
elaborated in company with Szalay, 
and which earned greas praise from 
the eminent German legist, Mitter- 
maier. Studies connected with the 
Parliamentary system also filled 
Deak’s political leisure. An effort 
was made to bring him back to 
Parliament by altering the offensive 
portion of the instruction. He re- 
fused, because questionable means 
had been employed in a second elec- 
toral contest, and because blood had 
been spilt during the angry excite- 
ment of political passions. Above 
all things he abhorred any act of 
violence. 
Only 
would he obtain a success. His 
aversion to the use of force went 
far as to render him, after- 
wards, when the revolutionary tem- 
pest came, more a victim of the 
foes than a help to the friends of his 
country’s cause. He had all the 
law-abiding perseverance, all the 
unbending firmness, all the qualities 
of mixed modesty and courage of 
Hampden and Pym. No better 
parallel could be found for him, as 
regards the main substance of his 
character, than among the doughty 
men who preceded the English Com- 
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monwealth. But as soon as the 
ground of strict legality was left, 
he felt out of his place, and became 
practically powerless. 

Towards the end of 1847, when 
the signs of a coming tempest broke 
forth on the European horizon, 
Deak came back to the Diet. Its 
leading members had often, during 
his non-appearance in public, sought 
his private counsel. Now, a power- 
ful party again placed itself under 
his acknowledged leadership. Al- 
ready the drift of the movement 
began, however, to set towards a 
different goal. We find him 
acting together with Kossuth ; but 
even then it might have been seen 
that the paths of the two men would 
soon diverge. 

After the Revolution of March 
1848, when Vienna rose with the 
strength of a young giant, and 
Milan drove out the armed host of 
its oppressor, Deak became Minister 
of Justice in the Cabinet of Count 
Bathyany. In the stormy move- 
ments which now swept over the 
face of Europe, he did not appear to 
great advantage. The moderantism 
to which his whole nature inclined 
unfitted him for the rough task of 
coping with a tyranny that had 
only been cowed, but not crushed. 
Generally a cautious but observant 
man, he seemed in those days to 
lack even the foresight which looks 
far ahead into an enemy’s probable 
tactics. Reforms in the domain of 
justice he firmly advocated and 
carried out. Trial by jury, the free- 
dom of the press, and similar ques- 
tions of deep home import, had his 
fullest attention. But in matters 
affecting the political situation at 
large he did not come up to the 
height of a great historical moment. 

Whilst the strongest real guaran- 
tees were required to uphold the 
newly-born freedom against a pos- 
sible and only too probable treach- 
ery, he was content with a mere 
Royal rescript. At the risk of his 
whole popularity, he urged his own 
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trustful view against the party 
which then began to gather round 
Kossuth. To the proposition that 
Prince Metternich’s name should be 
erased from the roll of Hungarian 
magnates, Deak offered a strenuous 
opposition, This wasa fault, even 
from the point of view of moderate 
constitutionalism—which at any 
rate had to break with the despotic 
past. 

Very rightly he recommended 
that friendly relations should be en- 
tered into with the National Con- 
stituent Assembly of Germany by 
means of a semi-diplomatic mission 
to Frankfort-on-the-Maine. Hun- 
gary’s separate political existence 
was thus clearly marked off. In 
Italian affairs, he failed to under- 
stand the drifS of the time. Going 
by the stipulations of the old Prag- 
matic Sanction, he, a Liberal, gave 
his support to the demand of the 
Court of Vienna that Hungary 
should furnish troops to help in the 
overthrow of the Italian cause. In 
this, it is.true, he only did that 


which even Kossuth had temporarily 


sanctioned. Written law, which 
Deak had so often used in sup- 
port of his own country’s rights, 
was thus made to serve as a chain 
wherewith to bind another nation 
rightfully struggling for indepen- 
dence. Yet, could there be a doubt 
even for a moment that,if the House 
of Habsburg were victorious against 
the Italian ‘ rebels,’ it would speed- 
ily lead its troops, fresh from 
victory, against the Hungarian in- 
surgents ? 

‘I love Progress, but not Revo- 
lation!’ Deak was wont to say. 


But in the midst of a revolution,. 


there was no choice for anyone 
standing in the front but to be 
hammer or anvil. The situation 
was given; no individual likings 
were of any avail. Events had to 
be resolutely used for the further- 
ance of freedom—or else the flood- 
gates of absolutism would be forced 
open, and every liberty that had 
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been gained be swamped by an ugly 
rush of reaction. For a moment, 
the prospects of Hungary had 
seemed bright in the early part of 
1848. Equality of rights was de- 
creed for its manifold races, some 
of which had, before that time, held 
the unenviable position of a mere 
‘misera plebs contribuens, optima flens, 
pessima ridens.’ Such, indeed, had 
once been the cruel saying which 
declared the wretched hind to be at 
his best when, bathed in tears, he 
paid his scot; and at his worst, 
when he felt in a mood for laughter. 

Unfortunately, the fierce passions 
of race-hatred, kindled by dynastic 
guile, soon ran riot at the expense 
of that liberty which had been de- 
creed for all, and which all might 
have equally enjoyed. A discordance 
of tribes marks the whole East of 
Europe. Not only in Turkey, bat 
in Hungary, and even in Poland, odd 
fragments of races are heteroge- 
neously huddled together, as stray 
remnants and sediments of the Mi- 
gration drifts. In Austrian Galicia, 
where the Polish race, properly so 
called, is broken in by a Ruthenian 
population which holds an inter- 
mediate position between the Poles, 
or Lechs, and the Russians, Prince 
Metternich, in 1846, was able to 
make use of this tribal antagonism, 
as well as of the class feuds between 
the peasants and the nobles, in order 
to quell a patriotic Polish move- 
ment by a cruel massacre. 

In Hungary, after the enthusias- 
tic rising of 1848, the smouldering 
embers of race-hatred were soon 
fanned by the Mephistophelic agency 
of an Imperialist camarilla. Hun- 
gary is a polyglot country. Within 
its precincts there are Magyars 
and Sclaves, Germans and Rou- 
mans; nationalities differing from 
one another in origin and speech 
as much as the Turks do from 
the Muscovites, or the English 
from the Italians. Besides these 
chief races, there is a medley of 
Arnauts, Bulgars, Armenians, Gipsy 
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clans, and so forth, which go to 
eke out the many-coloured State- 
edifice between the Carpathian range 
and the Danube. In this confusion 
of tribes and tongues, the Magyars 
hold the central and most compact 
position, geographically as well as in 
politics. 

An Ugrian, Turanian race, tracing 
its descent from an Eastern noma- 
dic tribe, that rushed into Europe 
like a whirlwind, the Magyars have 
since early ages displayed a capacity 
for self-government fully equal to 
that of nations boasting of an An- 
glo-Saxon descent. In the midst 
of apparently disheartening diffi- 
culties, they succeeded in imprint- 
ing a common political stamp upon 
a country made up of the most 
variegatedelements. Strong-handed 
conquerors at first, they gradually, of 
late, set to work to change mere 
aristocratic privilege into an equal- 
ity of civic rights. If the German 
element of Hungary represented 
general culture, the Magyars were 
the political mainstay of the realm. 
Without them, the country fell back 
into chaos—a ready victim of abso- 
lutistic state-craft. 

All Magyars know by what dan- 
gers they are surrounded. Deak, 
as a Magyar, could not deceive him- 
self on that point; and what had 
occurred in Galicia musthave served 
him as a warning example. Per- 
haps his extreme moderation, in his 
dealings with the Austrian Govern- 
ment, arose from the consciousness 
of these ever-lurking dangers. The 
camarilla in the Hofburg, did, how- 
ever, take no account of such 
moderation. It fretted and chafed 
under the defeat which it had suf- 
fered at the hands of the ple 
of Vienna, Pesth, and Milan. Its 
whole energy was given to the 
thought as to how the tables could 
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be first turned upon the Magyars by 
means of the Slavs. If the Mag. 
yars were once got down, then, 
forsooth, the turn of the German- 
Austrians was to come. 

To effect such a reaction, a base 
game of treachery was enacted, 
almost unparalleled in history. Jel- 
lacic, the Governor of Croatia, who 
made the first armed attack upon 
the new order of things in Hun. 
gary, was in secret league with the 
Court of Vienna. Deposed, de- 
graded, styled a ‘rebel’ by Impe. 
rial letter, he had all the while the 
clandestine support of the Emperor 
Ferdinand, or rather of the in- 
triguing clique which made use of 
that half-witted monarch as a 
puppet. Field officers, artillery, 
ammunition were sent through 
Ferdinand’s Minister of War, Latour, 
to the Banus of Croatia, whilst 
official decrees apparently deprived 
him of all his civil and military 
functions. Thus, an insurrection 
of Croats, Serbs, and Valachs was 
cunningly fanned against the Hun- 
garian cause. When the day for 
avowing the real object came, the 
Emperor-King, by an order dated 
September 4, 1848, revoked the 
decree against the ‘rebel; ex- 
pressed his high approval of the 
conduct of his ‘faithful Jellacic;’ 
suspended the Constitution ; pro- 
claimed martial law ; and appointed 
the ‘rebel’ as his plenipotentiary 
for the kingdom of Hungary; in- 
vesting him with unlimited autho- 
rity to act in the name of his Majesty 
within the said kingdom.! 

‘The king wasa traitor.’ By the 
more far-seeing, this had long been 
suspected. With good reason, Kos- 
suth, anticipating coming events, 
had kept up relations with the popu- 
lar leaders at Vienna. German- 
Austrians and Magyars had a com- 


' For a succinct, but telling, account of these events see the letters, originally ad- 
dressed to the Daily News and Times, by Sabbas Vucovics, late Minister of Justice, 
and by Bartholomew Szemere, late Minister of the Interior, in Hungary; reprinted iv 
Speeches of Kossuth: edited by Francis W. Newman. 
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mon foe: the Slav reaction, cham- 
pioned by Croats, Serbs, and Czechs. 
Between the capitals of Hungary 
and Austria there was, therefore, a 
sympathetic chord. On the treach- 
ery of the ruling house becoming 
manifest, action without delay was 
urgently needed. Almost on the 
spur of the moment, higher reso- 
lutions had to be formed than suited 
the steady-going, but somewhat 
lawyer-like, character of the leader 
of the moderate Constitutionalists. 
Deak, discouraged and disconcerted, 
hastened to Vienna, making a last, 
hopeless attempt. rom the lips of 
Archduke Franz Karl he learnt 
that all was lost—that Hungary 
had only to choose between sub- 
mission or revolution. 

Thereupon Deak withdrew from 
the Ministry. Henceforth, though 
Bathyany stood at the head of the 
new Cabinet, the chief part natu- 
rally fell to Lewis Kossuth, the idol 
of the masses, the popular orator 
and bold writer, the gifted leader of 
the advanced party, who—with an 
almost Oriental style of eloquence, 
very dissimilar from that of Deak 
—combined an active fervour and 
an ambition deeply impatient of 
the continuance of Royal and 
Imperial rule. In Parliament, Deak 
still stayed for a short time after 
his resignation as a Minister. But 
his political occupation was gone. 
His last public act, during the tragic 
events of war which now became 
the order of the day, was his 
appearance before Prince Win- 
dischgriitz, the Imperial commander, 
as member of a deputation from 
the Hungarian Diet. Counts 
Anthony and George Majlath, 
Count Lewis Bathyany, and Arch- 
bishop Lonowicz were with him 
—truly no Republicans of very 
deep dye! 

‘I do not treat with rebels! 
was the harsh exclamation with 
which Prince Windischgratz re- 
ceived these deputies. 

Seeing all hope of a peaceful 
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solution at an end, Deak gave 
up his seat in Parliament, and 
refused to obey the summons to 
Debreczyn, whither the repre- 
sentatives of the people had 
withdrawn for greater safety. 
Amidst the clangour of arms, the 
expounder of legality remained 
silent. Meanwhile, the Hungarian 
rising, so ably and heroically led, but 
so dangerously assailed by counter- 
insurrections of hostile tribes from 
within, fell before the twofold 
attack of the armies of the Kaiser 
and the Czar. After the terrible 
catastrophe of Vilagos, and the 
sanguinary overthrow of the 
nation’s cause, Deak passed nearly 
ten years in absolute retirement; 
living in the small town of Kehida, 
near which some of his family- 
estates lay. For all that could 
humanly be foreseen, he might have 
gone down to his grave without 
seeing a ray lighting up the dark 
night of reaction in which his 
country was enveloped. 


II. 


A deep gloom had settled over 
the countries under Habsburg 
sway. At Vienna, Robert Blum, 
Messenhauser, Becher, and other 
champions of the German popular 
cause were in their gory graves, 
riddled with court-martial bullets. 
In Italy, the work of re-conquest 
was completed by leisurely con- 
ducted fusillades. On the gallows 
at Arad, the hangman of his 
Imperial, Royal, and — aye! — 
Apostolic Majesty had strung up 
eminent Magyar generals and 
statesmen by the dozen. By drum- 
head law, men were condemned to 
be hung; an Imperial ‘pardon’ 
now and then graciously allowed 
them to be shot. For women, there 
was Haynau’s whip. 

A palace revolution in the 
Austrian capital, led by the Arch- 
duchess Sophia, with the aid of a 
High Council of Generals (‘hohe 
Generalitit,’ as the technical term 
DD 
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was), had dethroned the half- 
witted Ferdinand, who seemed to 
be an obstacle to the continuance 
of sanguinary deeds, and appointed 
in his stead the youthful Francis 
Joseph, a boy of eighteen, for whom 
his mother, the Archduchess, 
practically ruled as a Regent. The 
sabre and the crozier were now 
the symbols of government. By 
negotiations with the Vatican, the 
bases of a Concordat were laid, 
which placed the whole intellectual 
life of the people at the mercy of 
a hierarchical Inquisition. There 
was no impediment to the exe- 
cution of the wildest dreams of a 
reaction gone mad. At least, so 
it appeared for a time to the 
politicians of the Cabinet and the 
Camarilla. In such a situation 
the very name of Francis Deak was 
forgotten. 

For the first time there arose, 
then, that Imperialist doctrine 


which would not acknowledge any 
marks of distinction between the 
several component parts of the 


‘Austrian Empire.’ It is true, 
even Lord Palmerston, in 1849, 
when Hungary was yet struggling 
for her rights, had said, in reply 
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cognition of the Magyar Common- 
wealth, thathe ‘knew of no Hungary, 
but only of an Austrian Empire.’ 
That assertion of Lord Palmerston 
did, however, not tally with public 
law.2, Down to 1849, Hungary had 
been a separate kingdom, so far as 
its constitution and the tenure of 
royal power were concerned—a 
kingdom as clearly marked off from 
Austria proper as is Norway at 
present from Sweden, or as was 
Hanover from England during the 
time when English Kings were at 
the same time German Prince- 
Electors. Hungary had a charter 
of her own. Her King was only a 
King after he had sworn a special 
constitutional oath. The confines 
of the Hungarian realm were 
distinct and unmistakable. Its soil 
was even girded by a cordon of 
custom-houses, forming a com- 
mercial division in addition to the 
political one. A ‘ province’ of an 
‘ Austrian Empire’ Hungary 
therefore was not. The very name 
of Kaiser-Staat, or Empire, only 
dated from the beginning of the 
present century, when Francis II. 
was compelled, through the mis- 
fortunes of war in the struggle 


to those who wished for the re- against Napoleon, to lay down 


2 After the overthrow of the Hungarian rising, Lord Palmerston certainly spoke out— 
that is to say, in a private letter—against the atrocities of the Austrian Government, 
whom he styled ‘the greatest brutes that ever called themselves by the undeserved name 
of civilised men.’ He wrote :—‘ Their late exploit of flogging forty odd people, including 
two women, at Milan, some of the victims being gentlemen, is really too blackguard and 
disgusting a proceeding. As to working upon their feelings of generosity and gentleman- 
likeness, that is out of the question, because such feelings exist not in a set of officials 
who have been trained up in the school of Metternich ; and the men in whose minds such 
inborn feelings have not been crushed by Court and office power, have been studiously 
excluded from public affairs, and can only blush in private for the disgrace which such 
things throw upon their country. But I do hope that you will not fail constantly to bear 
in mind the country and the Government which you represent, and that you will maintain 
the dignity and the honour of England by expressing openly and decidedly the disgust 
which such proceedings excite in the public mind in this country. . . . You might surely 
find an opportunity of drawing Schwarzenberg’s attention to these matters, which may be 
made intelligible to him, and which a British ambassador has a right to submit to his con- 
sideration,’ (See Letter to Lord Ponsonby, of September 9, 1849, in The Lifeof Henry John 
Temple, Viscount Palmerston, 1846-1865, by the Hon. Evelyn Ashley, M.P.) Very brave 
words these were of Lord Palmerston—after he had taken sides against Hungary. What 
he said of the atrocities committed by the generals and officials of the Austrian Kaiser, 
might, no doubt, have been said also of the deeds of the victorious Reaction all through 
Europe— including that new night of St. Bartholomew of December 2, 1851, whose per- 
petrator Lord Palmerston, only consulting himself, hastened to acknowledge as a lawful 
ruler, whilst the streets still ran with the blood of the defenders of the Constitution. 
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the Imperial crown of Germany, 
and to declare that empire, which 
had lasted for nearly a thousand 
years, to be dissolved. As a slight 
solace, he then assumed, under the 
name of Francis I., the title of 
‘Kaiser’ for his own dominions. 
Constitutionally, Hungary was not 
affected thereby. For her the Aus- 
trian Emperor remained simply a 
King. All this had ever been 
regarded as self-understood by men 
like Deak, and by all the living 
political forces in Hungary. 

But now, in return for the de- 
claration resolved upon at Debreczyn, 
which had pronounced the forfeiture 
of the ‘Crown of St. Stephen’ by 
the House of Habsburg-Lorraine, 
the Kaiser declared, on his part, the 
Hungarians to have lost their 
national existence and their charter 
through the fact of rebellion. It 
was done on the Verwirkungs- 


Theorie, the theory of forfeiture, to 
use the special phrase of the time. 
Henceforth, Hungary was to be 


ruled according to the mere pleasure 
of the monarch; all representative 
institutions, both in State affairs 
and in local matters, being set aside 
by a stroke of the pen, or rather of 
the sword. There was to be a 
‘centralized Austria,’ under the 
black-yellow flag, held together by 
iron bands ; the whole overshadowed 
by the cowl. 

Yet the scheme of triumphant 
tyranny would not work; neither 
on this, nor on the other side of 
the Leitha. In the face of their 
haughty oppressor—who, the bet- 
ter to mark the relation in which 
he stood to the people of his capital, 
would never (from 1848 down to 
1860) show himself in public in 
any other than a soldier’s garb— 
the Viennese maintained an atti- 
tude of sullenness all the more 
galling to the Court, because it 
formed so strong a contrast to the 
good-natured and forgiving temper 
of that pleasure-loving, but withal 
free-minded, population. Even so 
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would the Lombards and Venetians 
not be weaned from their eager wish 
for a union with their Italian 
brethren. In Galicia, the idea of 
Polish nationality was kept alive 
with a view to future possi- 
bilities. In Hungary, the attempt 
of Prince Schwarzenberg to make 
the Magyars yield ready obedience 
to the rule of the sword, failed miser- 
ably. So did the more Liberal, 
but still anti-Hungarian, policy of 
Herr von Schmerling, who sought 
to found a centralized Austria on 
the constitutional principle. 

After various kaleidoscopic 
changes in Habsburg politics, which 
all came to nothing, Deak was at 
last sounded as to whether he would 
help Government in mending things. 
He firmly declined. Several times 
approached in the same way, he 
always gave the same reply. ‘ There 
is no Hungarian Constitution in 
force,’ he answered ; ‘and without 
that Constitution, I am simply 
Deak, and can do nothing.’ During 
the Bach Ministry he once remarked 
in regard to a new constitutional 
experiment, that the Austrian Mi- 
nister had ‘wrongly buttoned his 
political coat, and that there was 
nothing left for him but to unbutton 
it, and to begin afresh.’ On hearing 
this expression of Deak, Bach said :— 
‘Perhaps we had better cut off the 
buttons!’ Deak replied :—‘ But then 
the coat could not be buttoned at 
all !’ 

In times of great oppression, a 
few winged words go far as an em- 
bodiment of public opinion. Quips 
from the retired Hungarian states- 
man soon became a staple stock in 
political talk. When a second re- 
cruitment for the army wasintended, 
in one and the same year, Deak said 
in answer toaquestion put to him :— 
‘That will not do for Hungary! 
Women here are wont to bear 
children only once a year!’ 

The rough barrack rule of 
Schwarzenberg ; the bigoted Jesuit- 
ical sway of Bach; the federalist 
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mediwvalism of Goluchowski; the 
emasculated parliamentary system 
of Schmerling—all failed in turn. 
Schmerling’s notion of a Constitu- 
tion was that of a convenient machi- 
nery for raising money and passing 
enactments, with no ‘ right of resist- 
ance’ against lawless Royal and 
Imperial decrees attached to it. 
The Hungarian idea of a Constitu- 
tion, as upheld once more towards 
1859 by Deak, was that of a histo- 
rical covenant, somewhat like the 
old Arragonese charter; the king 
being only a lawful king after 
having sworn to observe the ground- 
law of the nation, and only remain- 
ing a sovereign so long as he ful- 
filled—his part of the compact not 
longer. In this sense, the trusty 
leader of the moderate Constitu- 
tionalists came now again tothe front. 
Though he had been inactive for 
so many years, he at once attracted 
a large following. He was called 
the ‘Conscience of the Nation.’ 


People looked upon him as a kind 


of ‘Aristides. The ‘Sage,’ the 
‘Just’—such were the titles of 
honour plentifully bestowed upon 
him during this second epoch of his 
public career. 

It was after the deep humiliation 
of the Kaiser on the Lombard plain 
in 1859, that Hungary won her first 
triumph. Without that military 
event, all the exertions of Deak 
would have been of little avail. 
The defender of Constitutional leyal- 
ity, who personally discountenanced 
the use of force, could never have 
made his voice in the Hofburg so 
impressive as the roarof guns. Yet, 
years afterwards, he whoin the Hun- 
garian Diet had once manifested his 
sympathy with the Polish cause, set 
his face, after Cavour’s death, against 
any solemn celebration in honour 
of the Italian statesman. Italian 
Democrats—Garibaldi before all— 
may have cause to hold Cavour in 
a different estimate from what the 
world at large does, which only 
looks to outward success. Deak’s 
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opposition came from narrower 
views. If he, even after the strik- 
ing changes that had taken place in 
Europe, still bore a grudge to Ca- 
vour, it was because his own Con- 
stitutionalism was of a somewhat 
cramped cast, formed in the mould 
of the Pragmatic Sanction. But 
these blemishes, though slightly 
marring, leave unmutilated his 
great merits. 

For seven years after the loss of 
Lombardy by Austria, Deak carried 
on the legal battle for the fuller re- 
cognition of Hungarian claims. ‘A 
country’s rights,’ he used to say, 
‘are not private property that can 
be freely disposed of.’ The more 
advanced elements, at that time, 
began to gather round Teleki, in 
whom the principles of 1849 were 
still vivid. After the mysterious 
death of Count Teleki—who, in the 
last interview I had with him, seem- 
ed to hope for a rapid development 
of public spirit in Hungary, in the 
sense of the previous revolutionary 
epoch—Francis Deak became the 
undisputed leader of the Liberal 
party. 

In vain did Kossuth endeavour to 
cross Deak’s path. Whilst the lat- 
ter strove to regain for Hungary the 
time-honoured rights of self-govern- 
ment in an amended Constitutional 
form, the exiled leader came out 
with a programme which would 
have overthrown the historical basis 
of the country, and opened the flood- 
gates of Panslavism upon the Mag- 
yar race. Down to the Crimean 
war, Kossuth had been the steadfast 
champion of the Magyar nationality. 
Before 1848, he had even, now and 
then, overstepped the boundary 
which the strangely mixed condi- 
tion of Hungary naturally indicates 
to a statesman when the conflicting 
claims of race and speech are to be 
settled. Towards Croats and Serbs, 
Kossuth had almost been an ultra- 
Magyar. At all events, he had his 
eyes wide open to the dangers of 
Panslavism. This line of thought 
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strongly marks still his powerful 
speeches in England and in the 
United States between 1851 and 
1852, when he styled Panslavism 
‘a Russian plot—a dark design to 
make, out of national feelings, a tool 
for Russian preponderance over the 
world.’ 3 

In his harangues during the Cri- 
mean war, which were apparently 
calculated Yo urge a more efficient 
strategy, some expressions occur- 
red, however, which showed that 
he was entering on a new line. 
Shortly before Louis Napoleon at- 
tacked Austria in Italy, Kossuth 
declared that he would ally himself 
even to the Devil, in order to over- 
throw the House of Habsburg ; that 
he would accept aid from anywhere 
—never mind whether Louis Napo- 
leon or the Czar were held to repre- 
sent the Devil. Kossuth’s former 
principles were thus thrown over- 
board. His connection with the 
Court of the Tuileries soon after- 
wards became a public fact. His 
connection with Mazziniand Ledru- 
Rollin ceased. 

These circumstances must be 
taken into account when judging 
of the nature of his proposal for 
the establishment of a Danubian 
Confederacy, by which he sought 
to traverse the policy of Deak. 
The aims of Deak may have been 
modest enough. His ideas of Par- 
liamentary autonomy under the old 
ruling house may not have exer- 
cised much charm upon the mind 
of men that remembered the heroic 
deeds of the Revolution. But at 
any rate, Deak’s procedure pre- 
served the existence of the Hun- 
garian nation; whereas Kossuth’s 
scheme actually threatened to 
swamp it. 

‘I cannot sign Kossuth’s pro- 
gramme, even though I might per- 
sonally have no objection to the 
idea of a Danubian Confederacy,’ 
said to me, at the time, one of the 
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foremost army leaders of the 
Hungarian Revolution; ‘I cannot 
sign it, because at home I should 
be looked upon as a traitor !’ 

Kossuth’s plan, in fact, was this. 
Hungary, with her annexes—com- 
prising, as she does even now, so 
many discordant tribes that the 
Magyar nationality is much hem- 
med in by them—was to be en- 
larged into a ‘Danubian Confede- 
racy ’ by the addition of Roumania, 
Servia, and—a vague indication !— 
‘the countries allied to it.’ Whole 
Turkey north of the Balkan was 
thus to be joined to the Hun- 
garian realm. JBosniaks, Herze- 
govinians, Montenegrins, Bulgars 
—tribes either Slavonian or half- 
slavonised—were to be thrown into 
this enlarged State. Hungary, as 
it is, forms already, in nationalities 
and tongues, a Babylonian structure. 
Yet Kossuth proposed to render 
that confusion even worse confound- 
ed; or, more strictly speaking, he 
wished to call in new national ele- 
ments which would have entirely 
overwhelmed the Magyar race ! 

According to his scheme, the seat 
of the Executive of the new State was 
to be, in turns, at Pesth, Bukarest, 
Belgrad, and Agram. That is to 
say,.in one case, in a semi-Magyar 
town; in the other three cases, 
in non-Magyar cities, two of which 
are hotbeds of Panslavist agitation. 
A Constituent Assembly was to fix 
the official language of the Con- 
federacy. Ata first glance, every- 
body could see that the result of 
such a choice would be in favour of 
some Slav tongue, and against the 
Magyar language. This scheme 
was rightly spurned by the Magyar 
leaders. Passion ran high; and 
some of Kossuth’s adversaries 
brought to mind that, at the close 
of the Revolution of 1849, he had 
proposed to offer the crown of 
Hungary to a prince of the Impe- 
rial family of Russia. 


3 See his Speeches; edited by F. W. Newman. 
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A second great defeat of the 
Austrian 
battle, in 1866, enabled Deak to 
wring from the Government at 
Vienna a fuller legislative auto- 
nomy than it had been ready before 
to grant. Deak, on that occasion, 
did not raise his Constitutional 
terms. He simply repeated them. 
He might, after Sadowa, have gone 
much further in his demands, with 
reasonable hope of success. But, 
partly from his training as a strict 
parliamentary legist, partly because 
he would not strain things so far as 
to cut off the Magyars wholly from 
the German connection, and thus 
isolate them amidst jealous or hos- 
tile races, Deak remained content 
with a lesser concession. 

After new laborious negotiations, 
the present state of things was 
established, which on most essential 
points renders the Magyar realm 
independent from Cis - Leithan 
Austria. To-day, Hungary has once 
more her old land-marks, and her 
time-honoured ground-law, modi- 


Her 


fied by the reforms of 1848. 
ruler, placed under a special coro- 
nation oath, is recognised only as 


king. The name of Hungary 
figures, in all State documents, on 
equal terms with that of Austria. 
The Honveds who had fought 
against the Kaiser are acknow- 
ledged as having merited well of the 
fatherland. The rank of General 
has been given back to Klapka, 
Perezel, Vetter, once foremost 
among the military chiefs of the 
Revolution. Men who once nar- 
rowly escaped the gallows have been 
placed in the highest positions. 
Count Andrassy himself belongs to 
that class. In short, the restora- 
tion of self-government is well-nigh 
as complete as it could possibly be 
under Royal rule. 

This was Deak’s crowning achieve- 
ment. As the ‘Father of the 
Restored Constitution of Hungary,’ 
he henceforth had marks of esteem 
and respect showered upon him 
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from all sides. The people, when 
speaking of him, used quaint names 
of endearment; and all kinds of 
tales about his daily doings cropped 
up. To the Queen-Empress Eliza- 
beth, whose favourite sojourn has 
of late years been the castle of 
Gédéllé, near Pesth, he became 
‘Cousin Deak,’ or ‘ Uncle Deak:’ 
so, at least, the popular myth would 
have it. Meanwhile the great 
Hungarian patriot never gave up 
his wonted simplicity of life; a 
hater, as he was, of all pride and 
pomp. His bachelor abode at 
Pesth consisted of two rooms, at 
an ordinary hotel—the ‘Queen of 
England.’ His landed property he 
had transferred to other hands 
for a small annuity. He lived 
in the most frugal style; was a 
total abstainer (a rare thing, in- 
deed, in a country famous for good 
wine!); but, on the other hand, 
an inveterate smoker. He aged 
rather soon, and was styled ‘alter 
Herr’ and ‘ Patriarch’ at a time 
when other statesmen still pride 
themselves on their vigour. His 
modesty, his retiring disposition, 
never forsookhim. Having nothing 
about his personality that could be 
called impressive, he might, in his 
sombrero hat and his Neapolitan 
mantle, have passed unobserved ina 
crowd; but a nation’s admiring 
looks followed his steps, in spite 
of his occasional strong protests 
against every ovation. 

An unselfish man; not a Repub- 
lican by conviction, yet distin- 
guished by an incorruptibility re- 
minding us of the noblest models 
of Republican virtue, Deak declined 
all favours from the Court. To 
the question, more than once ad- 
dressed to him confidentially by 
the Court, as to what he wished, 
he uniformly replied :—‘I am not 
in want of anything.’ At last, on 
the advice of one of his Ministers, 
Francis Joséph sent him a Royal 
family portrait, in a frame of pure 
gold, set with costly gems. ‘It 
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would look like a present of money,’ 
Deak said; ‘I cannot accept that!’ 
Taking the picture from the rich 
frame, he sent back the latter with 
his thanks and compliments. All 
decorations he also refused to 
accept—much to the annoyance of 
the King-Emperor, who, in the 
alter Herr’ s off-hand manner, seemed 
to detect a slight upon the Crown. 
Deak’s constant resolve was to 
remain independent. No calumny 
could touch so disinterested a 
character. 

Of late years, Deak’s influence, 
though still an extensive one, gra- 
dually waned. A more advanced 
party came up, which, under Kolo- 
man Tisza, is now in power, and 
some of whose members aim at the 
establishment of a strict ‘ Personal 
Union’ that would entail the sepa- 
ration of the military forces of 
Hungary from those of Austria 
proper. It has been much remarked 
that Mr. Ghyczy, the President of 
the House of Commons at Pesth, 
in his speech on the life and career 
of Francis Deak, said:—‘He did 
not give us complete autonomy 
and independence, such as a nation 
may have under the rule of a prince; 
but he has given us that which 
could be attained within the exist- 
ing political framework.’ From 
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these words it may be inferred that 
a more thorough separation from 
Cis-Leithan Austria is the aim of 
an influential party in Hungary. 
The death of the great patriot 
(January 29) has occurred at 
a moment when new storm-clouds 
are drifting over the Austro- 
Hungarian horizon. The opening 
up of the Eastern Question has 
emboldened once more the so- 
called Sclavonian Court Party at 
Vienna. Reactionary Federalists 
and Centralists are already in eager 
expectancy. The political danger 
is enhanced by the contest between 
the upholders of the Free-trade 
system in Hungary, and the Pro- 
tectionists in the western part of 
the Habsburg dominions. At pre- 
sent, the outlook is dark indeed. 
Francis Deak had seen the triumph 
of his country’s cause; but, before 
closing his eyes, he also saw fresh 
perils gathering round it. He had 
fought his battles well for his 
nation’s rights and for the exten- 
sion of popular freedom; and 
though new struggles may soon 
have to be gone through by Hun- 
gary, no fitter words could be 
applied in his honour than those 
written on a garland laid on his 
bier :—‘ Fading flowers for never- 
fading merit.’ Karu Burp. 





ARMY RECRUITING. 


By a GENERAL. 


NOR one reason or another, the 
state of the Army has been 

the subject of much discussion of 
late both in and out of the pro- 
fession. We have seen the prize 
awarded by the United Service In- 
stitution to an essay by an Artil- 
lery officer, which declared the 
British Army to be ‘ the very worst 
which we could raise in England,’ 
and concluded that we might have 
a much larger army ‘composed of the 
flower of our. population, at about 
one-third of the cost of our present 
Army.’ Mr. Holms, the Member 
for Hackney, after a long study of 
the subject, declares (according to 
the Times’ report of his speech at 
Sheffield), that ‘were it not for 


selfishness and red tape, we might 
have the finest army in Europe for 


its size,’ that ‘ the pay of the soldier 
should be increased, and a calling 
in the Army should be quite as good 
asany civil employment inthe coun- 
try,’ and that this could be done ‘ 
an expenditure of some millions less 
than is now spent.’ He spoke of 
the Army ‘ becoming a myth,’ and 
said that the needful ‘cures are 
almost more plain than the evils.’ 
We suppose that many of our 
readers are perplexed by such 
statements. They will reflect that, 
after all, the Army is not adminis- 
tered by selected incapacity; that, 
whatever be the injurious influences 
in its management, they are cer- 
tainly not greater than the “y were 
hitherto; that, in spite of them, the 
British Army has not proved itself 
a contemptible body ; that the con- 
quest of India, the deliverance of 
Spain,the stories of Waterloo, Alma, 
and Inkerman, are hardly consistent 
with the notion that the British 
Army is ‘the very worst’ in any 
sense. They will infer that a part 


of such extreme depreciation is 
passionate exaggeration, and that 
a part is due to the English pro- 
pensity to decry whatever is done 
by its own Government. But they 
will think that where there is so 
much smoke there must be some 
fire ; and they will wish to know the 
presumption that such allegations 
are even approximately true. 

We will first. consider the impu- 
tation of enormous cost. 

There are always, presumably, 
points of practicable economy in so 
extensive and complex an admi- 
nistration as that of the Army; 
and anyone who devotes himself to 
search and expose them does 
useful service. But when those 
who administer the Army are 
charged with wasting millions 
under the influence of selfishness 
and routine, the accusation ought 
to be supported by some adequate 
exhibition of the nature of the use- 
less expenditure. When a military 
man, with the approbation of a 
committee of the United Service 
Institution, goes further, and, not 
using ‘millions’ vaguely, asserts 
that we might have a larger and 
better army ‘at about one-third 
of the present cost,’ we might 
reasonably expect some _ expla- 
nation. 

The specific suggestions which 
Mr. Holms makes are that, includ- 
ing Militia officers rs, we have twice 
as many commissioned officers as 
are needed, that the men need not be 
kept so long in barracks, and that 
the maintenance of the Militia is 
unnecessary. Captain Hime, the 
Essayist, does not explain at all how 
he proposes to reduce the cost, 
unless he means that his plan of 
taking men by conscription would 
effect the reduction. 
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A few figures will throw much 
light on this matter. The total 
amount of the last Army estimates 
was 13,488,co0o]. This is sub- 
divided as follows : 


Pay and allowances of the 
regular forces 

Pay and allowances of the 
auxiliary and reserve forces 

Commissariat and ordnance 
store establishments . 

Works and buildings 

Establishments for military 
education . a ; 

Administration of the Army . : 

Miscellaneous services . 

Rewards for sata ni ser- 
vices . . 35,300 

Pensions and superannuation 
allowances (not including 
pay of retired officers) 

Pay of unemployed general 
officers, retired officers, and 
half-pay officers 

Retired allowances to Militia, 
Yeomanry, and Volunteer 
Corps ‘ 


£4,869,500 
1,323,100 


5,062,800 
799,700 


141,800 
210,900 
42,200 


1,566,600 
603,100 


22,700 
£14,677,700 


The difference between this total 
and the total above stated is due to 
thededuction of estimated receipts of 
various kinds, including, amongst 
others, payments received from the 
Indian Government for home- 
charges of troops serving in India. 

It will be seen at once that the 
Commissariat and Ordnance Store 
Establishments alone, cost more 
than the third of the present ex- 
penditure, which Captain Hime 
allows for all purposes. 

Mr. Holms is not quite so un- 
reasonable. He only claims to in- 
crease the pay of the troops con- 
siderably, and to reduce the gross 
total at the same time by several 
millions. He proposes for this 
purpose the abolition of the Militia 
and a diminution of the number of 
commissioned officers. But, on 
the other hand, he implies that 
some additional regular troops are 
to be substituted for the Militia. 

The item ‘pay and allowances 
of the regular forces, 4,869,500l.,’ 
includes 4,543,000l. for general 
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staff regimental pay and allow- 
ances and charges; the remainder 
being for medical establishments, 
clergy, and the administration 
of military law. This sum of 
4,543,0001. includes many charges 
which are not pay of officers or 
men, such as ‘purchase of horses 
70,800l.,’ and ‘department of army 
accountants, 97,5001.’ The pay and 
allowances of ull kinds to officers 
and men amount to 4,000,2161., 
say 4,000,000]. Of this, about 
1,200,000l. pertains to the commis- 
sioned officers, in number 5,684, 
leaving 2,880,000l. as the pay of 
118,465 non-commissioned officers 
and men, averaging a little under 
251. each. 

The total grant for the Militia is 
685,300/. It must be remembered 
that “Mi. Yolms, in declaring the 
number of officers to be twice as 
many as are necessary, included 
3,700 Militia officers; so that the 
greater part of his intended diminu- 
tion of officers is included in the 
abolition of the Militia. 

Doubtless Mr. Holms would take 
credit, under his scheme, for a 
diminution of the charge for re- 
tired and half-pay officers, which 
amounts to about 600,000]. The 
portion of the charge for ‘pensions’ 
pertaining to officers is 162,000l., 
of which 17,000/. are for wounds, 
and the rest almost wholly are 
widows’ pensions. 

We thus see that Mr. Holms’ 
proposals indicate a saving of 
685,000l. from the Militia, and so 
much of the entire charge of 
pay, half-pay, retired pay, and 
widows’ pensions, in all 1,962,000l., 
as would be saved by the smaller 
number of officers which he thinks 
sufficient. Out of these savings, 
irrespectively of providing some in- 
crease of the regular Army in place 
of the abolished Militia, he has to 
increase the pay of the non-com- 
missioned officers and men (who 
receive on an average a little under 
25/1. a year, with quarters, rations, 
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and some clothing), so that their 
calling shall be as good as any civil 
employment ; and he undertakes to 
save several millions yearly besides. 
It must be added on Mr. Holms’ 
behalf that seemingly he does not 
contemplate the retention of the 
present numbers of men in the 
ranks, but that they shall be dis- 
charged to their homes when they 
have been completely trained; and 
probably he supposes that thus a 
large saving would be effected. 
But he ignores the peculiar con- 
dition of the British Army, that 
fully one-half of the regular Army 
is for service in India and the 
Colonies, one-third being in India. 
This makes the problem wholly 
different from that presented to 
other Powers in the maintenance of 
a standing army. 

It is essential to understand at 
the outset that anyone who post- 
pones the consideration of the Army 
for India, postpones the whole 
question ; and that anyone who, like 
the Prize Essayist, assumes, without 
argument, that we can have a sepa- 
rate army for India, has no claim 
to be heard; for he assumes a fun- 
damental point in a sense which 
would probably receive a unani- 
mous dissent from everyone re- 
sponsible for Indian administra- 
tion. 

In former days the East India 
Company had a small body of Enu- 
ropean troops enlisted for Indian 
service, supplemented by a larger 
number of the British Army. Three 
regiments of infantry and the artil- 
lery, amounting in all to about 
15,000 men, was the largest number; 
and these were supplemented by 
about 24,000 men of the British 
Army. Yet an occasion arose in 
1860 when the combination of the 
local European troops was felt to be a 
most serious danger, although there 
were at that time about 66,000 men 
of the British Army in India. We 
now have about 60,000 British troops 
in India. The maintenance of such 
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a number, distinct from the rest of 
the British Army, separated from 
all other service, entirely dependent 
on the Indian Government, and con- 
nected with India for: life, would 
present difficulties and dangers 
which put separation out of the 
question. The difficulties, for in. 
stance, connected with climate, in 
having such large numbers who 
must pass the whole of their effec. 
tive service in India, and whose 
future, after the comparatively early 
age at which they would become 
ineffective, must be provided for, 
would be enormous. But one in. 
superable objection is as good as 
a hundred minor objections; and 
the political danger is sufficient. 
The services of the European troops 
in India cannot be spared for the 
shortest time. This such a body 
would know well; and, in any case 
in which they might be nearly 
unanimous, the knowledge would 
give them a conscious power which 
would be a danger of which the 
Indian Government has had one 
useful and sufficient warning. 

This necessity to provide for our 
Indian and colonial service, alone 
makes conscription impossible. We 
notice this, because the Prize Es- 
sayist proposes conscription, and 
even Mr. Holms treats it too ten- 
derly; for, whilst repudiating it, 
he says that ‘ people at the present 
moment would not agree to it,’ 
and that ‘the people of this coun- 
try would willingly submit to it if 
they thought it necessary.’ Con- 
scription is a most costly means at 
best ; but we can understand how 
it may be tolerable when service, 
however much it may interfere with 
other occupations, does not take a 
man away from his own country 
and people. But a conscription 
which would take the conscript to 
India would evidently be intolerable. 
But there is not the slightest need 
for it. One penny in the pound 
additional income-tax would suffice 
to add more than fifty per cent. to 
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the pay of every non-commissioned 
officer and man in the Army. It 
would be difficult to say how many 
pennies would not be less costly, 
and every way more welcome, than 
conscription. 

We will pow turn to the present 
difficulty im recruiting, which is 
the least disputed of the alleged 
defects of the present system, and 
which is the basis of all reformers’ 

ents. The difficulty has been 
authoritatively recognised. A Royal 
Commission was appointed in 1866, 
and made a very thorough en- 
quiry and very instructive report. 
The relative merits of long and 
short services were fully discussed. 
Abundant evidence was taken re- 
garding various matters of detail 
by which the claims and the feel- 
ings of the soldier might be better 
satisfied. Certain recommendations 
were made and adopted for some 
direct and indirect additions to the 
men’s pay, shorter service, and 
good-conduct privileges, and other 
inducements. Nevertheless there 
is a constant public discussion, 
which is practically concurrent in 
witnessing that we have hitherto 
failed to make the soldier thoroughly 
contented, or the Army, in its 
lower ranks, an attractive calling ; 
and that this is especially felt in 
the difficulty to obtain good re- 
cruits, and to keep them when we 
have got them. The particular at- 
tractions which have been tried seem 
barely to suffice to meet the rise 
of civil wages and other circum- 
stances which, ceteris paribus, tend 
to diminish the supply of recruits, 
but no more. They leave the Army 
a previously, just contriving to 
nearly keep up its number by means 
of recruits, of whom many actually 
desert, and many would take their 
discharge if offered, and many are 
such characters as would not be 
, Tetained if it were easy to supply 
their places by better men. 

All this points to some repug- 

nance, the real root of which we 
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have not yet reached. The convic- 
tion that this is so—that the re- 
commendations of Royal Commis- 
sions and the devices of the War 
Department have failed of greater 
results, not by erroneous choice 
amongst recognisedly practicable 
means, but because there is some 
element of repulsiveness which is 
either undiscovered, or, if known, 
assumed to be irremovable—does 
seem really to underlie the restless- 
ness which characterises the dis- 
cussion of this Army question. 

Such a repulsive element does 
exist. It does not truly remain to 
be discovered. It is, in a certain 
sense, notorious. But it has yet to 
be openly recognised. Moreover, 
we believe that many consciously 
question its necessity, although they 
are unwilling to express a merely 
nascent conviction, so opposed to 
traditional notions, that it will have 
to bear the odium of professional 
heresy. 

The man who enlists is regarded 
by his friends and by himself as 
having sold his freedom. It is true 
toa great extent. He is at once 
placed under a special code of laws 
of extreme severity in some re- 
spects, making him liable to severest 
punishment for deeds which the 
civil law would regard as most 
petty offences. These special laws 
are not merely the supplementary 
laws needful for any large special 
organisation ; but they are laws 
conceived on a different principle 
and in a different spirit, and in 
many respects superseding the or- 
dinary laws. Their severity is 
chiefly directed to maintaining the 
most unquestioning obedience to 
personal authority almost without 
distinction of degree, if only it be 
relatively superior. For instance, 
we have known a man sentenced 
to many years’ penal servitude for 
throwing his cap at a sergeant. 
A soldier in consequence is spe- 
cially liable to suffer from the domi- 
neering tendencies of ordinary 
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men. Moreover, nnless he can pay 
a sum which is beyond the means 
of the greater number, he has no 
power to terminate his service 
before the expiry of the term for 
which he is required to enlist, a 
term which, at the shortest ever 
yet proposed, is long compared 
with the longest ‘notice’ which 
would be required in any civil 
service whatever, if we except 
youthful apprenticeships. Conse- 
quently, the overworked peasant, 
who really knows no freedom from 
the toil which leaves him clumsy in 
frame, awkward in gait, ill fed, ill 
clothed, ill housed, yet feels himself 
essentially the superior of the well- 
dressed, active, comely man who 
now-a-days is allowed to want 
little which the best science can. 
give to secure his health and 


strength ; who has a life of com- 
parative ease; but who wears the 
gay uniform which, to that pea- 
sant’s eye, is the badge of servitude. 
The peasant may perhaps be very 


helplessly dependent on his master 
or his landlord; but he knows that 
he is in the eye of the law their 
equal; and he knows that it is 
otherwise with the soldier. This 
traditional feeling of the people 
that the soldier is not a freeman, 
is too largely supported by fact 
to permit the hope that it will die 
out under the influence of any im- 
provements which leave the root of 
it untouched. It is a feeling too 
which, in some respects, one cannot 
regret; because it is not to be 
regretted that a love of freedom, 
even though mixed with baser 
motives, should overbear the at- 
tractions of a better supply of 
bodily needs. 

It is, we say, in one sense, no- 
torious that this character of servi- 
tude is the root of the difficulty. But 
this character is assumed to be 
inevitable, and all the various 
modifications of the recruiting 
system which are tried or suggested, 
are means of either extenuating 
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the character of servitude by short. 
ening it, or of outweighing it by 
various advantages. 

But we question the future need 
to maintain the character of ser. 
vitude. 

What is the history of the entirely 
exceptional system of legislation 
and the extraordinarily severe pe. 
nalties by which military govern. 
ment is maintained ? 

Before the days of standing 
armies, i.e. of armies maintained 
in time of peace, an army was 
levied according to the necessities 
of each occasion of warfare, by 
means of the personal obligations of 
the feudal system, by aid of patriotic 
spirit, of love of adventure, of 
hope of plunder, and partly by 
impressment. The necessary sus- 
pension of civil law when an army 
is in the field, necessitates the intro. 
duction of what is called ‘ martial 
law ;’ whilst the circumstances of 
a large force, removed from the 
ordinary restraints of social life, 
and helpless for military purposes 
unless manageable at the will of 
one man, make unquestioning obe- 
dience, for the time, a necessity; 
and the very lawlessness of war 
attracts the most lawless characters, 
and for that further reason demands 
more special prompt and severe 
exercise of authority. With the 
cessation of field service, the armies 
were disbanded ; and the suspension 
of civil freedom ceased at the same 
time. 

When armies were made per- 
manent, the ‘custom of war’ was 
made permanent at the same time; 
and it is easy to understand that 
a free people, ready enough to 
endure the ruder conditions of mili- 
tary service during the necessities 
of actual war, would be generally 
unwilling to remain permanently 
subject to an administration 80 
minute, constant, and arbitrary, and 
enforced by such severe penalties. 
Only ignorance,extreme poverty, and 
impressment would furnish a large 
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supply of recruits in time of peace ; 
and the disappointment and regrets 
of some, the rage of those entrapped 
by false promises or worse means, 
the habitual recklessness of the 
desperate, would all combine to 
make great severity needful; and 
so the evil and its remedy would 
act and react upon each other. 
This, indeed, is the actual history 
of the matter in Great Britain. 
Our first standing armies were, 
in fact, recruited by impressed 
convicts and vagabonds; and the 
Mutiny Acts were made for them 
and such as they. 

Although modified in some re- 
spects, the existing Mutiny Act 
and Articles of War show their 
origin by their strong likeness to 
their earliest predecessors. The 
force of traditional notions derived 
from that earlier state of things 
has continually made special, de- 
spotic, and severe legislation need- 
fal, whilst this again has reacted 
upon both men and officers, to con- 
firm the traditional feeling of en- 
forced service in the former, and of 
the necessity to legislate as for 
unwilling soldiers in the latter. 

A useful memorandum prepared 
in the War Office in 1866 (forming 
Appendix H to the Report of the 
Royal Commission dated October 
31, 1866) shows how impressment 
was recognised by lawfrom the time 
of Charles I. until 1780—that, by 
Actsof William ITI. and of Anne, the 
Army was recruited by impressment 
of insolvent debtors and convicts, 
and of ‘such able-bodied men as 
have not any lawful calling or em- 
ployment, or visible means of their 
maintenance and livelihood ’—that 
in the seventh year of Anne’s reign 
was the first attempt at voluntary 
enlistment, which, however, was 
to be supplemented by impressment, 
the volunteers being at liberty to 
claim their discharge after three 
years. This Act was succeeded by 
others with some modifications; 
but these expired in 1712, and no 
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similar Act was passed until the 
rebellion of 1745, when a law of 
impressment was passed which 
expired in 1746. Somewhat simi- 
lar Acts were passed in 1756, the 
impressed men being required to 
serve for five years. These expired 
as regards impressment in 1780. 

But although formal impressment 
was abandoned, the Army was still 
largely recruited by mere entrap- 
ment, and enlistment was permanent 
surrender of liberty. For although 
the first attempt at voluntary en- 
listment in Anne’s reign was by 
enlistment for only three years, yet 
this condition, two years later, was 
omitted from the Mutiny Acts. 
There were still certain recognised 
means of obtaining discharge by 
payment, or by providing a substi- 
tute, or by these means combined ; 
but the Mutiny Acts contained no 
provision for discharge until 1806, 
when the Act 46 Geo. III. c. 69 
gave the soldier a right to dis- 
charge at the end of certain periods 
to be afterwards fixed by the king’s 
regulations, and gave him a legal 
right to pension on discharge. The 
regulations divided the enlistment 
into three periods of seven years 
each for the infantry, of ten, seven, 
and seven for cavalry, and of twelve, 
five, and five for artillery; and the 
recruit took an oath to serve for the 
first period. By the Mutiny Act of 
1808 the soldier had the option of 
enlisting for unlimited service (re- 
ceiving a large bounty); and Act 
46 Geo. IIT. c. 69 was repealed in 
1826, and limited enlistments were 
wholly discontinued until 1847. 

Treland, however, with its abound- 
ing population and great poverty, 
gave, for a long time, a large supply 
of comparatively willing recruits. 
The circumstances of the High- 
landers of Scotland made them 
also willing to enlist in large num- 
bers. 

Ignorance soon becomes used to 
any orderly condition; and when 
the greater part of a regiment could 
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not write or read, the regular dis- 
cipline was thoroughly effective to 
assimilate the recruits and to con- 
vert them to an accustomed if not 
satisfied acceptance of the condi- 
tions of their service. But as years 
have gone by, these circumstances 
have changed. There is less igno- 
rance, freer communication of 
thought and discussion, better re- 
muneration of labour, and readier 
means of transferring superfluous 
labour. Men being better instructed, 
their nature is less easily ‘ subdued 
to what it works in.” Such men 
emigrate instead of enlisting. Pub- 
lic opinion, too, revolted against 
some of the extreme severities of 
military government, and against 
the snares of the recruiting ser- 
geant. In consequence there has 
been a mitigation of the severities 
of discipline, and an improvement 
of the old rather dreary conditions of 
the soldier’s service in almost every 
respect. The mitigation of severity 
is marked chiefly by the continually 
diminished use of the lash, until by 
the last Articles of War a soldier is 
not liable to corporal punishment 
for any offence whatever unless he 
be on active service in the field or 
on board any ship not in commis- 
sion; the utmost limit being fifty 
lashes. 

At the same time the term of the 
soldier’s service has been lessened. 
The Army Service Act of 1847 
fixed the first term of enlistment 
for the infantry at ten years, and 
for the cavalry and ordnance corps 
at twelve, with conditions of op- 
tional re-engagement for eleven and 
twelve years morerespectively. This 
was modified by the Army Enlist- 
ment Act of 1867, which fixed twelve 
years for all as the term of first en- 
listment, with power to re-engage 
to the extent of twenty-one years’ 
service on the whole. This, again, 
was modified by the Army Enlist- 
ment Act of 1870, which, retaining 
the period of twelve years, provides 
in effect that the enlistment may, 
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at the option of the soldier, be only 
for a part of the time in Army 
service and for the remainder in the 
Reserve. The obligatory period of 
Army service is determinable from 
time to time by the Secretary of 
State, but is not to be less than 
three years. In fact, at present, 
men may enlist for only six years’ 
Army service, with six in the 
Reserve ; and with the recommenda- 
tions of their commanding officers 
may, if they wish it, be passed to 
the Reserve after only three years’ 
Army service. Moreover, the sol- 
dier’s wages, his dwelling, his food, 
have all been improved; his com- 
forts and his amusements are cared 
for ; his instruction and the oppor- 
tunity of remunerative industry in 
some degree provided ; and this, for 
the most part, now done with a 
sedulous care which makes his 
position, in respect of physical com- 
fort, very superior to that of thou- 
sands of the labouring class. So 
that men, regarding ‘bread alone,’ 
wonder what will satisfy the soldier 
and attract recruits freely to the 
ranks, if these conditions fail to 
do so. 

Nevertheless, a conviction per- 
sists that the difficulty has not been 
mastered ; that, at best, a crisis of 
actual inability to fill the ranks is 
avoided at the cost of increasing 
expenditure, of the acceptance of 
undeveloped lads, and of much de- 
sertion. 

Some say that this is all that can 
be done; that the whole philosophy 
of the matter is that it is a question 
‘of the price of labour; and that 
there is no alternative but paying 
more and more as wages rise. 
There is, of course, a strong ele- 
ment of truth in this; but it is far 
from the whole or the principal 
truth. For thousands work harder 
to be worse housed, with poorer 
food, with less leisure, less comfort, 
than the soldier, who yet would 
not think of enlisting. If they were 
asked why, they would say, in 
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obvious to need insistance. But 
we assert it lest we should be 
supposed to overlook, misconceive, 
or extenuate that necessity. 

Our proposition is—that the loss 
of civil freedom is the root of the 
recruiting difficulty ; that the sys- 
tem which requires that loss is 
derived, partly from the necessities 
of warfare, and partly from the 
equally real necessities of an army 
recruited by such means as sup- 
plied our first standing armies; 
that the conditions of warfare 
were rightly associated with the ne- 
cessities of army government when 
armies were only kept together so 
long as there was actual cam- 
paigning and fighting to be done; 
but that such association has be- 
come gradually less and less need- 
ful; that the principles of discipline 
suited to a force recruited by the 
gaoler and the pressgang become 
year by year less and less suitable, 
and are only needed now, in any 
degree, because, by their reaction, 
they maintain a traditionary feeling 
of enforced and therefore unwilling 
service, which necessitates propor- 
tional compulsion in one shape or 
another; that, allowing for the 
time necessarily occupied in intro- 
ducing and developing, without 
disturbance, a radical change in a 
body so constituted and circum- 
stanced as the British Army, and 
in extinguishing strong traditional 
prepossessions, there is now no 
inevitable obstacle to the removal 
of everything which makes the 
soldier, in time of peace, a less free 
citizen than any of his fellow- 
countrymen who serve in large 
organised bodies; that with such 
freedom, little additional expendi- 
ture, under a somewhat changed 
mode of distribution, would be 
needed to procure a sufficient num- 
ber of good and willing recruits ; 
and that there is nothing, except the 
persistence of traditional prejudice 
after the grounds of it have been 
removed, to prevent the Army 
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becoming in all ranks as attractive 
as it always is in the commissioned 
ranks. 

In considering the necessities of 
discipline, we commonly argue in 
a circle. Discharge is not ordi. 
narily a punishment. We have 
such difficulty in getting the men, 
and, when obtained, they require 
so long a training before they are 
fit soldiers, that we cannot afford 
to discharge troublesome men, even 
if offences would not be committed, 
as assuredly they would be, for 
the sole purpose of obtaining dis. 
charge ; and, in any case, there is 
a large number of reckless men 
who, if they were not liable to se. 
vere penalties, would set order and 
authority at defiance. It is unne- 
cessary to develop this objection 
further ; because it must be at once 
conceded that if the men are such 
unwilling servants that discharge 
would be regarded as a_ boon 
by a large number, the principle 
and the spirit of the Mutiny Act 
and Articles of War are essential 
to the maintenance of discipline. 

But why is discharge so re- 
garded? And why is there such 
difficulty in first getting recruits, 
and then in keeping them? It is 
now, mainly, because of the very 
points of system which those diff- 
culties require and, immediately, 
justify. For, if we put aside, fora 
moment, the objection felt to fo- 
reign service, what is there to make, 
say, a postman’s place, at fifteen 
shillings a week, a subject of eager 
competition, whilst the soldier’s is 
so shunned? Snurely it is the loss 
of freedom in the respects which 
we have noted. Undoubtedly the 
foreign service is an important ele- 
ment in the unwillingness to enlist, 
though more frequently asa motive 
for the dissuasion of kinsfolk than 
as being personally distasteful to 
the would-be soldier. We do not 
wish to underrate it, and shall 
presently consider it more particu- 
larly ; but the other element is the 
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stronger, and the first question is 
whether it be an inevitable one. 

We conceive that the tranference 
of the conditions of an army in the 
field to a standing army in time of 
peace is now apractical fallacy. It 
was not so when the standing army 
was filled by impressed vagabonds 
and criminals. But it is so now. 
Why should nota soldier be as free 
to leave his service as any other 
public servant, at moderate no- 
tice? The answer in objection 
must be one or both of the follow- 
ing reasons. Kither because there 
is something peculiar to the service 
which makes the withdrawal of the 
men at pleasure specially inconve- 
nient; or because a large number 
will find the service so irksome that 
they will not stay without compul- 
sion. 

The peculiar inconvenience of 
withdrawal must be admitted in 
the case of war and on foreign ser- 
vice. But, of course, the right of 
withdrawal from the service during 
war could not be allowed; and 
special conditions, such as will be 
presently suggested, might reason- 
ably attend the right on foreign 
service. As respects other cases, 
the general inconvenience of losing 
a trained man may be admitted 
without impairing the argument. 
For, in the first place, the with- 
drawals by desertion before com- 
pletion of the training, are most 
numerous under the present sys- 
tem. The desertions for the seven 
years ending December 31, 1865, 
according to returns given to the 
Royal Commission, averaged 6,766 
annually, of whom 1,974 deserted 
before they were passed into the 
ranks; and more recent statements 
show that the number has not de- 
creased. Every step of late has 
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been toward shorter periods of ser. 
vice, entailing a large constant dis- 
charge of men in ordinary course. 
The only reason for assuming that, 
with freedom to go, the with- 
drawals would be, on the whole, 
more frequent, must be because the 
conditions of the service are really 
so disagreeable that a great num- 
ber, if free, would not endure 
them. 

Unless there be a real felt bitter. 
ness in the soldier’s life, such as a 
large number of men will sooner 
accept harder toil and poorer living 
than endure, the freedom to leave 
must be expected to diminish the 
effective desire to do so. Many a 
man who now, having to elect to 
take his discharge at once or to 
commit himself irrevocably to 


another long period of service, 
takes his discharge, would stay in- 
definitely, if he were free to go at 
any time at short notice. 

Is there such a root of bitterness 
in the soldier’s life as will probably 


make the withdrawals from the ser- 
vice, if claimable at short notice, 
intolerably frequent? | Doubtless 
there is at present, though half the 
existing bitterness is in the fact of 
being irrevocably bound; and this 
would be nullified by the fact of 
freedom to go. Still there would 
remain the sense of thraldom in the 
suspension of the ordinary equality 
of citizenship before the law, and 
subjection to an arbitrary authority 
so hedged by the severest penalties, 
even when delegated to men little 
above the lowest ranks, that a sol- 
dier must be prepared to bear occa- 
sionally ‘the insolence of office,’ 
with a patience which to ordinary 
British natures is not easy, and can- 
not be borne at all without a sense 
of forfeited civil freedom.! ‘ Here’s 


' Thomas Smith, of the 20th Hussars, who recently shot Captain Bird, at Alder- 
shott, said, in his written confession: ‘I feel that my request to fall out ought to 
have been granted, especially as I twice asked leave to do so; and I also think that 
the authority that is committed to non-commissioned officers, and especially to sergeant- 


majors, ought to be exercised with more care and discretion. 
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the respect which makes calamity 
of a life’ in many ways attractive. 
Many will say that this is true; but 
that it is inevitable, that discipline 
would otherwise come to an end. 
We maintain that this is now a pre- 
judice seemingly supported by much 
evidence, but evidence of facts 
now begotten solely by the system 
for the necessity of which they are 
called to witness. All forms of 
thraldom beget a spirit which, more 
or less, makes the thraldom an im- 
mediate necessity. By consequence 
the spirit of the Army in time of 
peace is infected by the suspicion 
which attaches to a hardly driven 
bargain, and bya jealous refusal of 
whatever is not in the bond. A 
freeborn man who has sold his 
liberty feels no devotion to the pur- 
chaser, whatever be the price he 
receives. The excitement of actual 
warfare supersedes such feelings for 
the time; and the very magnitude 
of the service which an army in the 
field consciously renders to its coun- 


try gives dignity and devotion to 
the spirit in which the service is 


done. But in peace, the dignity 
which naturally attaches to the 
military profession is destroyed in 
exact proportion to the compulsion 
which attends it. 

With greater freedom of the con- 
ditions of enlistment in the sense 
indicated, much might be done to 
make the actual present cost of the 
Army more effective as wages. The 
cost of recruiting, bounties, and 
desertions, was estimated in the War 
Office in 1866 (see Mr. Godley’s me- 
morandum appended to the report of 
the Royal Commission) at 400,000. 
All such charges could be converted 
into additional pay without addi- 
tional cost. A regiment of several 
hundred men in the prime of life 
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ought to be able to do almost every. 
thing for itself. The present cost 
to the State of such grants as are 
now made in kind might be paid 
as money-wages, and the provision 
might be made regimentally; so 
that the regiment should have the 
benefit of all good economy, espe. 
cially by the employment of its 
own labour therein. Every soldier 
knows how much dissatisfaction is 
caused by unexpected stoppages 
under Royal Warrants, of which 
the men know nothing when they 
enlist, and with which only very 
intelligent men are fully acquainted. 
The claims in connection with cloth. 
ing, for instance, are often so com. 
plicated, as to be a real puzzle to 
anyone. The advantage would be 
immense if a recruit were offered a 
rate of pay which should cover 
everything, with a full understand. 
ing that everything whatever, ex. 
cepting the provision of his quarters 
and his arms, and the cost of need- 
ful transport, would have to be 
defrayed therefrom, and defrayed 
under regulations made, so far as 
possible, regimentally and not by 
Royal Warrant. The evidence given 
to the Royal Commission showed 
how widespread a spirit of suspicion 
attends the present mode of adjust- 
ing the claims of the State against 
the soldier’s pay. The avoidance 
of all such suspicion would alone 
be of great advantage; whilst the 
freer opportunity for modification 
of such administrative details as 
the different circumstances of dif. 
ferent regiments might require— 
the more perfect knowledge of the 
rules and of the reasons for them 
which regimental arrangement 
would give—the certainty that, 
whether well devised or ill devised, 
at the least the rules have been 


into the complaints made by sergeant-majors, it would give private soldiers more chance 
to make their own explanations, and I am sure that the life of private soldiers would 
be happier, as I have known many a man come to grief through being misrepresented. 


I particularly wish to say that Ido not say this to justify what I have done. 


wish to do soldiers some good.’ 
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made solely in the interest of the 
regiment and not of the State 
Treasury ; and that if there be any 
unforeseen inequitable consequence, 
there are ready means of remedy, 
especially if in many cases the dis- 
tribution of the regimental expen- 
diture could be very much regulated 
by the men’s own views ;—these 
considerations, combined with the 
regimental pride which is always 
felt in whatever is regimentally 
arranged, would not only remove 
suspicious discontent, by prevent- 
ing the exhibition of disputable 
points in the relative claims of the 
State and the soldier, but would 
tend strongly to a free esprit de 
corps Which would be one of the 
guarantees of willing and contented 
service. Above all things it would 
exhibit the remuneration of a soldier 
and an ordinary labourer in their 
true relation. Nothing is gained 
by any obscurity on that point. 

It is needful now to consider 
how these views are affected by the 
liability to foreign service, espe- 
cially to service in India. It will 
be said that men might be ready 
enough to serve with a regiment 
in England ; but that they would 
leave it so soon as ordered on foreign 
service. 

The constant foreign service in 
time of peace which our colonial 
and Indian possessions require 
would present, no doubt, special 
difficulties. But so it does now. 
Bat the freer system of enlistment 
need not increase the difficulties. 
Under the present shorter terms of 
service there are great inconveni- 
ences attending the despatch to 
India of men near the term of their 
first enlistment. Between time- 
expired men, invalids, and the re- 
gular reliefs of regiments, there is 
already a continual exchange of 
men which could hardly be ex- 
ceeded. For the six years ending 
December 31, 1865, the number of 
men yearly relieved from duty in 
India averaged 4,240 by relief of 
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corps, 3,738 by time-expired men 
and invalids, whilst the deaths 
averaged 1,824, the number of men 
in India being then about 70,000. 
The frequency of option to with- 
draw from Army service will be 
much greater than hitherto, under 
the present system of optional 
transfer to the Reserve. 

But present experience exhibits 
many limitations of the tendency to 
avoid foreign service. In the first 
place, men do enlist under the pre- 
sent system with the certainty that 
they will go to India. Why should 
fewer men be willing to go to India 
under freer conditions of service ? 
It will be said that men do not fore- 
cast ; that they enlist in England 
under some pressing motive, and 
that when the time comes for 
foreign service, they would repent 
if free todo so. To this it may be 
replied that when the East India 
Company had its own European 
force, and service in India was not 
a mere contingency, but the only 
prospect of their recruits, they had, 
to say the least, no more difficulty 
than the Crown in obtaining re- 
cruits. 

Again, we find that at present 
nearly fifty per cent. of the time-ex- 
pired men re-engage in India; and 
when a regiment is ordered home a 
considerable number of men nearly 
always volunteer to stay; so that 
the foreign service cannot be so 
very generally distasteful. The 
Royal Commission of 1866 reported 
that the prevalent idea of the great 
dislike to service in India appears 
to be unfounded, judging by the 
evidence obtained by the former 
recruiting Commission, as well as 
by themselves. 

But it will be said that if a 
soldier in India or on other foreign 
service, beginning to be homesick, 
or to dislike the country or climate, 
could demand his discharge at a 
few months’ notice, the liability to 
coincident and perhaps concerted 
action of a large number, causing 
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an inconvenient or even dangerous 
diminution of force for a time, 
would be intolerable; whilst the 
cost of providing the transport 
would be extreme. We rejoin that, 
for reasons already given, there 
seems no likelihood that the trans- 
fers of men between England and 
her foreign possessions would ex- 
ceed, on the average, those under 
the present system; and that it 
would be easy to provide against 
abuse, by making the claim to 
discharge whilst on foreign ser- 
vice conditional not only on the 
same ‘notice’ as would be required 
on home service, but on the time 
actually needed to procure a sub- 
stitute, and, in India, on the relief 
being effected in the ordinary course 
of the troopship service. 

A freer system must tend to a 
superior class of recruits; and to 
many such, in the earlier part of 
their service, foreign service would 
be likely to be attractive by its 
promise of variety and change of 
scene and circumstance. 

Moreover, if the localised system 
of enlistment lately adopted, but 
so partially fulfilled as yet, should 
be hereafter so successfully deve- 
loped that a great part of each 
regiment should have the bond of 
a common home to which, if they 
please, they will return in a few 
years, and from which they will, 
in the mean time, be never com- 
pletely disconnected, the objections 
to foreign service would be greatly 
mitigated to those to whom it is 
most distasteful. 

All these considerations seem to 
tend strongly to the conclusion that 
the foreign service difficulty would 
be diminished, not increased, if the 
soldier were enlisted on conditions 
nearly resembling those on which 
any large association or organised 
public department would engage 
the services of its several members. 

There is another phase of the 
difficulty which must not be passed 
over. The constant foreign service 
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of the British Army makes it 
almost impossible that marriage 
shall be as general among the 
soldiers as among the men of the 
same class in civil life. The 
question fairly occurs—How will 
the necessity for some kind of re. 
striction, direct or indirect, on mar- 
riage, be affected by freedom to leave 
the service at short notice? If we 
suppose the same rules regarding 
numbers of married men as at 
present, one or all of three things 
must happen. Men in excess of 
the authorised number would 
marry, as some do now, and incur 
all the inconveniences thereof; or 
they would leave the service in 
order to marry; or they would 
marry and subsequently leave the 
service under experience of the 
inconveniences of being treated as 
unmarried men. The first case 
implies no change. It is only 
needful to consider the other likely 
consequences, that men would 
either leave the Army in order to 
marry, or, after marriage, be in- 
duced to leave by the hardship and 
discomfort of their position. 

No doubt this matter of mar- 
riage is just one of the things in 
which the loss of freedom is spe- 
cially felt. It would probably be 
the principal motive for taking 
early discharge, which would re- 
main when all compulsory service 
and extraordinary severity had 
ceased. But, to be a valid objec- 
tion, the outflow of men on that 
account must be sufficient to keep 
the Army with an intolerable pro- 
portion of untrained men. There 
are many counter-influences. Large 
numbers would be sent on foreign 
service before they married; and, 
as regards the large portion of the 
Army which is in India, it is not 
found at present that they marry 
up to the full number allowed in 
that country. 

Again, many a soldier desirous to 
marry, and many a young woman 
willing to marry a soldier, would 
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postpone the intention if it involved 
discharge. Moreover, if in conse- 
quence of marriage a large number 
of men should pass out of the 
ranks, at least they may be expected 
to supply the Reserve. 

But this is just one of the points 
ef the whole problem, which, 
it may be presumed, will be best 
solved under free conditions. If 
we suppose the inconvenience at 
the very worst, viz. that the dis- 
charges taken in order to marry 
should be so numerous as to compel 
either a return to a longer com- 
pulsory term of service, or the 
grant of higher pay, or the per- 
mission of a larger proportion of 
marriages; what then? Why 
should this wealthy nation wish 
to save at the cost of a discon- 
tented army? And will anyone 
venture to say that the last alter- 
native of a larger number of mar- 
ried men would be necessarily a 
disadvantage? We believe the 
very contrary. For the greater 
cost we should have less crime and 
better health, i.e. better men and 
more eflicient soldiers. 

A larger permission to marry, if 
gradually introduced, would pro- 
bably adjust itself to other cir- 
cumstances in a favourable man- 
ner. The present arrangement, by 
which a soldier virtually receives 
higher wages if married (with 
permission) than if unmarried, 
would gradually become unsuitable 
under a free system. It would 
probably be better to throw all the 
cost of allowances to married men, 
eventually, into increased pay after 
a few years’ service; so that a 
soldier might see a definite prospect 
of being able to support a wife and 
family after a few years’ service. 
Increases of pay at intervals are 
very strong inducements to con- 
tinuous service. 

There are many ways in which the 
difficulty might conceivably adjust 
itself. If every non-commissioned 
officer, and a somewhat larger num- 
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ber of privatesoldiers thanat present, 
were allowed to marry—whilst the 
prospect of promotion or increased 
pay after a certain period might 
indicate a suitable time for marriage 
—it might happen that the men 
would not, generally, look to marry 
in the first few years; and the 
married men would be mostly men 
of, say, five years’ service and up- 
wards; whilst the men who desire 
to marry earlier would usually take 
their discharge or go into the Re- 
serve. Considering the rapidity 
with which the personnel of the 
Army is changed, a prospect of 
marriage at a reasonably early age 
would be thus reconcilable with a 
moderate number of married men 
in the ranks. 

Under the present new system of 
double or coupled battalions, one 
on foreign and one on home service, 
the men being interchangeable, a 
system might gradually grow by 
which a great part of the men 
would do their earlier service abroad 
and the latter years at home, so 
having a larger proportion of mar- 
ried men at the home-stations. 
Exchange of stations by mutual 
agreement between married and 
unmarried men might be permitted, 
by which much might be done to 
prevent inconvenience from a larger 
number of married men. 

The localised enlistment and 
district depét systems are especially 
favourable to the establishment of a 
regimental home, where the children 
of men on foreign service or else- 
where might be left for education. 
More freedom of marriage might 
thus enable the Army to recruit 
itself in some measure. Many 
good influences might thus arise to 
set against the one loss of having 
fewer old soldiers in the ranks; if, 
indeed, such loss should result, 
which is by no means certain. 

It may be said that many of the 
foregoing suggestions are mere 
hypotheses, which may prove erro- 
neous, and that it would be as easy 
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to found very contrary suppositions 
on the general imprudence of the 
class in relation to marriage. This 
is true; and the only use of stating 
such merely hypothetical conse- 
quences is that they suggest the 
probability that some satisfactory 
result would come out. But it is 
not a mere supposition that a larger 
number of married men would give 
a better army, though a somewhat 
costlier one. There is no doubt 
that the additional pecuniary cost 
of more married men would be in 
some degree met by the indirect 
economy of less crime and better 
health. It is evident that if the 
passing a larger number of men 
through the ranks be less agreeable 
to commanding officers, and gives a 
less number of soldiers at the age of 
greater efficiency, it at least tends to 
increase the military resourcesof the 
country on the whole. It is directly 
inferable, from our experience both 
of readiness to stay in India’ and 
of the number of men desirous to 
marry in India, that freedom to 
leave the service would not increase 
the number of very young men in 
India (and it is chiefly in relation 
to the Indian climate that a great 
proportion of very young men is in- 
convenient). And the expectation 
that the best arrangement with re- 
gard alike to professional, social, 
and financial economy will be more 
readily discovered without the ele- 
ment of compulsion, has the sup- 
port of a wide experience in almost 
every phase and relation of the 
national life. 

No one, however, can pretend to 
foresee the particular consequences, 
in relation to marriage, of greater 
freedom in the terms of enlistment. 
The very point of our argument is 
that we shall learn the best course 
by experience, and that one great 
advantage of more free conditions 
of enlistment is that it will help, 
more than anything else, to the 
true solution of the marriage 
question, which is so immeasurably 
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important in its physical and moral 
relations. 

Every change which has been 
made of late years has some affinity 
to the change we advocate. As 
Earl Grey, the Minister who intro- 
duced the Limited Enlistment Act 
of 1847, said in his weighty evi- 
dence before the Royal Commis. 
sion, the object sought ‘is to have 
short terms of service for men in 
the Army, and to cause it to be 
considered an advantage to be in 
the Army, and a punishrrent to be 
turned out of it.’ It was the very 
essence of his scheme, he said, ‘ that 
the men should feel that, after a 
certain period, they were not kept 
in by force; that they were not 
compulsorily retained there; be- 
cause it was quite inconsistent with 
the whole policy of making the 
men look to the Army as an advan- 
tage, that there should be a com- 
pulsory continuance of their service. 
The two things could not coewist.’ He 
added that, ‘ It was no doubt neces- 
sary that the engagement should 
be for such a length of time that 
the country, having gone to the ex- 
pense of training the soldier, should 
have for a certain time the benefit 
of his services, but that beyond 
the period necessary to secure that 
object it was considered of extreme 
importance that the engagement of 
a man should not be prolonged.’ 
These are the views which, un- 
doubtedly, have mainly guided the 
Administration since 1847. And 
these views virtually concede the 
principle for which we contend, with 
respect to freedom to leave the 
service at such notice as would be 
required in analogous civil circum- 
stances. But there is a faltering in 
acceptance of the consequences of 
what is conceded in principle, 
shown by avoiding the question 
whether a ten or twelve year period 
of service be really necessary to 
give the country the benefit of the 
man’s training. The convenience 
of keeping him is obvious; but that 
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is not the question. If the cost of 
training be the ground of deten- 
tion in the ranks, the earlier the 
date at which a man withdraws 
before completion, the weaker is 
the claim to detain him. The man 
who serves long enough to be well 
trained, is worth his training for 
the chance of his enrolling himself 
in the Reserve. Under no circum- 
stances whatever can a fair con- 
sideration of the public service be 
secured in every case. What is due 
to the public service is, at present, 
sacrificed by thousands, by the 
simple process of desertion. We 
could hardly lose more men within 
the first few months of service than 
we do now by desertion. But, of 
course, the great argument lies in 
the principle that freedom to leave 
is a necessary condition of contented 
stay; that compulsory service and 
content cannot coexist. 

We might well omit any question 
of the mere process by which the 
free principle, if accepted, could be 
gradually introduced. But as some 
persons would think the matter 
settled by saying that it is not im- 
mediately practicable, we add, that 
we recognise the impossibility of 
making: at once, for the whole 
Army, all the change indicated. 
On the other hand, we believe 
that freedom to take discharge at 
six months’ notice (with some 
other restrictions when abroad, such 
as have been suggested) might im- 
mediately be made the condition of 
future enlistments, if attended by 
entire abandonment of all bounties, 
whether of kit or clothing, and the 
adoption of such regimental ar- 
rangements regarding the issue of 
pay, clothing, or other supplies to 
recruits, as would enable the regi- 
ment to secure itself and the State 
against any loss except of the man’s 
services, in case he leave the service 
at a very early time. 

At the same time the greater 
part of the extraordinary punish- 
ments authorised by the Articles of 
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War might gradually, but quickly, 
be restricted, as flogging is now, to 
times of service in the field or on 
board ship, with power to the local 
civil Government abroad (defined in 
a suitable manner) to put the Articles 
of War in full force as respects the 
troops or any portion of the troops 
within its jurisdiction, when satis- 
fied that any prevalent spirit of 
insubordination or other circum. 
stances to be duly declared, in the 
jadgment of sach Government make 
it needful. So, by degrees, a new 
spirit and new principle might 
grow, under which the Articles of 
War in time of peace would only 
have the character of bye-laws 
needfal to supplement the ordinary 
law; and the soldier would, in 
effect, retain his entire civil free- 
dom in time of peace; and possess- 
ing that, could preserve his self-re- 
spect, only enhanced by the dignity 
of his calling. Under some such 
conditions, the attractions of mili- 
tary life would have their full force. 
And these are manifold ; some noble, 
some rather ignoble, but all deeply 
rooted in energetic natures. With 
these in full play, by the withdrawal 
of every element of bondage, the 
military service might be, to say 
the least, sufficiently attractive, not 
only to procure recruits, but to 
make dismissal a severe punish- 
ment ; and this, as experience in all 
other departments of life shows, 
implies the power of sufficient dis- 
cipline without suspension of ordi- 
nary equality before the law. 

We do not pretend to give the 
solution in every detail of this 
problem of Army organisation which 
constantly occupies the minds of 
every military authority. If we 
add one pregnant thought or con- 
ception, or give shape in some de- 
gree to existing unformed thought, 
or speak out that which many think 
but without sufficient conviction to 
make them declare it, we may be 
satisfied, Therefore, we have 
judged that the only useful treat- 
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ment of a matter which has been 
already so thrashed and winnowed 
in detail as this, is to regard its 
most general aspects; and to seek 
in our common impulses and in the- 
history of past growth for the prin- 
ciples which are likely to guide 
most effectively the future deve- 
lopment of Army system. So 
looking at the matter, it has seemed 
to us that, whilst there is nothing 
new to be discovered, there is some- 
thing which has not been adequately 
recognised, viz. the forfeiture of 
civil freedom and equality which 
attends enlistment, and the great 
degree in which this nullifies the 
attractions of military life. We 
have shown that the present Army 
is governed by a code made for an 
army manned by convicts and vaga- 
bonds; and we only echo words 
written in the War Office and laid 
before the Royal Commission of 
1866, in questioning the future ne- 
cessity that the soldier’s contract to 
serve the Crown shall be of a wholly 
different character from any other 
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bond of service, and in rejecting the 
supposition that obedience and order 
could not be maintained in time of 
peace without a severity of punish. 
ment otherwise unknown except- 
ing in connection with penal dis- 
cipline. 

We feel sure that it is useful to 
bring this comparatively unrecog. 
nised element of the problem to 
prominent notice, and to question 
the principles of administration 
which assume it to be for ever in. 
evitable. And although many men 
will long continue to accept this 
element of servitude as an unavoid- 
able condition of military service 
because it once was such, and has 
become so incorporate that only long 
time and gradual experience can 
prove the unessential character 
which insight may now discern; 
yet we believe that many, even of 
those who will most peremptorily 
assert the supposed necessities of 
discipline, will do so with some 
misgiving that to this complexion 
of free service we must come at last. 





